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EDITORIAL NOTES GAS, &c. | tail and the discriminatory power—have such relationship 


that their cultivation must proceed on parallel lines, as the 
i want of the latter may, except by sheer good luck, kill the 
wade . : advantage to be derived from the former. 

Cultivation of Attention to Detail. In the case of one aspiring to the position of an engi- 
In these critical days, it requires an amount of courage, | neer, he cannot attempt to adequately acquire the habit of 
with chapters of his official and professional career open | attention to detail unless he is well-grounded in what our 
for the scrutiny of all and sundry, for an engineer to stand | present counsellor describes as “the common elements of 
before a body of young men, active students of one or more | “theory and practice of construction ;” and the illustrations 
of the branches in which the aforesaid professional career | of these “common elements ” that in the address accom- 
has been spent, and address them on the importance of | pany the counsel to which we have adverted are apposite to 
detail in work—whether constructional, administrative, or | the general theme. In the cultivation of the habit of con- 


commercial. Mr. W. R. Herring did this on Friday last, | sidering detail, an important help to tie end is also never to 


before the members of the London and Southern Junior | pass by, if solution be possible, anything that is at the time 
Association; but if he thought anything at all about the | phenomenal. The why and the wherefore of things apper- 
personal aspect of the matter, and the exposure to examina- | taining to one’s workthat are not within present knowledge 
tion to which he was submitting himself to see whether or | and comprehension should be sought. Future improvement 
not he has practised what he now preaches, he had the con- | and economy may depend upon the solution. ‘The instance 
sciousness that his work bore ample testimony to vindicate | given by Mr. Herring of the difference in the rapidity of the 
the vole that he assumed on this occasion, of counsellor in | corrosion of ironwork in the open atmosphere and within 
this particular. We need only transfer memories back to | a brick building not artificially heated, nor within which 
the bare land as it was at Granton, and on to the construction | there is a free circulation of air, is a case in point. Mr. 
and completion of the sections of the magnificent works that | Herring’s advice is worthy the most careful study on the 
now occupy the site, to see that the master mind was actu- | part of every young engineer, manager, or commercial man 
ated in his plans and designs by the importance of detail, | who is qualifying for responsible duty in the gas industry. 
and its effect upon results structural and working. Attention to detail has placed many a man high up on the 
It is “the small things that count,” and it is “the small | ladder of professional status. And a long-standing friend- 
“things that lead to perfection,” are among the axioms of | ship permits us to quote, as an example, the author of the 
the philosopher. But as Mr. Herring says, it is a human | address to the London and Southern Junior Association. 
—s il details. In our daily lives, they are sometimes 
ound irksome; and just those things that we are inclined ’ i 
to detest most in this regard, are those that are of greatest | Schnabel’s Method of Heating. 


value in making a success of the matters to which we put | KEFERENCE has been made on former occasions to Herr 


our hands. It is upon detail that the strength, durability, | Schnabel’s method of employing gas or gas-air mixtures for 
economy, and much else in a structure depend; and the | heating; and this week we are able to publish a digest 
same in business. Attention to detail can be made in any | of the German patent specification relating thereto. It is 
walk of life to lighten work, and produce surety. In any | impossible to take any positive attitude in regard to an 
line, in short, success will largely depend upon the detail. | invention of this kind without seeing the extent of demon- 
“ Detail,” says Mr. Herring, can, in one’s work, become “a | stration that can be effected to prove practicability or other- 
“recreation and pleasure ;” but then he utters a warning, | wise; and therefore criticism must be qualified by the 
“in some cases it merges into a passion.” This warning | admission that what we have to say is based solely on the 
was highly necessary. The passion for detail has wrecked | patent specification. Carefully examining this, it does not 
some professional lives. It has in cases developed almost | appear to us to disclose either the principle of surface com- 
to a mania, and in the work has been carried to such lengths | bustion as we know it, or a useful or practicable method 
that it has defeated, by the aggregation of a marvel in com- | of producing the effects claimed. Of the three methods set 
plication (which no one could perfectly understand but the | out in the specification, we are inclined to doubt if the 
author), all that a commonsense devotion to practical detail | second and third can be carried out at all; and in view 
should effect. Excess in such a case produces material fail- | of the present state of knowledge as disclosed by Professor 
ure, and oftentimes the unbearable egoist. But the line of | Bone’s demonstration of surface combustion, it may be 
practical and unpractical detail is fortunately readily dis- | further questioned if the apparatus described in the first 
cernible by the logical mind. Where detail does not sub- | claim can produce the effect suggested. 
scribe to positive utility or advantage, it may be promptly The inference to be drawn from the latter part of the 
discarded as worthless. Practical detail has strict relation- | second paragraph of the summarized specification as pub- 
ship with a profitable end and workability. There is no | lished by us is that the particular method contemplates the 
room for supererogatory work in detail in the time’s econo- | production of a large flame, which indicates that Herr 
mies and productiveness. But detail must be carried tothe | Schnabel is not aiming at what has been described by Dr. 
length where maximum good is achieved. If we bear this | Boneas “flameless incandescent surface combustion.” The 
in mind, then completeness, practicability, durability, eco- | patentee claims to obtain higher temperatures by his process 
nomy, and productiveness must result—no matter the con- | because the conditions of combustion in his apparatus are 
structive purpose (engineering, managerial, or commercial) | such that “the expansion resulting from the combustion is 
to which the detail is applied. “thereby restricted, and it is this expansion which is preju- 
There are no rigid rules to guide us as to the length | “dicial to the production of high temperatures.” In other 
to which consideration of detail should go, beyond the one | words, it would appear that the patentee imagines that com- 
of utility. Therefore, it is much a matter of the exercise of | bustion occurs under conditions of constant volume, instead 
commonsense to judge the extent to which detail should | of the usual conditions of constant pressure. In the first 
proceed. This brings us to another point in Mr. Herring’s | method of carrying out the process described in the specifi- 
address. The habit of giving attention to detail cannot be | cation, it is quite clear that the products of combustion are 
inculcated after the manner of the rudiments of our educa- | free to escape into the atmosphere at the exit of the tube; 
tion. It is only by individual effort that the habit of atten- | and therefore combustion must take place under atmo- 
tion to, and study of, detail can be acquired; but capacity | spheric (and therefore constant) pressure. In the second 
for the full acquistion is not given to every man. Every | and third methods, where there may be some slight restric- 
man can, however, improve himself in the habit, and cultivate | tion to the escape of products from the system, it is clear 
the discriminatory power of knowing where utility ends and | that, if this restriction exceeds a certain limit, the products 
uselessness commences. The two things—attention to de- must quickly accumulate within the zone of combustion, 
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and therefore will presumably at length stop combustion. 
Generally, we cannot help feeling that the specification 
is somewhat vague and immature, and, in itself, is no solu- 
tion of the problem of surface combustion, although, pos- 
sibly, after the appearance of Professor Bone’s inventions, 
Herr Schnabel may have imagined he foreshadowed it. 

So far as we can gather, the patentee has not yet applied 
for corresponding patents in England or America, although 
his original application in Germany is dated September, 
1908. Possibly the explanation of this fact is due to his 
appreciation of the foregoing facts, and to the lack of 
utility, omission of description, and failure to disclose in 
his specification any useful domestic or industrial applica- 
tion, which alone renders a patent of any value in these 
countries. It may be further added that the date of grant 
of the patent in Germany to Herr Schnabel was two months 
later than the date of Professor Bone’s patent in England 
for the industrial application of surface combustion, from 
which prior grant in England follow the usual rights to Pro- 
fessor Bone in Germany under the convention, and which 
rights he has claimed. 


Tar for Road-Surfacing—The Road Board’s 
Specifications. 


Tue paper by Messrs. A. R. Warnes and W. B. Southerton, 
which was read before the Midland Junior Gas Association 
last Friday, on “ Coal Tar and Some of its Products,” draws 
attention to several points of interest in the specifications 
for tar for road use which were issued by the Road Board 
in the spring of last year. These specifications have been 
the subject of a good deal of criticism on the part of gas 
managers and tar distillers; but the criticism has been to 
some extent mutually destructive, because gas managers and 
tar distillers seldom hold identical views on such matters. 
Putting on one side for the moment the case of the large 
gas undertakings which possess their own tar-works, it may 
be pointed out that in the past tar distillers have taken the 
bulk of the tar produced on gas-works; and after more or 
less thorough working up by distillation or otherwise, have 
acted as distributors of tar and tar products throughout the 
country. In this capacity, the tar distillers had to collect 
the tar from the gas-works in consignments depending more 
or less broadly on the make of gas at the season of the 
year. The tar storage tanks or wells on a gas-works are 
usually of somewhat limited capacity ; and the obliga- 
tion of relieving the gas-works of the tar as made was 
thrown upon the tar distiller. By way of compensation 
for collecting the tar from the gas-works—not as he re- 
quired it, but as it was produced—the tar distiller knew 
that he could depend on receiving practically the whole 
annual output of tar, and so could equip his works and 
arrange his market dealings accordingly. He relied on 
obtaining for refined or distilled tar a considerably higher 
price than he paid the gas-works for crude tar. When, 
however, tar was introduced for road treatment on a con- 
siderable scale, highway authorities in many cases went 
direct to local gas-works for their supplies of tar; thereby 
saving the cost of carriage from the gas-works to the tar 
distillery, and from the latter back to the locality where 
it was required for use on the roads. Since tar distil- 
leries are somewhat sparsely distributed over the country, 
especially in agricultural districts, the saving in cost of 
transport was often considerable. But the gas-works in most 
instances were able to supply crude tar only; and while, in 
some cases, this was found to give perfectly satisfactory 
results, in other cases the work done with crude tar was 
stated to lack efficiency and durability, and allegations were 
sometimes made that frontagers suffered material damage 
through its use. Moreover, the demand for tar for road use 
being mostly confined to the summer half of the year, it 
coincided with the period of smallest production at the gas- 
works. This coincidence was economically unfortunate, 
because, while the small summer make of tar was almost 
wholly directly absorbed for road use, the big surplus winter 
production was untouched therefor, and was thrown upon 
the hands of the distiller. Instead of adjusting the seasonal 
demand to the seasonal production of tar, the new conditions 
produced a wider divergence. The tar distiller found it 
necessary to provide storage for large purchases of tar, the 
supplies of which were restricted far more than formerly to 
the winter months. 

In order to meet the objections raised in some quarters 
to the use of crude tar, many gas undertakings introduced 





plant which more or less efficiently removed the greater 
part of the water and the light oils from the crude tar. The 
freed tar thus produced proved in many cases to be sub- 
stantially as good for road surfacing as the refined or pre- 
pared tar furnished by distillers; and it was sold by the gas 
undertakings at considerably higher prices than were ob- 
tainable for crude tar. But ere long road surveyors and 
engineers began to discriminate between different tars, quite 
apart from the fact that they contained more or less water 
and light oils. The density and viscosity of the tars pro. 
duced at different works vary greatly, as every gas manager 
knows. In this respect, the distiller had the advantage over 
the gas-works, in that he could blend the tar from one works 
with that from another, and so supply a fairly uniform grade 
of prepared tar. The coal tars from a few gas-works have 
been described (and we know with some approach to truth) 
as consisting essentially of liquor, naphthalene, and free 
carbon. When such tars were used without blending for 
the surface treatment of roads, the results were reported to 
be disastrous. The tar was stated to lack both cohesiveness, 
and the property of adhering to the road material. Dis- 
integration of the treated road surface was said to ensue 
prematurely. On the other hand, the tars from other, and, 
we believe, the majority, of gas-works contain a sufficient 
proportion of oils and heavy bituminous compounds to 
render them more durable when exposed to the disinte- 
grating influences of wind, sun, rain, and passing vehicles. 
Certain highway authorities, on the basis of their somewhat 
limited experience, proceeded to issue specifications for the 
grade of tar which they desired to purchase. The issue of 
such specifications was more or less restricted and sporadic, 
until the Road Board specifications appeared last spring. 
Since these were issued with the approval of the Advisory 
Engineering Committee of the Board, and which Committee 
comprises men of very wide experience in the use of tar in 
road construction and maintenance, it may be presumed that 
the specifications crystallized the ripest experience avail- 
able at that date. But there is reason to believe that the 
prolonged drought of last summer, in conjunction with the 
extension of road-tarring operations, has led to an insistent 
call for the revision of these specifications in certain par- 
ticulars ; and consequently the references of Messrs. Warnes 
and Southerton to them in the interesting paper already 
referred to come opportunely. 

The points to which the authors specially direct attention 
are the limitation of “free carbon,” and the method to be 
followed for its determination, the effect of naphthalene on 
the physical properties of tar, and its determination. There 
is little doubt that the Road Board, in their desire to avoid 
a repetition of failures believed to be due to the use of tar 
containing an excessive proportion of “free carbon,” went 
to the opposite extreme, and prescribed too low a limit— 
lower, indeed, than that in the Hampshire and other earlier 
specifications for tar for road use. Even those who cannot 
subscribe to the contention put forward in the paper (which 
is given elsewhere in to-day’s “ JouRNAL”) that, because 
extracted “free carbon” may, by the application of pres- 
sure, be caused to cohere into a cake sufficiently hard to 
be handled, it possesses binding qualities worthy of recogni- 
tion, will not deny that tars containing more “free carbon 
than the Road Board have specified have proved, in prac- 
tical use, to be possessed of sufficient binding power and 
durability. Clearly, a fairly liberal extension of the “ free 
“ carbon ” limit in the Road Board specification is called 
for, especially in the interests of tar produced in the London 
and North-East coast districts. The method to be followed 
in the estimation of “ free carbon” might also be stated with 
advantage in these asin other specifications. Inthe absence 
of a specific statement to the contrary, however, it may be 
concluded that the fullest possible extraction of other mate- 
rial from the “ free carbon” is permissible. - 

The Road Board have hitherto imposed no restriction on 
the amount of naphthalene in the tar supplied direct from gas- 
works, for obvious reasons, though distillers are not allowed 
quite a free hand in this respect. The effect of naphthalene 
on the physical properties of pitch which is broken-down 
or softened by creosote oil containing more or less naphtha- 
lene has lately been the subject of investigation [aute p. 279)- 
Its effect on the physical qualities of tar itself does not 
appear to have been so closely studied ; and Messrs. Warnes 
and Southerton deserve thanks for drawing attention to the 
need for research in this direction. Moreover, the problem 
of the direct estimation of naphthalene in coal tar 1s one 
which a resourceful analytical chemist might well take up. 
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Security Depreciation and Labour Unrest. 


Tue country hada generous examiner and critic of its affairs 
in the Chairman of the Commercial Gas Company (Mr. 
W. G. Bradshaw) when he was before the proprietors last 
Thursday. Excepting in the heavy cloud thrown by the 
menacing national coal strike, he does not find that things 
are at all bad, or that there is any real cause for complaint 
other than probably over matters of detail. Even the big 
depreciation in Consols and gilt-edged securities (the sup- 
posed causes for which have been exposed and probed by 
many people) is a matter over which one rises from listening 
to the eloquent explanation of Mr. Bradshaw with a feeling 
that for such depreciation one ought almost to rejoice, inas- 
much as it discloses golden compensations, which would not 
be in existence if there was more money to invest in Consols 
and their cognates. One does not care to tackle such a 
master of finance as Mr. Bradshaw, whose analytical mind 
is constantly turned to the investigation of the movements 
that improve or adversely affect the security of financial 
interests; but one cannot think that the explanation of 
the operation of the law of supply and demand, while 
it may be largely true, compasses the whole story of 
the causes that have brought gilt-edged securities down to 
the present low value. If it were the complete story, then, 
prima facie, the proper thing to pray for would be, that the 
same cause that has brought low interest-bearing gilt-edged 
securities down to where they are might long continue to 
keep them there. Gas companies’ invested reserves, with 
those of other trading concerns, have suffered seriously from 
this depreciation—the Commercial Gas Company’s funds 
among them. When this depreciation is contemplated in 
the aggregate it makes an astonishing whole. 

But the low-lying value is not likely to be a perpetual 
condition, when consideration is given to the cause of its 
production, as Mr. Bradshaw sees it. Never, he says in 
effect, have there been more good outlets for money than 
exist to-day; and while this so, people are not satisfied 
with realizing only the low return from gilt-edged securities. 
This is a proposition with which no one can disagree. The 
profitable employment of money, he adds, means greater 
prosperity ; and never was England more prosperous and 
powerful than she is to-day. No one can deny hard facts in 
relation to the prosperity ; nor will anyone be so unpatriotic 
as to deny the powerfulness. But few will agree that 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities have not suffered— 
not only from theapplication of economic laws, but from other 
causes of political and social origin that are too obvious to 
need mentioning. There is, however, this reflection (apply- 
ing Mr. Bradshaw’s reason for the depreciation), that extra- 
ordinary prosperity must in time choke for a period the cur- 
rent outlets for the employment of money at the higher rates 
of return, and that the high-grade prosperity must also inevit- 
ably lead to over-trading and speculation. Therefore, this 
very prosperity brings into existence the diluents of its rich- 
ness, and gradually produces conditions that will rehabilitate 
the market values of the gilt-edged securities. We are not 
altogether sure, supposing we were fully in accord with Mr. 
Bradshaw, that under the circumstances this rehabilitation 
isa thing to be desired or welcomed, save that a perpetually 
full measure of prosperity (much as our natures like it) 
would not be good for mankind. The reflux stimulates 
human energy perhaps more than the placid flow and rising 
of the stream of prosperity. We wish it were possible to 
accept Mr. Bradshaw’s explanation without any reservation. 
lhereis much truth in it ; but isit the whole measure? We 
cannot say definitely; nor do we think it possible for any 
financier, however skilful he may be, to place his finger on 
one spot, and say, “ Here lies the alpha and the omega of the 
influences that have brought about this degradation in the 
country’s front-rank securities.” 

his was really the main feature of Mr. Bradshaw’s 
address last week. There is all this prosperity, not- 
withstanding the political troubles abroad and at home, 
as well as a level of labour unrest that in height finds its 
antithesis in the lowness of the level of the market prices 
of gilt-edged securities. A word as to the labour unrest. 
Mr. Bradshaw is of opinion this is largely consequent upon 
the increased cost of living. This is partly—we should 
hardly say “largely ’”’—the cause. Because, as he himself 
shows, the prosperity of the country has never been so great 
as now, and employment has not been better for years. To 
which we may add that wages have never been higher in 
the annals of industry.. Looking at these general conditions, 





Mr. Bradshaw’s attributed reason for the major part of 
labour unrest may apply sectionally to labour, but not to the 
whole; and therefore sectionally there were, and still are, 
wage adjustments to be made. But we would not deprive 
the inventive skill of the Socialists, nor the current domina- 
tion of the Trade Unions by that factious and militant order, 
of a large share in the contemporary disturbance of the 
social system of the country. 

However, these are general topics. Prosperity is the 
more genial subject; and in the ruling prosperity the East- 
end of London has shared. There was a slight drop in 
the quantity of gas sold there during the half year ; but, on 
the whole year’s trading, there was a 1 per cent. increase. 
The employees have been given additional pay and holiday 
allowances, which, we believe, put the gas workers of London 
on about a common level in these respects. Economies 
through the manufacturing departments continue to accrue ; 
the make of gas is now up to 12,822 cubic feet per ton of 
coal carbonized, while the fuel account is down to an unpre- 
cedented figure for the Company. So progress is made. 
The trading of the half year supplied the money for the full 
statutory dividends, gave the additional benefits to the em- 
ployees, and left a good balance to go to undivided profits. 
All concerned displayed at the meeting their satisfaction 
with results and prospects. 


Mutual Benefits from Amalgamation. 


THERE is a great deal of reciprocity about the proposed 
amalgamation of the Wandsworth and Putney, the Mitcham 
and Wimbledon, and the Epsom and Ewell Gas Companies. 
This was made plain by the Chairman of the first-named 
Company (Mr. H. E. Jones), in his speech at their Wharn- 
cliffe meeting last Tuesday—a plainness that is to a certain 
extent lost by the time one has waded through the 41 pages 
of printed matter contained in the Bill for the fusion of the 
concerns that is now confidently awaiting the consideration 
of Parliament. Each party to this scheme has something 
to offer that will be useful to the other two, and the con- 
solidation of which contributions to usefulness will be of 
public advantage. The Wandsworth Company have large, 
valuable opportunities for effecting economies ; but they are 
restrained in their use by the limitations put upon them by 
their circumscribed and well-filled area. There is a sort of 
ring-fence at the moment round the application of the means 
of economy possessed by the Company; and this fence 
requires to be broken down. It would surely be the height 
of imprudence, in the public interests, for anyone to stand 
in the way of the economies to be derived from riverside 
works, from direct communication with Newcastle, from 
centralized administration, from a single chief executive 
staff, from concentration of power in buying and selling, 
and from the scope provided for working-up secondary pro- 
ducts which is at present denied by separation. 

The Wandsworth Company are justified in thinking that 
its history and present position give them the title to a 
respectful belief on the part of Parliament and the local 
authorities concerned that their administration and capa- 
city for economical working will throw benefits over the two 
large areas with which it is proposed to amalgamate. The 
two districts, through cheaper gas, will be the greatest 
gainers in future; while the Wandsworth area will share in 
the advantages that will accrue from the expansion that the 
other districts will permit, and which the economies at the 
Wandsworth end will promote. It seems ridiculous that 
expensive new works should be put down in a neighbourhood 
where they are not wanted, and that heavy manufacturing 
costs should continue there through the remoteness of the 
works from water carriage, when gas can be transmitted 
from works located on the banks of the Thames, with the 
coal fed direct from steamer into retort-house. The case 
for amalgamation is transparent, except maybe to those 
pragmatists who appear to obtain satisfaction and delight 
in trying to effect the stoppage of progress, or to those who 
havea sort of craze for the preservation of ancient conditions, 
albeit the changes and developments produced by time show 
that such preservation is antagonistic to all current interests. 
This particular amalgamating project is drawnon the simplest 
of lines. We know of no other that has been simpler. 
There is no complication about it; there is no question as to 
the violation of parliamentary bargains. It is simply a link- 
ing up of fortunes, with the primary statutory conditions 
remaining intact in each area. The sliding-scales as to price 
and dividends will continue as before, and will serve as the 
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basis for operations in each district. Where they will all 
benefit will be in the pari passu division of the derivatives 
from the combination of opportunities that each party to 
the amalgamation will contribute. 


Modern Considerations Affecting Shop Lighting. 


Lonc in possession of the shop lighting of the country, the 
gas-lighting industry was slow in realizing that new con- 
ditions that were arising, through the supplanting of the old 
order of shop, demanded new conditions in the artificial 
illumination of such establishments. In some districts, in 
consequence, the electric light had an easy conquest; but 
in many of these districts, gas is returning to its own again, 
through a proper enterprise and an awakening, for which 
electric lighting has to be thanked. We have seen a large 
displacement of the outside glaring and eye-torturing flame- 
arc lamps by high-pressure inverted gas-lamps ; anda change 
in view regarding the lighting of the interiors of windows 
where the properly reflected light of high-pressure gas- 
lamps is not preferred, or is not regarded as being sufficient, 
enables gas, especially the inverted form of burner, to take 
a leading place in such lighting. In London and the 
suburbs, we see springing up everywhere new architec- 
tural styles in shop windows; and more art is displayed 
to-day in the dressing of such windows. But the differ- 
ences in windows, in the classes of goods displayed, and 
in the general disposition of the latter, make it wholly im- 
possible to lay down any general standard for the illu- 
mination of the “show” part of retail business premises. 
Every place and its requirement must be individually 
treated. This stood out distinctly in the papers read on 
the subject, by Mr. N. W. Prangnell, advocating electricity, 
and by Mr. A. E. Broadberry, advocating gas, before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society last Tuesday. Mr. Broad- 
berry has done a large part in advancing the appreciation 
of high-pressure gas in the extensive district over the gas 
supply of which he holds executive control under a pro- 
gressive Board of Directors. 

There is no question about it that the progress in the 
science and art of illumination is making the paths of gas 
lighting much easier in the illumination of shops. Those 
who are students and followers of this science and art 
condemn the flame arc lamp—with its high intensity, its 
blinding glare, and unsteadiness—as a suitable means for 
outside shop illumination. The “man in the street” liber- 
ally confirms the condemnation. Yet many shopkeepers 
will have high-power lamps—first, because they have a 
belief in their advertising power; and, secondly, because 
(as Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, put it) the higher standard of street illumi- 
nation enforces upon the shopkeeper the necessity for 
attraction sake, of doing something better. High-pressure 
inverted gas-lamps come in economically, and give the 
tradesman what he requires, at the same time ruling out the 
high intrinsic brilliancy of the flame arc light, and the un- 
steadiness. The shopkeeper who uses a number of low- 
pitched flame arc lamps in front of his shop is a nuisance to 
the community generally; and he exhibits his inapprecia- 
tion of the fact that his wishes in this matter have no right 
to override public convenience and comfort. 

Then we come to the lighting of the inside of the shop 
windows. In the days of the old carbon filament electric 
lamps, they were adopted because there was an idea they 
could be placed with impunity among the goods shown. Ex- 
perience sometimes exacts a heavy price for its teachings. 
It has done so in this particular among tradesmen. Then 
came the metallic filament lamp; and teachers of scien- 
tific illumination tell us that the glare of these lamps, if 
openly placed, prohibits the inspection of the goods in the 
windows of shops, that they should be shielded, and that 
sources of light are not required among the goods, but that 
the light should be thrown upon the goods. Then what 
for inside purposes better than the light of top inverted gas- 
burners, with reflectors, all fixed beyond the range of vision. 
The new architectural designs for shop windows make this 
form of lighting especially applicable. Study these new 
designs, and the methods of application are readily dis- 
cernible. A lowered facia, with the name of the tradesman 
let in with opal glass, serves to screen the top lights from 
the eyes of those inspecting the goods in the windows; or a 
screen of fancy and tinted glass with the name painted on 
it, or the name formed by glass letters, also makes a suit- 
able and pretty screen, and serves the double purpose of an 





artistic advertisement and a protector of the eyes from the 
sources of light employed for illuminating the goods. The 
showcase form of window in more modern design is being 
revived; and this again is an appropriate form of window 
for inverted gas-lamps. With the modern tendency to more 
ornate designs in shop windows and fixtures, gas-lighting 
engineers must keep pace. The study of the science and 
art of shop illumination serves gas-lighting well; and it sub- 
scribes to Mr. Broadberry statement of belief in universal 
application that we find in these words: “ That there are 
“ differences in the requirements of various trades, I think 
“ nobody will deny, and that they can be met by incandes- 
“cent gas, I believe I could demonstrate individually in 
“all trades by photographs, if I had had more time at 
“‘ my disposal.” With new gas-lamps, under the now re- 
cognized principle that goods should be illuminated without 
the sources of light being distributed among them to irritate 
the eyes, plenty of light can be obtained, and that at but a 
modest cost. 








Institution Movements. 


At one time, it used to be the practice for the Institution to 
annually come to life, and then, to all outward appearance, there 
was suspended animation until the signs of returning life just 
before June. The absurdity of this was seen two or three years 
ago; and since then, occasionally, intelligence of events that 
were occupying the Council’s attention has been officially com- 
municated for publication. At other times things on the fais, 
about which it would have been well to have had some publicity, 
have been kept as dark as night. System and discrimination 
appear to have been at fault. There are, of course, matters that 
should not be divulged until they have matured ; but this applies 
rather to the few than to the majority of topics that engage the 
Council. However, there is now to be systematic publicity given 
to matters that can appropriately be made known directly after 
the meetings of the Council. The first notes under this new 
arrangement are published this week. True they do not convey 
much important intelligence; but they will assist in periodically 
reminding the rank-and-file of the Institution that there is activity 
behind the scenes, and in indicating to them some of the lines of 
these activities. 


Residual Products Powers. 


It is interesting to observe that the London Chamber of 
Commerce have lodged a petition against the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Company’s Bill—presumably in connection with the 
question of the “ purchase” of residuals, which was lately a topic 
of discussion between Mr. William Pearce and ourselves [ante, 
pp. 202, 300]. If readers, too, look down the list of petitions pub- 
lished in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” last and this week, 
they will see the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association are petitioning 
in quite a number of cases. What does this portend? and, What 
is the point to which they raise objection? Are they moving 
along the same lines as the London Chamber of Commerce ? 


Near Breaking Point. 


The heavy coal cloud is near breaking point. Two days 
more, and the notices of the men will expire ; and the greatest in- 
dustrial war of modern times will have commenced, unless an 
eleventh-hour agreement is reached. To-day is the critical one. 
It may see the means provided for dispersing the cloud; it may 
see its dark intensity and weight increased. The past week was 
one of many and varied conferences ; but from them all there was 
not much that could be extracted to give greater hope. The re- 
presentatives of masters and men in the English Federated area 
met. The masters agreed to accept the principle of the minimum 
wage on terms; but the terms did not commend themselves to the 
men. The masters and men’s leaders representing all districts 
accepted an invitation of the Prime Minister to meet him, and a 
number of his colleagues, to discuss the matters in dispute ; and 
there were, in response, conferences on Thursday and Friday. 
No tangible result is yet in view; as the Government pro- 
posals (as might have been anticipated) only suggested com- 
promise by mutual concession. No new scheme was evolved to 
take the place of the highly-contentious minimum wage project. 
The Government suggested that the expiration date of the notices 
of the men should be postponed, that the owners should admit 
the principle of the minimum wage, and that negotiations should 
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take place as to the amount of the minimum wage. These 
proposals did not alter the situation much ; the only encouraging 
thing is that, coming from the Government, they may carry weight 
and influence. The King, too, received the Prime Minister on 
Friday, and discussed with him the situation. The whole position 
can be summed-up by saying that things at the moment of writing, 
so far as they can be seen, are much as they were, despite all the 
efforts of the week. As already said, to-day is really the critical 
one. The Miners’ Federation met in London yesterday; and a 
full conference of the Federation is to be held to-day. Masters 
and men will again confer with the Prime Minister; and it is 
hoped that an enduring agreement will issue from the day’s work, 
Unless the result, if one of peace, is to be enduring, better let 
the combatants “have it out” than for the country to have to 
meet again, possibly at an early date, all the vigorous and costly 
preparation that has caused so much stress and anxiety just 
recently. We still hope, however, for the best. 


“Sympathetic” Help, and Universal Unionism. 


Meantime, every succeeding labour outbreak is creating fresh 
menace to our social peace and stability. From the local strike, 
we have reached the national strike. The railway strike last year 
gave us a taste of the “ sympathetic” strike. If there is a coal 
miners’ strike, the country is to have a further taste of it. The 
General Council of the Transport Workers’ Federation have 
agreed to give the miners every assistance to bring the dispute 
to, for the miners, a successful issue; and they are prepared, if 
necessary, to refuse to handle any coal whether mined in this 
country or abroad. Labour has set its feet on the highway to 
universal unionism. On top of this, comes the nternational 
movement. The Continental miners have entered into an agree- 
ment with the British miners to prevent Continental coal being 
exported to this country during the strike should there be one. 
The Continental coal miners and the transport workers of this 
country will make an effective coalition in denying us outside aid. 
The price the British miners are paying for the support of the 
Continental mining forces is reciprocity in the same manner in 
the event of coal strikes in Continental countries. Patriotism 
takes second place to self-interest. New chapters are being opened 
in the matter of industrial warfare. The question is whether the 
gravity of these things is sufficiently recognized by the community 
at large: 


Salford’s Gas Profits—Suggested Terms. 


The Local Government Board inquiry at Salford has been 
opened; but it has been adjourned sine die, to enable the Local 
Government Board to give a decision on terms submitted by the 
outside authorities in regard to the question of profit appropriation 
in aid of Salford’s rates—the outside authorities reserving the 
right to proceed with their Bill in Parliament if their terms are 
not accepted. The Corporation, it will be remembered, promoted 
this Provisional Order in place of the Bill they had lodged in 
Parliament—for what cause? The only answer that can be 
made is, to remove from Parliament as far as possible, decision 
on the vexed question of profit appropriation. But, in the circum- 
stances of the promotion of a Bill on their own account, having 
for its object the limitation of the profits, and with the decision of 
Lord Donoughmore’s Committee of 1909 behind them, the outside 
authorities had placed the Salford Corporation in a dilemma ; and 
to-day they are more pliant than ever they have been. Let it be 
clearly understood that the management of the Salford gas under- 
taking is not in any wise impugned; it has been good. Nor is 
there any question as to all the powers Salford is asking for being 
right and proper; they are necessary. The only point in dispute 


is this one of principle in regard to unlimited profit appropriation 
in aid of rates. 


The Principle of Limitation Accepted. 


The Corporation recently put themselves entirely out of court 
over the question of principle, by offering the outside authorities 
to accept a limitation of £15,000 a year on the present outstand- 
ing capital, and an additional £2500 a year on the proposed new 
capital; while they have been taking annually amounts varying 
from £20,000 to £32,000 in relief of the rates. Therefore the 
question, by the act of the Corporation themselves, has been 
reduced to one of degree. The outside authorities refused the sug- 
gested limitation, which was far in excess of the 1 per cent. on unre- 





deemed capital namedin 1909. Salford, now that the sands of time 
for negotiation are running out, appear to think it well to agree 
with their adversaries quickly ; for they have consented to the 
terms submitted by the outside authorities being left to the arbitra- 
ment of the Local Government Board, though they no doubt hope 
that the Board will suggest a larger lump sum than the outside 
authorities propose. The trouble remains, however, that the out- 
side authorities very properly reserve their right to proceed with 
their own Bill if their terms are not accepted; and this will mean 
fighting for the 1 per cent., which, if allowed by Parliament, would 
mean worse terms for Salford than those now offered. The sug- 
gestion is the appropriation from the profits in aid of the rates 
of an outside sum of £10,000; that, in respect of the outside 
districts concerned, there shall be no differential charges to public 
or private consumers; and that up to £7000 per annum may be 
set aside to form a reserve fund, with a limitation of the fund to 
£70,000. The lump sum for the rates is liberal in comparison 
with the 1 per cent. on outstanding capital. The objection to 
lump sums being fixed as the limiting points in this matter is that 
it will create a great deal more disuniformity than regulation by 
a fixed percentage. However, that is the present position of the 
matter; and we will not further discuss it until the upshot of 
the reference to the Local Government Board is seen. The 
main point is that Salford is now committed to profit limitation 
in aid of the rates. Circumstances have given them little choice 
in the matter, although they have struggled for the continuation 
of the old liberty. 


Midland Junior Gas Association. 

Until last session, the Midland Junior Gas Association 
had invariably held their business meetings on Saturday after- 
noons; but the experiment was then tried of holding one of them 
on a Thursday evening, it being thought that this might meet the 
convenience of some of the members. This year the experiment 
has been repeated ; two of the meetings being arranged to take 
place on a Friday evening. The first of these was held last week, 
when Mr. A. R. Warnes read a paper prepared by himself and 
Mr. W. B. Southerton, entitled “ Investigations on Coal Tar and 
Some of Its Products.” It will be seen that the paper [which, 
with some editorial comments, is published in this issue] must 
have entailed a considerable amount of work on the part of the 
authors; and it is much to be regretted that there was only a 
poor attendance of members to hear it read and discuss it—more 
especially as Mr. Warnes added considerably to the interest of 
the paper by frequent digressions from the actual text, in order 
to amplify various points dealt with. Last Friday’s experience 
would seem to indicate that the success of evening meetings of 
the Midland Junior Gas Association is by no means assured ; but 
it is to be hoped that the members will gather in larger numbers 
on the occasion of the second of these meetings arranged for the 
present session, when Mr. E. W. Smith is to read a paper on 
“ High Pressure Gas.” 





Trading in Electric Wiring and Fittings. 

It is mentioned in our “ Electricity Supply Memoranda” that 
the Bill promoted by the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Asso- 
ciation has been dropped. The municipal traders appear to be 
altogether unfortunate in this matter. They cannot, it seems, get 
any sufficient cohesion among themselves in applying for parlia- 
mentary powers; the individual concerns who have the powers 
when they spend heavily on wiring find that this branch of their 
trading enterprise becomes fully competent to pass through the 
bankruptcy court; and when those municipalities who trade in 
wiring and fittings without express statutory powers venture to 
defend their hardihood in the Law Courts (taken there by a local 
electrical contractor or by the Electrical Contractors’ Association) , 
they find themselves in the wrong, and a heavy bill of costs to 
foot. The Leicester Corporation were not satisfied till the law 
put them right. The Sheffield Corporation believed they possessed 
rights to trade in wiring and fittings; and faced the Courts last 
week. Mr. Justice Eve told them that, in his opinion, they were 
wrong, though they had between £20,000 and £30,000 invested 
in the wiring and fittings business. His Lordship, however, would 
not grant an injunction to restrain the Corporation, if they pro- 
mised to serve notice of an appeal to the House of Lords during 
the present sittings. On the other hand, he would not allow taxa- 
tion of costs agains the Corporation to be stayed. This fixes the 
Corporation to a limited period for commencing the prosecution 
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of their appeal. But they are hoping to get out of further litiga- 
tion through a Bill which they have in Parliament, and which con- 
tains a clause or clauses which, if agreed to by Parliament, would 
legalize the trading in wiring and fittings. The fact that the Cor- 
poration are applying to Parliament for definite powers suggests 
that they were not sanguine of securing a verdict in the Courts; 
and it also looks as though they would be thankful if circum- 
stances in the Parliamentary Committee rooms permitted them 
to escape from the necessity of carrying the case to the Lords, 
in defence of what they have hitherto considered to be their 
legitimate position. 





Proprietors’ Dividend Rights. 


The Brentford Gas Company, working for three months of the 
past half year with a price of gas 2d. less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1g10, did not succeed, through the excellent addi- 
tional business secured, in recouping the revenue they thus re- 
linquished. It could hardly have been expected that a twopenny 
reduction would immediately stimulate business to such a degree 
as to maintain their revenue at the old figure. However, the 
Chairman (Mr. Ulick J. Burke) had several interesting things 
to introduce to the notice of the proprietors last Friday, upon all 
of which the proprietors were, in turn, able to congratulate the 
Board, and to approve of their policy. The most interesting 
general point during the proceedings was the one of principle 
raised by Mr. H. D. Ellis. It was as to the payment of the full 
statutory dividends to the proprietors. This is not done at 
present, though the Company are ina position, financial and econ- 
omic, that has never been excelled in their history. The carry- 
forward is one to be envied, the works and property generally 
are generously maintained, the consumers are receiving gas at 
2s. 5d., the employees are dealt with liberally, and the yield per 
ton of coal is high. Yet the proprietors are not given the full 
statutory dividend—true by only } per cent. at the 2s. 7d. price, 
and 1 per cent. at the 2s. 5d. price. Really, it is difficult to see 
why there should be this shortage any longer. 


Where Lies the Real Weakness. 


The Chairman says he regards it as a weakness of the sliding- 
scale system that an increase of dividend (the modest one-seventh 
part of the total benefit that goes to consumers and proprietors) 
should be considered the motive power to reductions, as there is 
the temptation to imprudence on the part of Directors in bringing 
about reductions before they are warranted. Under such cir- 
cumstances—where there is imprudence—it is. not the weakness 
of the sliding-scale but the weakness of Directors that is at fault; 
and we do not think Mr. Burke or his colleagues require to keep 
back any part of the proprietors’ statutory dividend in order to 
testify to the absence of so undesirable a trait among them. It 
was not many years ago that the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s proprietors were not paid the full dividend to which they 
were entitled. But after a time, Sir George Livesey came to the 
conclusion that the private consumers and the public authorities 
were getting cheap gas, but the local authorities were constantly 
taking every means to which they could put their hands of getting 
out of the companies more money for the local exchequer. There- 
fore, he saw no reason why the proprietors should not have the 
full statutory reward that Parliament said should be their due. 
That has been the policy of the South Metropolitan Company 
ever since; and a good one it is, unless the Directors of a com- 
pany wish it to be inferred that the standard price is too high. 


Gas Cooking and the Threatened Coal Strike. 


One minor effect of the threatened coal strike will be an 
increased use of gas for cooking and heating purposes. All over 
the country, prudent people are having gas stoves and fires in- 
stalled in their houses, in the hope and belief that, if the worst 
should happen and the coal supply be stopped, gas will continue 
to flow through the pipes and furnish both light and heat, 
Though coal-cellars may be full, the advantage of being able to 
draw on the reserve at the gas-works in such a crisis as is ap- 
proaching has impressed itself on the minds of many people who 
have not hitherto been users of gas for heating purposes. This is 
particularly the case in small country towns, where gas is com- 
paratively dear and its use correspondingly restricted. In some 
of these places, gas managers have suddenly found themselves 
inundated with orders for stoves and fires. It has apparently 











dawned on the inhabitants that if there is a strike small towns 
remote from the coalfields will very quickly feel the pinch, and 
may have difficulty in obtaining the few trucks of coal necessary 
for their requirements. The fact that the gas companies have 
fairly good stocks of coal is generally known; and people seem to 
have confidence in the companies’ ability to keep things going 
until the trouble is over. In most cases, no doubt, this confidence 
will be fully justified. Inthe meantime, those who are having gas 
stoves and fires put in will have an opportunity of proving by 
actual experience the advantages of the use of gas for purposes 
other than lighting, with the result that further stimulus will be 
given to the industry. 


Another Co-Partnership Company. 


It is a pleasure to welcome another undertaking among the 
growing list of those who have adopted the principle of co-partner- 
ship. This is the Aldershot Gas and Water Company, at whose 
recent half-yearly meeting the announcement was made that the 
Board had had under consideration the question of co-partner- 
ship, and as a result a scheme had been adopted which would be 
brought into force as from July 1 last. This scheme has been 
drawn up by the General Manager (Mr. R. W. Edwards), who 
confessed that it was a matter in which he felt the keenest 
interest. The terms have not yet been published; but it is in- 
tended later on to call the employees together and explain the 
proposal to them, when agreements will be entered into with 
the regular hands. The men will be brought into the Company 
as stockholders; and the bonus will be dependent on the selling 
price of gas. By this means, the Directors feel confident—and 
other instances show that there are the best of all possible grounds 
for this confidence—that the general body of the employees will 
accept the new arrangement in the true spirit, and that, by its 
benefits, they will realize more and more the responsibilities and 
importance of their respective duties. We congratulate both the 
Company and the men on the excellent prospect that this step 
opens out to them. 


Legalized Intimidation. 


There are almost daily complaints made of the state of affairs 
that has arisen in consequence of the liberty of action allowed 
to the unions under the Trade Disputes Act ; and various move- 
ments have been set on foot to secure the repeal of a measure 
that is so widely felt to be against the best interests of the country 
as awhole. The latest campaign in this direction has been in- 
augurated by the Council of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, who are inviting the co-operation of all those who desire 
to safeguard the freedom of labour and the interests of the public 
against the evils of “ peaceful persuasion,” in a national demand 
for the alteration of the law. There is no doubt good reason for 
the opinion expressed that it is unlikely the present Parliament 
will move in this direction unless an organized public protest is 
made against the continuance of the existing menacing and law- 
ess state of things. The unions, it is pointed out, represent a 
minority of the wage-earning classes of the country; but, owing 
to the fact that this minority is organized, it is powerful in 
defence of its claim to enjoy, under the sanction of the law of 
the land, the right to threaten, bully, and attack the unorganized 
majority. The suggestion of the Council of the League is that 
public petitions, in terms similar to the resolutions adopted by 
the Justices of Liverpool and other places, should be placed for 
signature in all parts of the country; and that these should be 
sent, when complete, to local Members of Parliament for pre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. They also suggest that, 
wherever practicable, public meetings should be held in support 
of the amendment of the law, and that the question should be 
raised at political meetings. It may be remarked that the Secre- 
tary of the League (whose offices are at No. 25, Victoria Street, 
Westminster) will forward copies of petitions on request, and will 
also give advice as to the methods to be adopted in the suggested 
campaign. 





Superannuation and Security of Tenure. 

One of the principal planks in the platform of the Institution 
of Municipal Engineers, ever since its inception, has been to take 
such steps as might be deemed expedient with a view to obtaining 
security of tenure and superannuation for municipal engineering 
officials; and, in fact, this is one of the objects defined by the 
bye-laws. Another body working towards the same end is the 
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National Association of Local Government Officers, who, with a 
desire to remedy what they consider the existing unsatisfactory 
conditions, in 1908 drafted a Bill for presentation to Parliament. 
This measure deals with both superannuation and tenure of 
office; and negotiations are being carried on to secure extended 
sympathy and support for it. The main points of the Bill were 
set forth in a paper read before the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers some days ago by Mr. A. W. Gray, who urged that, as 
the duties performed by a municipal engineer or surveyor are 
of a special nature, in many instances carried out under difficult 
circumstances, and in the face of considerable opposition and 
prejudice, it is of the utmost importance that adequate protection 
in the shape of security of tenure should be afforded every officer 
whose unpleasant duty it is to initiate any proceedings against 
offenders. As to remuneration, he said that in this respect 
municipal engineering compared unfavourably with other pro- 
fessions; and therefore superannuation was of importance. It 
was admitted that several authorities have obtained Private Acts 
dealing with the question of superannuation; but the author 
expressed the opinion that there are grave practical objections 
to the adoption of local schemes, compared with the establish- 
ment of a national scheme. It may be pointed out that the Bill 
already referred to defines local authority in a wide sense, and 
provides for the superannuation of every officer or servant in their 
employ who shall become incapable of discharging the duties 
of his office with efficiency by reason of permanent infirmity of 
mind or body or of old age, or who shall have attained the age of 
60 years and have completed an aggregate service of 40 years, or 
shall have attained the full age of 65 years. It is also provided 
that, except by reason of permanent infirmity of mind or body, 
no officer of any local authority shall be removed by such 
authority without the assent of the Local Government Board. 








PERSONAL. 


We are gratified to learn of the receipt of a letter yesterday, 
at the London Offices of the firm, from Mr. CorBET WoopaLL, 
saying: “I am considerably better, and hope to be back at work 
again in Westminster before the end of the current week.” 


Mr. T. E. Furniss, of the Slathwaite Gas Company, has been 
appointed Manager of the Guisborough Gas Company—a position 
for which applications were invited in the “ JourNAL” towards 
the close of last month. 





The Widnes Corporation have decided to confer the freedom 
of the borough upon Mr. H. WapE Deacon, of Aigburth, Liver- 
pool. Mr. Deacon is a member of a family who founded the 
chemical industry in this portion of Lancashire; and he is Chair- 
man of the Liverpool United Gas Company. 


The Huddersfield Town Council, on the recommendation of 
the Water Committee, have appointed Mr. J. W. ARMITAGE (of 
the Borough Engineer’s Department) to the position of Water- 
Works Manager, in succession to the late Mr. J. W. Schofield, 
whose death was recently recorded in the “ JouRNAL.” 


On the occasion of the annual dinner of the Junior Institution 
of Engineers on the 17th inst., Mr. WALTER T. Dunn (the Secre- 
tary of the Institution of Gas Engineers and the Acting-Secretary 
of the British Commercial Gas Association) was presented with an 
illuminated address and a cheque, in recognition of his services as 
Secretary for twenty-seven years. He relinquished this position 
a few months ago, and was elected Chairman of the Institution. 


Following on the interesting presentation by the chief officials 
of the Brighton and Hove Gas Company to Mr. JosepH Casn, 
the Engineer and General Manager (reference to which was made 
in the “ JouRNAL ” last week), the whole of the employees, num- 
bering between 700 and 800, have also testified to the affection 
and esteem in which Mr. Cash is held by subscribing for a hand- 
some gold watch-chain and match-box. We learn that this ex- 
pression was perfectly spontaneous on their part ; and so popular 


was the movement that practically all the members of the large 
staff supported it. 


In the report to be presented at the half-yearly meeting of the 
over Gas Company on the 4th prox., the Directors indicate the 
1anges which have been made in the engineering staff in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Raphael Herring. The vacancy thus 
caused has been filled by the appointment of his son, Mr. E>bwarD 
CHARLES HERRING (who has been in the service of the Company 
Fe, ssistant-Manager for the past ten years) as Manager and 
pep: Engineer ; and the services of Mr. WALTER R. HERRING, 
M.Inst.C.E., have been secured as Consulting Engineer. With 
regard to the latter appointment, the Directors say they anticipate 
much benefit to the Company from the advice and assistance they 
will receive from Mr. Herring in “ maintaining the efficiency of the 
works and the management of the Company’s business.” 


D 
cl 





OBITUARY. 


ANDREW GILLESPIE. 


A vERY wide circle of private and professional friends will learn 
with regret of the death last Tuesday morning, at his residence, 
“Glenlyon,” Helensburgh, at the age of 77, of Mr. Andrew 
Gillespie, the well-known consulting gas engineer of Glasgow. Mr. 
Gillespie had been associated with gas engineering for upwards 
of half-a-century. For thirty-one years he was connected with 
the Barrowfield Iron-Works, Limited—first as their Manager, 
subsequently as Managing partner. During this time he was 
actively engaged in gas engineering, both in this country and on 
the Continent; carrying out large contracts in France, Spain, 
Italy, and Russia, as well as in the Colonies, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In 1891 he commenced business as a con- 
sulting engineer—his practice including many corporation and 
private gas companies in Scotland and the North of Ireland; 
and he was frequently employed as arbiter and as skilled adviser 
in the purchase of gas undertakings. In addition to work directly 
associated with gas engineering, he was largely engaged in work 
connected with the recovery of bye-products from blast-furnaces 
and coke-ovens; and he designed and supervised the construc- 
tion of many extensive plants for these purposes both in Scotland 
and England. He was for twenty-years the Consulting Engineer 
to the Burmah Oil Company, and more recently to several com- 
panies identified with this very successful enterprise. His work 
in this’direction was of a most interesting character—including 
the complete construction and equipment of several large re- 
fineries, and of two important oil pipe-lines. Six years ago, he 
took in as partner his elder son, Mr. John Gillespie, under the 
style of A. Gillespie and Son, by whom, since his father’s virtual 
retirement, owing to illness, some three years ago, the business 
has been carried on. 

Mr. Gillespie was a widower, and he leaves two sons (one a 
minister) and two daughters. . He was a man of the very highest 
character, and was greatly beloved by all who knew him. His 
friends in business have, since his death, given expression to their 
regard for him in letters which have been very comforting to his 
family. 





We regret to record the death, on the 18th inst., in his 74th year, 
of Mr. WILLIAM GRANT, the Chairman of the Portsmouth Water 
Company and of the’ Portsmouth Water-Fittings Company, 
Limited. Deceased was seized with illness in the train on his 
return journey from London on the previous Thursday, and was 
removed in an unconscious condition suffering from cerebral 
hemorrhage. He never recovered from the attack. Mr. Grant 
was a Director of the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany, the West London Extension Railway, and the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Society. As a Chairman he was regarded as an 
ideal of businesslike precision, combined with the utmost courtesy 
to all. He was a Justice of the Peace; and at a special assembly 
of the Bench on Monday morning last week, the Mayor (Alderman 
Sir Scott Foster) expressed regret at the loss they had sustained, 
as he and all his colleagues looked upon Mr. Grant as a gentleman 
of high integrity and marked ability. There were present on the 
occasion the Secretary and the Engineer of the Water Company 
(Mr. J. L. Wilkinson and Mr. Herbert Ashley). The funeral took 
place last Wednesday. The first part of the service was held 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, and the interment was at 
Rowner, Hants. The ceremony was attended by the Mayor of 
Portsmouth and members of the Corporation, as well as by repre- 
sentatives of the Portsmouth Water Company and other Com- 
panies with which deceased had been connected, and by many 
brother Magistrates. 








The Late Mr. John Pirie. 


The funeral of the late Mr. John Pirie—who for nearly a quarter- 
of-a-century acted as Scottish correspondent to the “ JouRNAL,” 
took place in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh, last Wednesday 
afternoon. There wasa large attendance of mourners, including 
a number of Edinburgh pressmen—colleagues of the deceased 
gentleman. There were several beautiful wreaths sent, including 
those from his widow, the Working Men’s Club, in the affairs of 
which Mr. Pirie took a deep interest, and from his colleagues in 
the Court of Session. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
several of the Scottish newspapers bear testimony to the ability 
of Mr. Pirie as a pressman. . In the quarter-of-a-century he was 
the correspondent of the “ JourNAL,” it was manifest that his 
work was characterized by a very high standard, and bore the 
unmistakable evidence of wide knowledge of the subject. In 
other directions, too (a personal friend in Edinburgh writes), 
Mr. Pirie was an expert; and in the Court of Session, where in 
later years he represented two Scottish newspapers, he was re- 
garded as one of the most outstanding among the legal reporting 
correspondents. He was a fine shorthand writer ; and no judgment, 
however intricate or involved, was too much for his unfailing 
pencil. His death at the comparatively early age of 61 is deeply 
deplored throughout Scottish Press circles, and makes a gap which 


iit will be difficult to fill in the ranks of those Aberdeen journalists 


who have come to the front, and who, like Mr. Pirie, had started 
at the bottom of the ladder and worked their way upwards by 
merit alone. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Coal and Central Stations.—Hiring and Wiring—Repeated Evasion 
of Questions—Benevolent Schemes for the Householder—Com- 


mercial (?) Competition—Multi-Tariffed Marylebone—Birming- 
ham Profits. 


How would electricity stations fare in the event of a prolonged 
coal strike? is a question that has been asked by “ Electrical 
Engineering ;” and an answer has been sought from a number of 
station engineers. The conditions as to requirements for elec- 
tricity are so vastly varied that no standard has yet been set up, 
or rather no standard has been commonly adopted, as to what 
should be for a central station the fuel storage under conditions 
of normal requirement, let alone for meeting abnormal circum- 
stances such as those seriously minatory ones of the present. As 
a result of this, it is found that some undertakings could not at the 
present time hold out a week, in the event of a coal stoppage, 
unless special arrangements could be made; while others have 
fuel supplies that would last them from six to eight weeks. There 
are, in fact, not many of the stations that are in the position to 
stack more than 1000 to 2000 tons of coal; and our contemporary 
therefore thinks that a strike of more than six weeks’ duration 
would probably see the majority of electrical stations closed down. 
We rather fancy that not a few gas-works would be on to the 
scrapings of the stores by that time. But those who have water- 
gas plant feel a large amount of security in this connection, as 
they would hardly be tempted, whatever pressure was applied, to 
part with all their production of coke during the strike ; and with 
coke, and oil for carburetting the gas, they would be able to keep 
up the supply for a much longer period than it would be possible 
for the miners through lack of funds to refuse to work. There is 
no question the force of modern labour circumstances will tend to 
compel both gas and electrical engineers to advise auxiliary pro- 
vision in which oil will have a part. Those electrical engineers 
who have supplementary plant in the way of Diesel engines are 
thanking their good fortune. So are gas engineers who have 
water-gas plant available. Our contemporary also finds electrical 
engineers who are talking of three to four months’ supply of coal 
being the scale of future provision for storage. Itis a heavy esti- 
mate, as a national coal strike that could endure this length of time 
would require a bulky war-chest at the back of the men. Of 
course, it is not only a question of the miners, but of the railway 
men, dockers, carters, and others engaged in transport who can 
make things very awkward. As a matter of fact in these times, 
there is hardly any quarter of the labour world upon which in- 
dustry does not have to keep its eyes to guard against the effects 
of the rupture of peace. Whether there is peace or war, how- 
ever, on this occasion, some of the electricity station engineers 
foresee some ugly financial effects for not a few electricity under- 
takings. Coal has had to be bought by some at higher prices ; 
and whatever the result of the present crisis, the price of coal is 
almost sure to rise. Power prices for electrical current are, as a 
rule, cut so near the bone that there is no margin for increased 
expenditure on fuel. Then, should there be a strike, it is feared 
that many electricity stations would suffer through the closing 
down for the period of local industries. In one respect, this 
would be an advantage to any concern not blessed with large 
and well-filled fuel stores. Suppose a coal strike continued, and 
fuel exhaustion at the stations threatened, some engineers suggest 
that the first thing would be cut off the tramway supply where 
it exists; for the private lighting would have to be protected for 
as long as possible. But when pushed to extremes, one engineer 
suggests that the stations should be run for street lighting only. 
There is nothing like setting a line of procedure betimes, when 
wart menaces, 

The Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association appear to be 
unfortunate in their parliamentary ambitions. The wiring and 
fittings measure that they introduced last autumn has_ been 
dropped on second reading. Whether the opposition looked too 
formidable for the Association to run the risk of a big fight on the 
slender purse they got together, we cannot say. But the fact 
remains that against the measure in the parliamentary paper on 
the progress of Private Bills, there is now the word “ dropped.” 
We cannot imagine why this should be, if the causes suggested 
do not apply. But there has been a remarkable silence over the 
demise of the measure; and, of course, the Association cannot be 
proud of its failure to forge ahead with it. Interest is diverted 
from the defunct by the long-delayed action against the Sheffield 
Corporation, at the instance of a ratepayer, in respect of their 
electric-wiring department. When the Corporation took over the 
electricity undertaking, they also came into possession of the 
electric-wiring department of their predecessors. They claim 
that they were entitled to continue the work, and that there are 
special circumstances in this case that differentiate it from the 
ese case, - ns Mr. Justice Neville held that the Cor- 
poration were not entitled to spend money on wiring and fittings. 
rhe Sheffield case has been argued tend Mr. Follies Eve; a 
the electrical contractors have scored another victory, for his 
Lordship holds that the case does come within the Leicester 
decision. It is fully expected that the case will be carried to the 
House of Lords. 

The singular letter (reproduced in our issue last week) that 
Mr. F. ». Grogan wrote, and the “ Electrician ” published, on the 
subject of the criticism that was advanced in these columns of 





certain statements of which Mr. Grogan was the author, strikes 
one as the more singular the more one reads it. Mr. Grogan will 
not toe the line, ready enough as he was to fling about depreciatory 
statements regarding the gas-cooker without exposing for exam- 
ination the character of their foundations. We questioned the 
validity of certain of the statements made, but gave Mr. Grogan 
an opportunity, by inviting him to reply to our interrogations, of 
showing the worthiness (or otherwise) to belief of those statements. 
But Mr. Grogan with a fine agility runs away from all the mate- 
rial points, in regard to which, we assume, he detects danger in 
making any admissions. He calls our criticisms “attacks ”— 
attacks on what? His statements! Mr. Grogan attacked the 
gas-stove; plastering about it all the blackest things he could 
muster. We asked him to tell us more about them, in order to 
ascertain the strength of their base. But what is the result? 
Wesee a pair of heels, and mutterings of “ attack.” The challenge, 
too, by Mr. Marks is relegated to some “months ahead.” Mr. 
Grogan is losing a grand immediate opportunity. Why does he 
not fit in this event with one of his other engagements. It would 
make the pidce de résistance at one of his demonstrations if he would 
arrange for a hall large enough to accommodate the interested 
gas and electrical men of the district. Meanwhile Mr. Marks 
gives, in our “ Correspondence” columns, the dimensions for 
which Mr. Grogan inquired. Mr. Grogan was asked to inform us 
as to the methods he adopted in making his so-called temperature 
efficiency tests of gas and electric ovens. He has not complied. 
He was asked to put names to the “ poisonous” fumes from a 
free-burning bunsen flame, and to state their quantities under a 
given consumption of gas. He has refused to do so. We under- 
stand from Mr. Grogan’s letter (published last week) that he is 
lecturing for some months ahead in various parts of the country. 
The managements of gas undertakings in the localities in which 
he appears will be studying their own interests in watching for 
defamatery statements made in public regarding “ poisonous” 
fumes from the combustion of gas, and then do their part in 
putting an effective end to this trade slander. 

The “ Electrical Review” has still under her wing the subject of 
house heating and hot-water supply by electricity, which are widely 
accounted expensive luxuries even in the homes of professional 
electricians. But it is rather a question of the other people who 
are not professional electricians over whom all the current anxiety 
is being shown to get them to dip deeply into, and draw out full 
hands from, their pockets, in order to pay for electric cooking, 
room-heating, and water-heating. Percy Good, whose optimism 
has recently been the subject of remark, is keen on committing 
his friends to the form of water heating which, when one bath 
is taken, necessitates a diurnal wait before the next person can 
have a decent hot bath, and then there must be a conscientious 
abstention from withdrawing much water in the interval. He 
has a kick at gas water-heating. In his own circle of friends, he 
knows of two “catastrophes, nearly ending fatally,” due to a gas- 
geyser. It was very absurd of his friends to have gas-geysers 
about them improperly fitted and ventilated—just as it would be 
very absurd for them to neglect, in having their houses fitted up 
electrically, a single rule that has been laid down by an anxious 
Council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the Fire 
Offices, with the beneficent purpose of protecting both life and 
property. The necessity of these rules has been impressed by 
“enormous damage to life and property.” Now Percy Good 
assumes that a household of five persons whose average require- 
ment is 30 gallons of water per head per day (or 150 gallons 
in all) would only require half of this (say, 75 gallons) heated to 
110° Fahr. He thinks this household would be content with 360 
units per annum for lighting (less than a unit per day); and then 
upon this a perpetual leakage of energy into an electric water- 
heater at the rate of 600 watis per hour would do the water-heat- 
ing trick. The two services, we calculate, would absorb in the 
year 5606 units, which the estimable Percy Good would allow the 
householder to have for £16, which (this is again our reckoning) 
would represent an average of o°68d. per unit for both services. 
If, on the other hand, we allow 4d. per unit for the lighting service 
(£6 a year) the £10 balance would only represent 049d. per unit for 
the water service, without anything for the intellectual and moral 
damage suffered by the consumer through the inconvenience of 
waiting upon the sweet will of the electrical energy to comply with 
the pressing domestic requirements for hot water. The £16 does 
not include cooking and room heating. ‘F. R.C.,” another cor- 
respondent, does not side with Percy Good. He has in mind two 
or three consumers who tried electric house-warming ; and he 
says it would be very difficult now to persuade those victims of 
good salesmanship that electric cooking is successful from every 
point of view, and a boon anda blessing to women. He goes far- 
ther than that. He actually rejoices that he does not know any- 
one who has ever tried electric water-heating. By the ordinary 
formula, it takes about 0°25 unit to raise a gallon of water from 
60° to 140° Fahr. His gas-heater does it for 1°3 cubic feet—i., 
o'045d., and supplies the taps in bedroom, bathroom, and scullery. 
“ F, R. C.” is honest and courageous. 

There are some things upon which a little more information 
might throw new light. For instance, we see the Bristol Board 
of Guardians are proposing to substitute electricity for gas at the 
Stapleton Workhouse. It is admitted that the gas lighting is of 
an ancient order, and that it costs £325 to £350 a year. But this 
may not be the sum that a modern system of gas lighting would 
cost. Nevertheless, the expense of the antiquated gas system 1s 
used to compare with the cost of modern electricity. There do 
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not appear to have been any competitive tenders for improving 
the gas lighting and for electric lighting—nothing at all; simply 
a resolution to change to electricity, and to invite tenders for 
fitting-up the establishment. Are there any members of the 
Corporation Electricity Committee on the Board of Guardians ? 
We turn to Clacton-on-Sea. The Council own both the gas and 
electricity supply. The question of the lighting of the West Front 
has been up for consideration; and tests have been made with 
both high-pressure gas-lamps and electric flame-arc lamps. The 
Council sought the advice of Mr. Haydn Harrison, whom the 
directories describe as an electrical engineer. Electricity won. 
We wonder why the advice of a gas engineer was not also sought. 
The quotation for installing the high-pressure lamps was somewhat 
lower than for installing the flame-arc lamps; but the running cost 
of the latter is lower. A rough calculation shows a cut-price for 
electricity in order to get the lighting. We see the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Electricity Department has been making another un- 
successful attempt to capture more street-lighting territory ; but 
without success. So eager are the heads of the department that 
they are offering to do the lighting at less cost than gas! If this 
means for equal candle power, it would be interesting to know 
something about the constitution of the prices for the electric 
lamps, seeing that the Corporation are getting gas for public 
purposes at 11d. per 1000 cubic feet from the Gas Company. 
These are the sort of experiences that show the lengths to which 
the managements of some electrical concerns will go in order to 
get business from gas. We heard of a case the other day from 
another town, where there had been competition for the lighting 
of a certain establishment. Gas was in favour in the matter of 
price, when the electricity “management” intervened with the 
kindly suggestion that a small motor should be put in, and then 
the lighting could come under the power rate. Electricity was 
adopted. This is the electrical idea of commercial competition. 
The number of alternative charges that are dangled before the 
consumers of electricity in Marylebone, so as to fit every circum- 
stance that the management of the department can conceive, is a 
matter that has attracted notice on more than oneoccasion. The 
“ Electrical Times” has evidently had its attention arrested by 
the peculiar conditions, which conditions may account for part 
of the numerically excellent staff; for so many lines along which 
business is done, must complicate matters for the sub-officials. 
Our contemporary lists the alternatives. There is the much dis- 
cussed “telephone” system, a flat-rate, the maximum-demand sys- 
tem, shilling-in-the-slot prepayment, a special flat-rate for basement 
lighting. Then we proceed: As far as cooking and heating units 
are concerned, the “telephone” lighting consumers are granted a 
concession in the matter of their cooking units of 25 per cent. on 
the 1d. charge during the months from April to September. An 
alternative cooking tariff is available for those who use no other 
artificial illuminant than electric light, but who do not adopt the 
“telephone” system. Such consumers can pay annually £2 2s. 
in advance, and a charge of 1d. less 25 per cent. from April to 
September inclusive, and 1d. per unit from October to March. A 
second alternative tariff for cooking is the payment of 2d. per 
unit for the first 125 hours’ use of the maximum demand per 
quarter; and 1d. per unit for all units in excess of this amount. 
The exclusive use of electricity for lighting is not necessary with 
this tariff. Finally, there is the third alternative of a flat-rate of 
13d. per unit for all energy used. To have this rate, a consumer 
need not use electricity for lighting at all. In the matter of elec- 
tric heating, the “ telephone” consumer automatically gets all his 
heating units at 1d. per unit. As an alternative a “non-telephone ” 
consumer can pay £2 2s. in advance and 1d. per unit; or he can 
pay on a maximum demand basis of 2d. per unit for 125 hours 
maximum demand per quarter, and 1d. per unit for all energy 
used in excess of such quantity. The charges in Marylebone for 
small supplies of motive power are 4os. a year (paid in advance) 
per horse power installed, and 1d. for all units used; or a maxi- 
mum demand rate of 2d. per unit for the first 125 hours of maxi- 
mum demand per quarter, and 1d. per unit for all energy used in 
excess of this quantity. Another alternative is a restricted hour 
tariff of 1d. per unit if a consumer agrees not to use his motors 
during scheduled times in the late afternoon and early evenings 
throughout the six winter months. It is guaranteed, however, that 
current will be switched on at eight p.m. each evening through- 
out the period of restricted use. A rental of 1os. per quarter 
attaches to the special time meter, in addition to the ordinary 
meter charge. For large power supplies wholesale rates are 
quoted, depending on the particular conditions. The people of 

Marylebone ought to be satisfied with the liberal catering in the 
matter of charges to meet the individual requirements. And yet 
there is trouble; for was it not Mr. Seabrook who was saying not 
long since that, at the end of each quarter, nearly the whole of 
the staff of the Sales Department was engaged for a month in 
adjusting consumers’ accounts and settling complaints? The 
electricity consumers of Marylebone are hard to please. 

_ The Electricity Supply Committee of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion are proposing some considerable changes in their tariffs—so 
considerable that it is thought by certain people that the £15,000 
that was transferred in aid of the rates last year is in danger of 
not being repeated yet awhile. £15,000! Compare this threatened 
sum with the total amount the city takes out of the ~~ Depart- 
ment directly and indirectly, and it is seen how deeply interested 
the Electricity Department are in themselves contributing as little 
as possible in aid of the rates, and in the Gas Department con- 
tributing as much as possible. 








INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Last Week’s Council Meeting. 


A MEETING of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
was held last Wednesday at the Institution rooms, No. 39, Victoria 
Street—the PresipEnT (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt) in the chair. 


In connection with the reports of the Standing Committees 
which were received, the Carborization Committee reported that 
they were about to take steps with a view to continuing their 
investigations into modern carbonizing methods. 

On the recommendation of the Publications Committee, it was 
agreed to incorporate in the next volume of “ Transactions ” the 
report of the last meeting of the International Commission on 
Photometry, and to accede to a request of the American Gas 
Institute for permission to print the reports of the same Com- 
mission, which appeared in the Institution’s “ Transactions” of 
1906 and 1907. An exchange of “ Transactions ” with the Indus- 
trial Gas Institute of Japan was agreed to. 

The Committee appointed to confer with representatives of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, on the proposed gas exhibition 
in connection with the Institution’s Jubilee celebrations of 1913, 
reported that progress was being made with the preliminary 
arrangements. 

An important report was submitted by the Institution’s repre- 
sentatives (Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge and Mr. Robert Watson) on the 
Committee charged with the drafting of standard specifications 
for street lighting. It shows that considerable progress has been 
made towards the adoption of standards generally applicable for 
purposes of street illumination. 

Questions which have arisen on the proposals of the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and have been the subject of an 
informal conference of those concerned in British illuminating 
interests, were reported upon by the Institution’s representatives 
(Dr. H. G. Colman and Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield) with a view to 
arriving at a modus vivendi on the proposals of the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society and the International Com- 
mission on Photometry respectively. 

The preliminary arrangements for the annual general meeting 
of the Institution, which will be held in London from June 11 
to 13 next, were considered; and a prospective list of papers was 
drafted. The programme promises to provide technical fare of 
great interest; and the social side will include a reception by the 
President and Mrs. Shadbolt at the Connaught Rooms on Thurs- 
day, the 13th of June. A Committee has been appointed to make 
arrangements for the usual outing on the day following. 

It was decided to subscribe the sum of fifty guineas to the 
Permanent International Association of Road Congresses towards 
the expenses of the International Congress, which is to be held 
in London next year. 

In connection with the forthcoming International Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition (in which the Institution’s Council have dis- 
played great interest), it was reported that the President and Mrs. 
Shadbolt would hold an “ At Home” on March 25, in conjunction 
with which a popular lecture would be delivered by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes. It is hoped that the members generally will 
support the occasion as far as they possibly can. 

Among other matters, it was agreed that the Institution should 
become a patron of the International Exhibition of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Application. 





WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1912. 


“ Provisional Order Applications. 
In the two preceding numbers of the “ JourNAL,” the Bills pro- 
moted by companies and local authorities to obtain powers in 
regard to water supply were noticed. We now deal with the 
applications for Provisional Orders, taking first those made to 
the Board of Trade. 


The Chiddingfold and District Water Order is to authorize the 
construction and maintenance of works and the supply of water 
in the parishes of Dunsfold and Chiddingfold, and part of the 
parish of Witley, in the county of Surrey. The applicants are 
the Chiddingfold and District Water Company, Limited, whose 
capital (exclusive of borrowed moneys) for the purposes of the 
undertaking to be sanctioned by the Order is not to exceed 
£15,000, consisting of the original share capital of £5054 and 
additional capital to the extent of £9946 to be raised by the issue 
of shares, unless the undertakers are hereafter authorized to raise 
for the purposes of their water undertaking further capital by 
Provisional Order. The dividend is limited to 7 per cent. per 
annum; and the borrowing power to one-third of the amount of 
the paid-up capital. The existing works comprise two wells and 
a pumping-station at Witley, similar works at Dunsfold,a tank or 
reservoir at each place, and various lines of pipes; and authority 
is asked for the construction of an additional reservoir at Witley, 
a line or lines of pipes wholly in that parish, and another com- 
mencing at the new reservoir, and terminating at a junction with 
one of the existing lines. These works are to be completed within 
the time and subject to the conditions prescribed by section 11 of 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870—i.¢., they must be 
commenced within a year, and completed within three years, from 
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the granting of the Order. The charge for water for domestic 
purposes is not to exceed 10 per cent. on the gross estimated 
rental of the premises supplied; but the Company are not to be 
compelled to furnish any such supply for less than ros. a year or 
for less than twelve months. They may sell water by measure, 
at a maximum price of 2s. 6d. per 1000 gallons; and they may 
also enter into contracts for its sale in bulk. The Company 
require authority to sell or let meters, as well as supply fittings. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.]| 

The East Surrey Water Company ask for an extension of 
their limits of supply and for authority to raise additional capital. 
The proposed enlarged area will take in parts of the parishes of 
Chelsham and Woldingham, in the rural district of Godstone, in 
Surrey. The rates for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
in the new limits are not to exceed those which the Company are 
authorized to demand in the parish of Farley by their Act of 
1885. Additional borrowing powers to the amount of £120,000 
are required (the money to be raised by the issue of shares or 
stock), and to one-third of this sum by borrowing upon mortgage. 
The dividends are to be limited to 7 and 5 per cent. per annum, 
according as the capital is issued as ordinary or preference; and 
debenture stock may be created subject to the provisions of the 
Companies Clauses Act, 1863, and of section 19 of the Company’s 
Provisional Order of 1900. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees 
and Freres. | 

The Elam Valley Water Company, Limited, require authority 
to raise additional capital not exceeding £2000, by the issue of 
shares or stock, and to borrow to the extent of one-third of the 
aggregate amount of the existing and additional capital. Ordi- 
nary capital is to bear a maximum dividend of to per cent. per 
annum. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. W.& W. M. Bell.] 

Application is being made by the Henley-on-Thames Water 
Company, Limited, for an extension of their limits of supply so as 
to include portions of the parishes of Rotherfield Greys, Rother- 
field Peppard, Harpsden, and Shiplake, all in the rural district 
of Henley, in the county of Oxford; and also for authority to 
construct a service reservoir at Mays Green, in the parish of 
Harpsden, and a rising main commencing at or in the existing 
pumping-station of the undertakers, at the Deanfield, Henley, and 
terminating in the above-named service reservoir. The works 
are to be completed within the time and subject to the conditions 
prescribed by section 11 of the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, which have been stated in connection with the Chid- 
dingfold Order. Additional capital not exceeding £15,000, in- 
cluding premiums, is required ; the dividend to be limited to 7 or 
5 per cent., according as it is issued as ordinary or preference 
capital. Borrowing powers to the extent of £2000 are sought in 
respect of the capital authorized by the Company’s Orders of 
1881 and 1go1, and up to one-third (including premiums) of the 
additional capital; the dividend being limited to 5 per cent., 
except with the consent of the Board of Trade. The Company 
ask for authority to require the provision of cisterns in houses 
situated at a higher level than 200 feet above Ordnance datum. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres.] 

The Wimborne Minster Water Company, Limited, ask for an 
extension of their limits of supply and for more capital. The 
enlarged area will include parts of the parishes of Colehill and 
Hampreston; and the additional capital, if sanctioned, will raise 
the present amount from £8000 to £14,000, in {10 shares—the 
borrowing powers being increased by £1500. The Company seek 
power to require the provision of cisterns capable of containing 
sufficient water to furnish an adequate supply to the premises tor 
a period of 48 hours. The minimum charge for water is to be 
Ss. 8d. per annum; and the Company are not to be compelled 
to give a supply to a dwelling-house or part of one of which the 
rateable value amounts to, or exceeds, £15, for any less period 
than six months. Up to 20s. per annum additional may be 
charged for stable and garden supplies. [Parliamentary Agents : 
Messrs. Baker and Co.] 


The following applications have been made to the Scottish 
Office, under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act. 


The Provosts, Magistrates, and Councillors of the Royal Burgh 
of Dunbar require authority to provide an additional water supply, 
construct and maintain new water-works, and vest the existing 
works in the Corporation. The new works comprise a reservoir 
on the Pathhead or Rottenraw Burn, an embankment across the 
stream, a conduit or line of pipes, and two access roads. The 
existing works are fully specified. The Corporation require 
authority to appropriate the water of the above-named stream, as 
well as of the Cauld Burn, Cross Burn, and Brock Burn, and their 
tributaries. Ample provision is made for furnishing compensation 
water. The works are to be completed within six years from the 
commencement of the Order. The limits of supply are to be the 
burgh; and until the new works have been substantially com- 
pleted and the water therefrom introduced, the Corporation are 
not to be bound to give or maintain a constant supply. Power is 
sought to borrow £1710 for the purchase of lands, &c.; £15,670 
for the construction of the storage reservoir, embankment, access 
roads, &c.; £2050 for the conduit, valves, drains, &c.; £4289 for 
the repayment of moneys borrowed and outstanding in respect of 
the existing works; and the necessary sum for paying the costs 
and expenses of the Order. The periods for the repayment of 
these amounts are sixty years from the date or dates of borrowing 
for the first, fifty years for the second and fourth, forty for the 
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third, five from the commencement of the Order for the last. 
[Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Beveridge, Greig, and Co.| 

The Glasgow Corporation are applying for authority to extend 
their boundary so as to include Rutherglen, Govan, Partick, 
Pollokshaws, and several suburban areas, all of which are sup- 
plied by the Corporation with water. They are also asking for 
the amendment of their Act of 1855 in respect of the charges to 
be made for water in places beyond the compulsory limits. These 
are not to exceed those made within the compulsory area; and if 
it should be necessary to levy a guarantee rate within the limits, 
it is to be levied also in the places beyond. [Parliamentary Agents : 
Messrs. Grahames, Currey, and Spens.| 

Application is made for an extension of the period for the re- 
payment of moneys borrowed by the County Council of Hadding- 
ton and the Town Councils of Prestonpans and Cockenzie and 
Port Seton, for the purposes of the Prestonpans Combination 
Water Trust; also for power to raise more money. The period 
for repayment, originally fixed at thirty years, is to be extended to 
fifty; and this limit is specified in respect of any additional 
money borrowed with the sanction of the Secretary for Scotland. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Martin and Co.| 





GAS-WORKS FOR MANILLA. 


Ir will likely be difficult to find anywhere in the world a city 
with a population of upwards of 250,000 without a supply of gas. 
But this is the probably unique position of Manilla, the capital of 
the Philippine Islands. Very shortly, however, this disadvantage 
is to be removed, as we learn that a concession has been granted 
to a Swiss-German group to erect works, lay mains, and carry on 
the usual business of a gas undertaking. An excellent site has 
been secured for the works; the area of the land being about 
20 acres, with extensive water frontage. Of this land only about 
ro acres will be contained within the boundaries of the works, 
the remainder being probably acquired by the Municipality for 
road extensions and by builders of house property. 

The works are being laid out in such a way that eventually two 
sections of complete plant, each for the manufacture of 500,000 
cubic feet of gas per day, will be in operation. For the present, 
however, only half of one section is to be erected; and this will 
provide for an output of 250,000 cubic feet per day. The retort- 
house will contain five settings of nines, 10 feet long, with full- 
depth regenerative furnaces, coal breaking and elevating machinery, 
and charging machinery driven electrically; and there will be the 
usual condensing and purifying apparatus, with ample gasholder 
accommodation and sulphate of ammonia plant. 

The concession requires the laying of 40 miles of mains of from 
24 inches diameter (the size of the leading main from the works) 
down to 2 inches in the remoter districts. It is anticipated that 
5000 consumers will be secured within a few years from the initia- 
tion of the supply, and also a considerable share of the public 
lighting ; the length of main roads under the control of the Munici- 
pality being about 100 miles. 

The Contractors to the concessionaries are Messrs. Carl 
Francke, of Bremen; and we understand that Mr. H. King Hiller, 
formerly Engineer of the Shanghai Gas Company, is acting as 
Consulting Engineer. A considerable portion of the plant will 
be supplied from the Continent, particularly the retort-bench 
material; but it is hoped that a few contracts will be placed in 
this country also. 








Manchester University Lectures——We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
(Mr. J. Alsop) that the fourth lecture of the above-named series 
will be delivered in the Manchester University next Saturday 
afternoon, by Mr. Arthur Forshaw, B.Sc., whose subject will be 
“The Principles and Practice of Gaseous Heating.” Alderman 
F. S. Phillips, Chairman of the Gas Committee of the Salford 
Corporation, will preside on the occasion. 


Recent Wills.—Mr. Cornelius Lea Wilson, of Village Place, 
Beckenham, J.P. for Middlesex, Kent, and Westminster, and one 
of the oldest Lieutenants for the City of London, a Director of 
the South Suburban Gas Company, who died on the 19th of 
December, aged 96, as recorded in the “ JourNAL ” at the time, 
left estate of the gross value of £326,505, with net personalty 
sworn at £227,012. Mr. Isaac Hanson, formerly Chairman of the 
Belper Gas Company, left estate of the value of £77,768. Mr. 
Jonathan Longbottom, a civil and mining engineer and gas coal 
factor of Sheffield, whose will has just been proved, left estate of 
the value of £39,552. 


Midland Association of Gas Managers.—As already announced 
in the “ Journat,” the annual meeting of the Association will 
take place on Thursday. It will be held in the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, under the presidency of Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury. 
According to the circular issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Harold E. Copp, of West Bromwich), the business will include 
the reception of the annual report and accounts, the delivery by 
the President of his Inaugural Address, and the reading of a paper 
on “The Carbonization of Coal in Horizontal and Vertical Re- 
torts,” by Dr. W. B. Davidson, F.I.C., of Birmingham. The 
members will also be asked to consider the report from the Man- 
chester District Institution on the subject of the education and 
certification of gas-fitters. 
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A SIDING ACCIDENT AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Tue accompanying photograph shows the results of an accident 
which occurred last week on the railway siding at the Tunbridge 
Wells Gas-Works. The coal comes into the siding at an elevation 
of 30 feet above the level of the yard, passing through the coal- 
store, which runs parallel with the main line. On the day of the 
occurrence, there was on the siding a train consisting of 28 trucks, 
one half of which were full of coal, while the remainder had just 
been emptied. The coupling on the second truck from the engine 








Photo. by Lankester, Tunbridge Wells. 


suddenly snapped, and allowed the other 27 trucks to get out of 
control; and before they could be stopped, five of them (which 
were full of coal) went over the buffers at the end of the siding, 
and fell down into the yard. Fortunately, the accident occurred 
during the meal hour, and no personal injury resulted ; but the 
trucks were completely smashed. Though they fell almost im- 
mediately over the trunk mains to the town, there did not appear 
to be any fracture of the pipes, which have a covering of over 
8 feet. It was, however, the intention of Mr. Andrew Dougall, 
the Engineer and General Manager, to carefully inspect them as 
soon as the débris had been removed—whick work it was the in- 
tention of the Railway Company to carry out on Sunday. 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS AND THEIR COAL SUPPLY. 


By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


One hears a great deal about the present, and perhaps the pos- 
sible future, effects of the coal crisis on one industry or another, 
but very little about the consequences to those who are really 
most largely concerned, and will in the long run be the heaviest 
sufferers—viz., the workers in the coal industry and those who 
have sunk capital in the same. During the last six months or so, 
there have been repeated threats of a national stoppage in supply, 
resulting in much disturbance in the coal market as a consequence 
of excited rushes for supplies, with large advances of prices ; and 
the position has now attained an acute stage. The manufacturers 
who are dependent on regular supplies as one of the factors to 
enable them to discharge obligations and responsibilities to their 
customers, find the position becoming unbearable, and are forced 
to very seriously consider their new and additional risks and re- 
sponsibilities. Apart from this, the aggregate sum that has been 
paid since the commencement of hostilities is enormous. Large 
profits have been realized at the expense of already overburdened 
ae Gas undertakings are not so immediately concerned with 
. 1e general aspect of the question as with the new conditions that 
are brought by it into their daily operations. But at the same 
ume, since any condition that affects the general trade of the 
Country must affect the individual, their interest from this point of 
view only is by no means insignificant. 

Gas undertakings have a residual known as coke, which to some 














extent takes up the burden of increased coal prices. The market 
rate for coke follows that for coal, and therefore a part of the 
advance is simply passed on to the user of coke. They are ina 
better position than coal users who do not make coke. An ad- 
vance in price to them is bad enough, but possible uncertainty 
of supply with which we have been repeatedly threatened is 
worse. The manufacture of coal gas has been conducted for one 
hundred years—the Gaslight and Coke Company are about to 
celebrate their centenary—on the basis of a continuous and 
regular supply of coal. The question of even a partial stoppage, 
let alone a general one, has never been considered when setting 
out the dimensions of the coal-store. In some parts of the world, 
the supply is irregular and uncertain, necessitating accommodation 
for three, or even six, months’ stock ; but in England, if the works 
are close to a colliery, the floating stock is counted in days, and 
the majority have felt themselves safe in running two or three 
weeks ahead. The chief consideration has been to tide over 
holiday times. It is reckoned good working to carry the bulk of 
the coal direct from the waggon or the lighter to the retort, thus 
avoiding not only the expenses of trimming and stacking, but the 
uncertain loss that is experienced by long storage, even under 
cover ; and the consumer is benefited by the consequent reduction 
in working expenses. Coal is paid for monthly, and the value of 
the average stock on the ground does not exceed the average cash 
sum due to the suppliers; so that the floating capital as repre- 
sented by the stock of coal actually on the ground has not been 
an important item. 

But we are now called upon to consider stocks, not in terms of 
a day’s or a week’s consumption, but as equal to the requirements 
of two to three months. This means that we have to face a new 
and additional expense, represented by the cost of extra stacking 
and trimming, depreciation in value, risk of spontaneous combus- 
tion, and permanent floating capital. A gas undertaking paying 
£20,000 a year for coal will require (say) £5000 always on hand ; 
and the increased cost for interest on floating capital and the 
other items named will be a matter of {1000 to £2000 per annum. 
From the point of cost alone, there is a powerful argument in 
favour of carburetted water gas, oil gas, or any system that will 
reduce the consumption of coal. 

Hitherto the question of adopting such systems has been mostly 
a matter of £ s.d. Perhaps in some few exceptional cases, the 
labour item has been considered; but as a rule it has been 
optional for the engineer to adopt the plan that best suited his 
conditions of working. But now the unsettled state of the coal 
supply is forcing every gas undertaking in the country to adopt 
an alternative system, if only as a stand-by. The matter is no 
longer optional. Gas undertakings have accepted obligations in 
the matter of supply to their customers, and are bound to resort 
to every possible means, regardless of expense, that will guarantee 
their fulfilment. They cannot be held responsible for circum- 
stances beyond their control; but they may be blamed, in view of 
the present experience, for not providing an alternative system. 
Attention will therefore be directed towards, and concentrated on, 
the utilization of petroleum or other material in place of, or as an 
auxiliary to, coal; and with the installation of plant for this pur- 
pose, a large quantity of gas coal will be permanently lifted out of 
the market. 

Have the parties who have brought about the present position 
fully appreciated the significance of the few lines in the Governor’s 
address to the shareholders of the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
read at the meeting a few days ago, intimating that ** before the end 
of April,” carburetted water-gas plant equal to the production of 73 
million cubic feet of gas per day would bein operation ? The words 
apostrophized go to show that this action is a direct consequence 
of the threatened general stoppage in the coal supply. The new 
plant will be available as a means of postponing the depletion of 
the stock of coal, and will be in use before the stock has shrunk 
to an undesirable extent. Hitherto 600 or 650 tons of coal per 
day have been required to produce that quantity of gas, and with 
the installation of the new apparatus this amount will be per- 
manently lifted off the market. It represents some 2} million 
tons per annum—about 1 per cent. of the total produce of the 
United Kingdom. The Gaslight and Coke Company is the largest, 
but not the only large, producer of gas in the country, and the 
substantial instalment at Beckton may be regarded as the front 
rank and pioneer of a regiment of similar alternative schemes, 
large and small, that will spring up all over the country, unless the 
present dispute is brought to an immediate and satisfactory con- 
clusion, and preclude a re-occurrence of the worries and difficulties 
with which we have had to contend for several months past. 











St. Petersburg New Water-Works Contract.—Sir William H. 
Lindley, of Frankfort-on-Main, has signed a contract with the 
Water Supply and Sewage Committee of the St. Petersburg Cor- 
poration by which he becomes Engineer-in-Chief for the design- 
ing of the new water-works and the drainage of the city, and for 
the eventual direction and execution of the scheme. The cost of 
the projected works is £10,000,000. Asreaders of the * JouRNAL” 
may recollect, Sir William is a prominent member of the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers, and is Chairman of the 
Electrolysis Committee. A few years ago he was President of 
the Junior Institution of Engineers. He received the honour of 
knighthood rather more than a year ago for his distinguished ser- 
vices in connection with the work of the Royal Commission on 
Canals and Waterways. 
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DETAILS, CONSTRUCTIONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


By W. R. HERRING. 


[An Address to the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, Feb. 23.] 

When I was first honoured by your Council with an invitation 
to appear before you to deliver an address, and expressed some 
little doubt as to the subject of such an address, your Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest Scears, kindly helped me over the obstacle 
that was at the moment in my way by suggesting “ Constructional 
Details.” 


When I set to work to prepare my address, I found a difficulty 
in my mind in determining its purport, as the title appeared to 
convey to me an elaborate review of what one finds in his various 
text-books on constructional work. I therefore begged to be 
allowed to treat the subject in a broader sense, and attempt to 
apply the expression in its comprehensive relation to all that we 
have to do. I therefore propose, in the first instance, to deal 
generally, and point out the importance of details as applied to 
our daily lives, and then to deal more specifically with construc- 
tional details, with the aid of the lantern slides. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS. 


If you will turn up as many dictionaries as you can lay hands 
upon, you will find a large number of definitions given to the word 
“ Detail;” and if you will further study the lives of successful 
business men, you will find that it has been their appreciation and 
comprehension of the multiplicity of detail in connection with the 
businesses they control that has been the secret of success. A 
proper comprehension and an application of detail to our daily 
lives is—strange to say—inherently irksome to humanity. We 
would all rather approximate the real thing than actually accom- 
plish it. There is a natural tendency to accept the principle of 
“It’s good enough,” rather than differentiate the fine points that 
form the whole. This is the natural human tendency in most of 
us; but if you once master this disinclination to take pains and 
to be thorough, you will find the detail will become a recreation 
and pleasure, and in some cases it merges into a passion. 

The latter development is, like all extremes, to be deprecated ; 
for, when such prevails, the individual possessing it is incapable 
of appreciating detail in its proper sense. In his devotion to the 
one, he is incapable of seeing the structure in its broadest sense, 
and consequently loses sight of the purpose of the detail, forming, 
as it does, only an inherent part of some great and complicated 
whole. It is in this respect that I use the words “ Appreciation 
and application of detail.” The infinite detail of any organization 
or structure must be carefully studied by itself, but having always 
in mind its relation to its neighbour, and the objective to be sought 
in the structure of the complete edifice. The ultimate object in 
view must be ever-present in the mind, or the detail may be in- 
appropriate. And it is here that we may safely discuss the first 
principles. 

Before it is possible to determine detail, either as applicable to 
the organization of a business or the compilation of a structure, 
the complete edifice must be in the mind of the person who is to 
determine its relative parts. In the first instance, in the imagina- 
tion the whole structure must be present to the eye of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. Having outlined the entire structure, it is then 
necessary to proceed with detail before the structure can assume 
definite shape. It is in the working out of the detail that impor- 
tant structural modifications are found necessary, which, if well 
thought out, improve the structure as a whole. The questions 
must be: What is the object to be sought, and the purpose to be 
served? Next, How can these be got at in the most simple and 
effective manner? Until these questions are properly appreci- 
ated, it is impossible to determine detail. They are as applicable 
to the counting-house as to the engineer, the banker, the manu- 
facturer, and the statesman; and it is only by a proper apprecia- 
tion of these factors that the student and apprentice can climb to 
the highest position in the land. 

I am not sure that it is necessary for me to elaborate these prin- 
ciples; they are such as can be acquired by anybody who will 
persistently try to discover their source. They can only be 
acquired by individual effort, and the opportunity lies within the 
grasp of every student, few of whom, however, acquire it. In the 
present day, one of the greatest difficulties that men in high posi- 
tions encounter is to find those capable of exercising these quali- 
fications, which alone fit them for superior positions, It may be 
true that it is not within the power of all to acquire them in the 
highest degree necessary for commanding positions. But much 
can be gained by persistent application; and personal effort alone 
will avail. 

To those who feel they are unable to acquire this knowledge 
and appreciate its import in the administration of a huge under- 
taking, where to the casual observer the principal appears to give 
but scant time to detail, it may be comforting to reflect that there 
is a wide field for first-class detail men in the administration of 
every big undertaking, and that their importance in the control of 
departmental work has a considerable influence upon the success 
as a whole. Such men, as a consequence of close application to 
their particular surroundings, are invaluable in their particular 
place; but, if given charge of another department, they would 
probably fail. Jt is such as these who have realized their limita- 





tions, or have acquired what I earlier described as a passion for 
detail to the exclusion of the contemplation of the structure as 
a whole, and who have failed to grasp the principles and purposes 
of details excepting in their limited application. The principal 
who is experienced in detail can, with the expenditure of a few 
minutes’ intercourse with the departmental chief, realize at once 
whether the department is being properly conducted; and, if he 
is a wise administrator, he will leave the departmental man to his 
own detail. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS. 


If we turn now to constructional details, I would rather direct 
your attention to the principles than the review of specific parts. 
It is a very large subject, and presupposes a considerable know- 
ledge of construction. I will go even so far as to say that there 
are people who can draw out a general arrangement, but who 
would be incapable of determining its detail from a practical con- 
structional point of view. On the contrary, a man who can draw 
detail can quickly acquire the ability to determine the general 
arrangement; and it is for this reason that practical workmen 
so often become capable draughtsmen. The thought of detail 1s 
always in their mind; and they never put on paper what is 
physically impossible to carry out in the execution of a structure 
of any kind. 

In connection with this subject, and though it does not enter 
very largely into the daily life of the gas engineer, I would like to 
refer to a book in which the principles of building construction 
are laid out in a way that establishes it above all others, in my 
mind, as a treatise on the subject for students young and old. I 
refer to a work by Ruskin, published some sixty years ago, but 
re-issued and still procurable for, comparatively speaking, a few 
shillings. Its title is, “ The Stones of Venice;” and the one that 
appeals more particularly to us is the first volume, entitled “ The 
Foundations.” While you must understand that the matter is 
treated from the artist’s point of view, and made a subject for 
the serious but non-technical reader, I have never come across 
any treatise on what might be called the “ Common Principles 
of Building Construction” that lays out so clearly and so 
effectively the common elements of the theory and practice of 
building construction. The whole subject is treated, from the 
wall-base to the completed structure ; and by a sequence of simple 
illustrations, the development from the simple necessity of plain 
construction and its protection against weather, to the most 
beautiful elaboration of what are called “ architectural features,” 
is developed. 

When I first read the work (now some years ago), it told me 
more of the why and wherefore of certain common forms, and 
gave me a greater insight into the necessities of building con- 
struction, than all the text-books I had then waded through. In 
fact, it gives one the reasons why, and then leads one on to under- 
stand how ornamentation—simple ard elaborate—was gradually 
developed, so as to render what would otherwise be the heavy 
and obtrusive parts of the building pleasing in effect, and goes on 
to the degree of elaboration in artistic effort. It will give you a 
better insight into the theory and practice of building construc- 
tion as applied to a simple wall, and up to the most elaborate 
decorative structure, than any other work extant. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WoRK. 


At the present day, constructional steel is the substance with 
which most of us have to deal, the substance of which our build- 
ings, both domestic and otherwise, are likely in the near future to 
be composed, unaided or embedded in a concrete mass with a 
simple veneer on its exterior faces to act as a veil or weather-shield. 
Constructional steel work is so familiar to you that it seems un- 
necessary to refer to it. Where it is used in composite building 
construction, it is mostly of the simple or compound rolled joist 
construction, jointed together by fish-plates and angle-cleats. 

The main point you have to give attention to with regard to 
such constructions is primarily the method of jointing. Many a 
strong member is sacrificed to a weak joint—a joint that is inca- 
pable of affording the member the necessary strength to carry the 
load it is designed for. Where it is possible, the joists intended 
to carry a floor should rest upon, rather than be attached to, the 
vertical joists forming the columns. Thisis particularly important 
where joists rest upon vertical members and are intended to sup- 
port a floor, in which case angle-cleats supporting, as well as fish- 
plates attaching, the members should always be used. In steel 
constructions of this character, you must have observed that they 
are mostly parallelograms. As such, they are constructionally weak 
when subjected to transverse thrusts, either from the wind or any 
other cause, where the building stands isolated; and while the 
filling-in of the wall-veil may form some transverse stability, it is 
very important to remember the stability afforded by diagonal 
bracing. The rigidity which the thinest diagonal bracing affords 
to the structure of a parallelogram can best be realized by screw- 
ing together four thin laths of wood, one screw in each corner, 
forming a square. If you attempt to put pressure at any angle 
of this square, it will easily collapse. If, however, you proceed to 
tie a piece of thin twine to the screw-heads from corner to corner 
diagonally, and then apply pressure at any angle, you will find 
you are scarcely strong enough to distort the square. . 

Simplicity of form to meet the purpose in view is an economic 
necessity. It does not follow that simplicity necessitates un- 
sightliness. On the contrary, it is more often the reverse. Selec- 
tion of standard sections for simple designs in a steel structure— 
sections that can be got from the rolling-mills in the neighbourhood 
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in which the work is to be carried out—is an important point to 
bear in mind. It is sometimes better to use a slightly heavier 
section than to introduce a large number of different sections ; and 
flat members (such as angles, tees, channels, &c.) are better em- 
ployed and more easily secured one to the other than round bars. 
Forging is expensive work, and is always liable to have an inherent 
detect ; whereas the rolled bar is seldom, if ever, defective beyond 
the point where it can be easily ascertained. 


Roor DETAIL. 


Roof detail is now so familiar tbat perhaps little more than 
general principles need be referred to in connection with this. 
In fact, in connection with any steel structure, the object is to 
serve the purpose with a minimum of material. But in this 
respect it is sometimes more economical to use a greater weight 
of material that can be more cheaply put together. For instance, 
a roof-truss with flat ties and angle-struts can be more cheaply 
made than a similar truss with round ties, for the reasons already 
given as regards the cost of forging, and also the greater risk of 
a forging being defective. For this reason, roof-trusses are now 
almost exclusively built of flat-section members, as distinct from 
round, riveted, or bolted together. Here, again, at the joints where 
the cover-plates are introduced, care must be taken that there is 
sufficient, but not too much, material to allow of proper rivets 
or bolts having their full bearing and the thickness ot material 
around the holes. 

Corrosion. 


In designing any structure subject to wear and tear by corro- 
sion, a liberal allowance must be made in the provision of material 
for bringing such a structure into existence. All cavities where 
fish-plates are used—in fact, all cavities that cannot be easily got 
at with a scraper and paint brush—should be avoided, or, in 
the first instance, filled with mastic putty or pitch, or other non- 
corrosive and moisture-impervious material. Otherwise, though 
they may be beneath a water-tight covering, they will (owing to 
the deposit of moisture from the atmosphere upon the material) 
rust, and ultimately destroy the strength of the structure. 

It is better to avoid the building-in of ironwork into masonry 
structures, unless it is completely encased in the building material, 
which will protect it from rust. Occasions will, however, arise 
when ironwork must rest upon, or be built into, cavities in a 
masonry structure. Where this must be, and whether there is a 
stone or concrete bed supporting it, a piece of quarter-inch sheet 
lead suould be inserted beneath the bearing side. It not only 
ensures a level bed, but prevents moisture getting access to this 
particular part. It also permits of the free expansion and con- 
traction of the steel structure, without injuring the building—ex- 
posed steel work responding more quickly to atmospheric influ- 
ences than masonry. 

TREATMENT OF Botts. 


Where bolts are used in such constructions (rivets are prefer- 
able in all cases, but bolts have sometimes to be employed), when 
the structure is once in position and trued-up, the screw-heads 
should be hammered over to prevent the possibility of slackening 
from any vibration that may be brought about by wind or other 
causes. 

PROTECTION OF STEELWORK. 


The protection of steelwork, in the first instance, as it comes 
from the mills, is an important factor in its after-life. Provided 
you can preserve the natural skin on the material, whether it is 
sheeting plates or bars, ordinary painting in the most exposed 
situations is sufficient to preserve it indefinitely. But when the 
material has been once allowed to rust, twice and thrice the ex- 
penditure on painting will scarcely bring about the same result. 
It is for this reason that, in all well-drawn specifications, the 
material to be employed is specified to be treated with hot boiled 
linseed oil at the rolling-mills, and continued to be treated with 
such during the process of construction at the contractor’s works, 
as well as during the process of erection. Oil is also better, in so 
far that it is of the nature of a varnish—in other words, partially 
transparent—and does not cover up defects, or make material that 
has become rusty appear gound and fresh, as paint may do. 


PAINTING. 


I have no doubt some of you will have noticed how much more 
painting is required to be done to a steel structure within the 
interior of a building, such as we mostly are concerned with, as 
compared with an exactly similar piece of apparatus placed in the 
open yard. Take, for instance, purifiers. Those of you who have 
had the opportunity of comparing it, must have been struck by 
the more rapid corrosion that takes place with the purifier-covers, 
as well as the cast-iron casings, ina brick-built purifier-house than 
where the same are open and in the exposed yard. 

I had occasion to give some attention to this particular point 
some years ago. Purifiers that required painting almost twice a 
year (to give an exaggerated case) were in a brick-built structure, 
having a large number of unwindowed openings on two ends and 
one side, and a revivifying floor above. Immediately outside was 
another range of purifiers, the covers of which required painting 
every two years, and the ironwork—not necessarily, but it was 

one—every three years. I made some experiments in order to 
determine why this should be so; and the conclusion I came to 
was that the cause of the more rapid corrosion in the building was 
the fact that the atmosphere of the building was out of tune with 
the external atmosphere, owing to the chilling influence of the 





structure upon the air getting access thereto; and while the purifiers 
outside were able to change with the changing atmospheric con- 
ditions as to temperature, those in the building were not influenced 
so rapidly, and their lower temperature caused the humidity in 
the air to be deposited on their surfaces, thus bringing about more 
rapidly the corrosion of the parts. Test this example for your- 
selves; and I think you will find that, where ironwork of any 
description is contained within a brick building not artificially 
heated, or where there is not a free circulation of air, corrosion 
takes place more rapidly than when the same material is exposed 
to free air currents, plus wind and rain. 

A great deal more might be said under the heading of “ Con- 
structional Detail;” but time scarcely permits to do more than 
now refer to the principal features of the detail embodied in the 
lantern-slides which I will now have thrown upon the screen. 





Mr. Herrinc then proceeded to draw attention to the main 
points of the photographic lantern slides, which consisted of a 
number of views of the Granton Gas-Works at Edinburgh—many 
of them showing the buildings, &c., in different stages of construc- 
tion. There were first thrown on the screen the general arrange- 
ment of the works at the north end and the south end. With 
regard to the railway facilities, it was pointed out that the traffic 
circulates round the works; the waggons, after discharging their 
coal, passing on to take up coke. Then were seen the railway 
sidings, and next the method of discharging the coal from the 
waggons into the breaker and elevator hopper. For the emptying 
of end-door waggons, hydraulic rams are employed, actuated by 
levers. The following half-dozen photographs, he explained, he 
had selected that evening because they depicted some details as 
regarded foundation work which one did not come across every day, 
as, of course, it was afterwards buried; and therefore students did 
not always appreciate what had to bedone. These were followed 
by views of the retort-house in different stages of building—one 
showing the roof partly slated, and the construction of the side 
walls of the building still proceeding. This method of procedure 
enabled the furnace-work to be gone on with before the side walls 
were completed. For ventilation purposes, there is a gap in the 
top of the retort-house 7 or 8 feet wide. The coal is fed to the 
retort-house in the centre, and is from there distributed. The 
retort furnaces and settings provided some interesting pictures. 
There are nine retorts in a setting; and attention was drawn to 
the silica block which is placed beneath the centre bottom retort. 
The method of forming secondary air and gas ports by a series of 
perforated tiles was explained; and Mr. Herring said that with 
these settings he never had any trouble with overheating, nor was 
there any difficulty in getting heat in the right place for proper 
carbonizing. In connection with the charging stage, there were 
shown the hydraulic power arrangements for actuating the 
slides of the measuring chambers; and on the drawing side 
were seen the coke-shoots. The coke quenching at Granton is 
done at the end of the retort-house; the steam being taken away 
by a shaft, so that the men are not incommoded in the slightest 
degree. A picture of the end of the retort-house showed the 
rising trough of the conveyors which take the coke to screens ; the 
screenings being subsequently removed by means of a narrow- 
gauge railway. After having experienced some amount of trouble, 
Mr. Herring arranged for the coke-conveyor chain, on its return 
journey, to run free for a certain distance, so as to take up unequal 
expansion or wear and tear. Details of the ash-handling plant 
were given, and photographs were also thrown on the screen of 
the exhauster-house, plant-house, and pumping-station. In the 
case of the plant-house, the floor is 6 feet below the yard level, so 
that the main-pipes, though below ground on the outside, are 
above ground on the inside of the building. The final batch of 
slides referred to the vertical setting put up some two years ago. 
The object in view in arranging this setting, said Mr. Herring, 
was to see whether they could put a setting of six verticals in the 
space reserved for a setting of nine inclined retorts; and they had 
managed to fit them in very well indeed. Views were shown of 
the upper part of the retort-bench with coal-bunkers above, and 
of the self-contained gas-producer for the setting. At the base of 
the retort there are fitted a couple of clawed rotating rollers, for 
discharging. These reduce the coke to the normal size of that 
produced in the other parts of the works, so that there should be 
no difficulty in disposing of it. No trouble had been experienced 
with the heats; and so far as fuel used was concerned, this was 
remarkably low—considering that they had a large producer for 
the extension of the plant. Mr. Herring briefly touched upon the 
arrangements for feeding coal to the retorts. In conclusion, he 
said he was afraid he had rather digressed from the strict subject 
of the address ; but he had done his best to make the evening 
interesting. 

The PresipEnNT (Mr. J. G. Clark) remarked that they had had 
a most interesting address; and there were many points one would 
like to raise. The photographs were full of evidence of great con- 
sideration having been paid to detail. It was not customary to 
have discussions on lectures of this character; but Mr. Herring 
had said he would be prepared to answer any questions that 
members might wish to put. One or two things had occurred to 
him. Inthe first place, Mr. Herring spoke in the early part of his 
address of the habit of studying detail. He (the President) 
thought the habit of self-criticism was one they could all cultivate 
with advantage. Mr. Herring’s reference to Ruskin as an autho- 
rity on constructional work was extremely interesting. Anybody 
who knew Ruskin’s works must be quite convinced of the great 
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habit he had of tackling detail. He would analyze a thing in the 
most elaborate way, and get at little details which would otherwise 
be overlooked. To read Ruskin was a most valuable education 
for engineers, business men, or others. His work might be re- 
garded in the light of an excellent text-book. There was a tale of 
a student who was going to take up a special course in chemistry; 
and he asked the master what text-books he should get. The 
master advised him to get Baden Powell’s “Scouting” and Conan 
Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes.” This was an illustration of the 
books that were required. They wanted books that would culti- 
vate this habit of studying detail which was so useful. With 
regard to constructional engineering, it might be summed up by 
saying that it was the science of the most efficient distribution 
of material so as to have a minimum number of redundant 
parts. That was, to make every ton of material bear the 
greatest possible strain. It was here that the study of detail 
was important. If they considered cast iron and steel, they 
would see that the more efficient methods of construction 
they now had required more attention to details and maintenance. 
If they put up a steel structure of the highest efficiency, it must 
be properly maintained, as Mr. Herring had pointed out, by care- 
ful painting and oiling; but in the case of cast iron, such great 
care was not necessary. It would go for years without painting. 
As a matter of fact, he had noticcd on several occasious, on rail- 
ways, for instance, that steel girders which had been put up per- 
haps quite recently and had not been efficiently maintained, 
had suffered seriously by corrosion, while neighbouring cast-iron 
girders, put up many years before, and apparently left to take care 
of themselves, had stood the test well. He had also in mind 
the case of a large retort-house, erected probably forty years 
ago, with cast-iron rafters bearing the roof. These had not, he 
thought, had a coat of paint for many years; but they were in per- 
fect order, so far as corrosion was concerned. There were many 
other points of interest in connection with the address. In the 
foundations, he was particularly interested. Very few of them had 
an opportunity of seeing foundation work carried out; and the 
description Mr. Herring had given of these operationsin Edinburgh 
had been extremely interesting. 

Mr. W. H. Vanner asked, with reference to the vertical setting, 
whether it was Mr. Herring’s own design. With regard to the 
discharging of the coke, he took it there was some type of water- 
seal at the bottom of the retort, so as to prevent the gas from 
escaping. Then as to the coke-conveyor chain from the retort- 
house, Mr. Herring explained that he had allowed a sag, which 
took up wear and tear and uneven expansion. How did he stop 
the kinking-up of the coke? 

Mr. HERRING replied that, so far as the design of the vertical 
setting was concerned, he must admit it was his own—based prim- 
arily on shale-oil works practice in Scotland, where there were 
many thousands of tons of material carbonized annually for the 
production of oil. It was the opportunities he had of seeing these 
works that first caused him to take an interest in the vertical retort 
system as applied to gas-works. The coke discharging arrange- 
ments might be compared exactly to an ordinary plug-cock. There 
was no water-seal. The plug itself formed an air-tight chamber 
or cavity between the interior and the exterior of the retort. The 
place where the coke-conveyor chain was allowed to run free was 
on its return overhead, when it was empty. 

Mr. D. J. WinsLow, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Herring, said they were greatly indebted to him for coming and 
giving them such an instructive lecture. The successful man, as 
had been said, paid attention to every detail of his business, and 
at the same time worked hard. It was necessary for all of them 
to develop the genius for taking pains over details. Here human 
nature came in. A good many men knew what they ought to do, 
but sometimes they did not act up to it.. The slides shown were 
very fine ones indeed. 

Mr. S. A. CARPENTER seconded the proposal, and remarked 
that the Granton Gas-Works were quite familiar to the members 
in name, though not many had had the pleasure of seeing them. 
During the time of construction, most of them followed closely in 
the Technical Press the plans and descriptions that were given ; 
and they naturally felt that they would like to see the works. They 
had that evening enjoyed the next best thing; for Mr. Herring 
had taken them round the works by the aid of lantern slides. 

Mr. W. J. Liserty desired to associate himself with the vote, 
because he had a keen remembrance of an enjoyable day which 
he spent at the works last year. By the courtesy of the Com- 
missioners he had then been able to see in detail all they had seen 
on the screen that evening. The photographs were magnificent ; 
the actualities were even greater. 

Mr. F. J. Bywater, called upon by the President, said, with 
regard to the lecture, that he was sure their feelings were some- 
what mixed in considering it. Mr. Herring had dealt in such a 
really able manner with the question of detail in constructional 
design, that one would almost have liked him to have continued, 
that one might follow him in those developments of his—might he 
say ?—education which had enabled him to produce the exceed- 
ingly beautiful buildings and designs that had been shown on the 
screen. At the same time, they had all enjoyed very much indeed 
the excellent lantern-slides, to which reference had already been 
made; and they acquitted Mr. Herring at once of having treated 
them badly. Those who had had the pleasure of inspecting the 
Granton works, had that evening refreshed memories which were 
very pleasant indeed; and they desired to thank the lecturer most 
heartily for giving them an opportunity of doing so. Those, on 





the other hand, who had not been to Granton, were equally grate- 
ful for this chance of having the main features of the works ex- 
plained to them. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

Mr. Herrinc thanked the speakers for their kind remarks, and 
the members for the cordial way in which they had passed the 
vote. He assured them it had been a pleasure to come and 
give the address. For many years he had lived among the hard- 
headed people in the North; and he told every one of those 
present, as young fellows, that they could not do better than go to 
the North to gain experience, if they really wanted to get on. He 
believed there was something climatic—he did not mean in Scot- 
land only, but in the North of England as well—that gave onea 
desire to work harder there; and one might have to work harder, 
too. Some experience in the North would rub off some of the 
corners that might otherwise protrude ; and it would—which was 
far more important— bring the grit to the surface. Perhaps some 
day when he had a little more time at disposal the Association 
would honour him with another invitation to deliver an address; 
and then he would try to do something more than he had been 
able to on the present occasion. 


ADVANTAGES OF GAS COOKING AND WARMING. 


Interesting Demonstration in Glasgow. 





There was a large attendance at a lecture which Mr. ALEXANDER 
Witson, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department, delivered on Thursday evening in the Langside 
Public Hall. The lecture was under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Smoke Abatement League ; and the subject was “ Coal versus Gas 
for Cooking and Warming.” 

Bailie Paxton, the Convener of the Gas Committee, who pre- 
sided, in the course of his introductory remarks, alluded to the 
crusade for air purification and smoke abatement, and to the 
efforts of the Gas Committee to popularize the use of gas for 
heating and cooking. The system of free gas-cookers, which is to 
come into operation soon, would, among other beneficent results, 
tend to an increased use of gas for cooking during the summer ; 
and this would go a long way to help in the purification of the 
atmosphere. With regard to heating, if instead of asking the 
people to buy gas-fires they supplied them on the hire system, 
there would be a development that would astonish the strongest 
opponents of the system. 

Mr. Wilson, whose lecture was extensively illustrated with 
views, gave a comprehensive résumé of some of the important 
facts dealt with by other lecturers regarding smoke abatement 
especially emphasizing figures showing the daily pollution of the 
atmosphere by the consumption of raw coal, with the accompany- 
ing deleterious effects on the health of the community. The 
lecturer also showed the various processes which are put into 
action in producing coal gas—the utilization of which for house- 
hold purposes he contended would prove the most practical solu- 
tion of the smoke problem. It was demonstrated that, when coal 
is not properly consumed, not only are the valuable bye-products 
lost, but the residue of the gaseous constituents is sent up the 
chimney to pollute the air, while the ash remains in the grate to 
cause further trouble and loss. Improvements which had been 
effected in lighting, largely due to the invention of the incandes- 
cent mantle, were shown; while the advantages of gaseous fuel 
for motive power and furnace work were displayed. 

A feature of the evening was a paper-bag cookery demonstra- 
tion, carried on as the lecturer was speaking. An elaborate four- 
course dinner, with sundries, was prepared in a “Glasgow” 
cooker fixed on the platform ; and the food was afterwards shown. 
A gas-meter was connected to the cooker; and the gas registered 
for the work done only approximated to the value of 1d. An in- 
teresting exhibition was also given of gas-fires, radiators, water- 
heating apparatus, and other appliances in actual operation. The 
economy, cleanliness, and efficiency of gas for domestic heating 
and cooking were elaborated, and the apparatus described. 

Mr. Wilson was cordially thanked for his lecture. 








British Coal Supply.—In his Presidential Address at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Geological Society, Professor W. W. Watts 
discussed the question of the duration of the British coal supply. 
An account was given of the work of the Coal Commissions of 
1871 and 1901 ; and it was pointed out that the two were in agree- 
ment within 1000 million tons, and that the available coal supply 
from 1go1 was about 140,000 million tons, occurring in coalfields 
which were classed into proved and unproved respectively. The 
President of the British Association (Sir William Ramsay), in his 
address at Portsmouth last year, had estimated that the supply 
would last for only 175 years; but he had omitted to allow for 
40,000 million tons calculated by the Geological Committee to 
exist in the unproved fields. On including this amount, fifty years 
would be added to the life of the coal. One set of figures worked 
out by Mr. Price Williams for the Coal Commission was in agree- 
ment with Sir William Ramsay’s prediction (with the modification 
just given), that the supply would last till about A.D. 2130. But 
the same authority, adopting a different method of estimating the 
consumption, gave figures and curves which lengthened the pro- 
bable life of the coal to the year 2200, 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Annual 


The Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers was held on Saturday at the Mid- 
land Hotel, Manchester. Mr. Ropert Watson, of Doncaster, 
the retiring President, occupied the chair at the opening of the 
proceedings; and the attendants included Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


MEMBERS’ BEREAVEMENT AND ILLNESS. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been read by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Whatmough, of Heywood) and duly 
confirmed, 

The PrEsIDENT called attention to the fact that a member of 
the Institution (Mr. J. E. Lamb, of Altrincham), whose wife died 
last October, was now himself seriously ill, and would shortly 
have to undergo an operation. 

On the motion of Mr. S. GLover (St. Helens), it was resolved 
that a letter be sent to Mr. Lamb, conveying the members’ 
sympathy with him in his bereavement, and regret at hearing of 
his own serious illness. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee opened their report by expressing their pleasure 
in testifying to the increased activity displayed by the members 
in furthering the interests of the Institution in the past year. 
The membership roll is 176. Two deaths occurred last year— 
Mr. R. Midgley, of Skibbereen, and Mr. E. D. Martin, of Orms- 
kirk. The attendance at the meetings was well maintained; and, 
in addition to the address of the President (Mr. Robert Watson, 
of Doncaster), there were five contributions to the transactions. 
The Committee epitomize the proceedings at the three meetings 
held during the year, and express their pleasure at the presence 
of the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt) and the Presidents of Provincial Associations on these 
occasions. They acknowledge the fraternal spirit thus shown 
towards the Institution. The Commercial Sections continue to 
do good work, as testified by the special reports issued. Referring 
to the establishment of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
and the appointment of the Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. What- 
mough) as the Convener to the subscribing members within the 
area of the Institution, the Committee say there is overwhelming 
evidence that the formation of such an Association was necessary 
in the interests of the gas world; and they are strongly of opinion 
that “every effort should be made by the members of the Insti- 
tution to induce their respective Boards to become subscribers 
to the Association.” The Committee say the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition held at Manchester last November was well patronized 
by the public, and has no doubt stimulated the demand for gas- 
fires and other apparatus; the development of which will further 
the objects of the Smoke Abatement Society in purifying the 
atmosphere. Lectures have again been arranged, in conjunction 
with the Junior Association, on the “Science of Gas Manufac- 
ture ;”’ and the Institution has contributed £10 towards the cost. 
The attendance has been satisfactory, and the Committee are 
confident that good work is being done in offering these facilities 
to the junior members of the gas profession. At the May meet- 
ing held at Doncaster, the Committee presented a scheme for the 
better education of gas-fitters. It was approved, and afterwards 
presented by the Institution to a meeting of Joint Commercial 
Sections held at Glasgow in June. The Committee say : 


It was gratifying to find that the principle received general favour; 

and the outcome of a long discussion was the formation of a Committee, 
composed of members of all the District Gas Institutions and other 
interested Associations, to act in conjunction with your Committee, 
whose deliberations have evolved a scheme which will be presented at 
the meeting on the 24th of February. Classes on the lines suggested 
are already being held in various centres, providing instruction for 
gas-fitters, 
Owing to ill-health, the resignation of Mr. Kendrick as Honorary 
Secretary to the scheme was received in October with universal 
regret; and Mr. E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, was appointed his 
successor. Mr, Kendrick has also resigned his position as repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, to 
which office he was elected at the last annual meeting; and Mr. 
Hudson has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The PresipEnt, moving the adoption of the report, said there 
were one or two matters in it upon which he should like to make 
afew remarks. In the first place, he desired to emphasize the 
fact that during the past year there had been a marked extension 
of the fraternal spirit existing between the various Associations 
throughout the country, and of the good fellowship which had 
been shown towards the Manchester District Institution. It was 
undoubtedly a fact that by the various schemes brought before 
the industry for its advancement, and by the work of the Com- 
mercial Sections, the various Associations had been brought more 
closely together. As the representative of the Manchester Insti- 
tution at various meetings, he had had ample evidence of this; 
~_ it was certain that the gas industry was more united to-day 
than it had ever been before. So far as the work of the British 
Commercial Gas Association went, the prospects were as good as 





Meeting. 


they could possibly be. At the present time, the Executive Com- 
mittee were having meetings following one another very rapidly ; 
and it was hoped that at a very early date it would be seen that 
considerable progress had been made in the work. While speak- 
ing on this subject, he desired to emphasize the necessity, as set 
out in the report, for members of the Institution inducing their 
Gas Committees or Boards, as the case might be, to become 
subscribers to the Association, if they had not already done so, 
and thus ensure that the work to be undertaken would be the 
more effective. The constitution of the Executive Committee 
was a guarantee that the areas in the North would receive equit- 
able consideration and a fair share of the work to be done by the 
Association. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) seconded the motion; and it was 
carried without discussion. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The statement of accounts for the year ended the 31st ult. 
showed that the income was £159 16s. 2d., and the expenditure 
£106 4s. 2d.; leaving a balance in hand of £53 12s. 

The Hon. SEcreETArY explained that the smaller balance re- 
corded was more than accounted for by the cost of printing, &c., 
in connection with the gas-fitters’ education scheme. 

Onthe motion of Mr. E. A. HarMAN (Huddersfield), seconded 
by Mr. J. C. BELTON (Chester), the accounts were passed. 


REPORTS OF COMMERCIAL SECTIONS. 


In the absence of Mr. S. Meunier, the Chairman of the Lanca- 
shire Commercial Section, the adoption of the report was moved 
by Mr. Kenpricx. He said that it showed very clearly the extent 
of the work done by the Section, and it needed no elaboration at 
his hands. The only thing he should like to say in connection 
with it was that they wished to see every member of the Insti- 
tution join one section or the other. This would mean not only 
a strengthening of the Commercial Sections, but be of great 
advantage to the undertakings represented on them. 

Mr. G. S. Fritu (Runcorn) seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The report of the Yorkshire Commercial Section was adopted 
without discussion, on the motion of Mr. F. H. PickLes (Kildwick), 
seconded by Mr. E. H. Hupson (Normanton). 


NOMINATION TO THE GAs INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


Mr. S. GLoveRr, in moving that Mr. E. H. Hudson be nominated 
as district member ot the Council of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers for the year 1912-13, spoke highly of his qualifications for 
the office. As Secretary for the gas-fitters’ education scheme, 
Mr. Hudson would be in a position to lay before the Institution 
Council most thoroughly the Manchester Institution’s views on 
this subject. 

Mr. H. Kenprick seconded the motion. Heremarked that the 
activities of Mr. Hudson in connection with the gas-fitters’ educa- 
tion scheme eminently qualified him for the position of district 
member of the Institution Council. As the scheme would have to 
come before the Institution Council shortly, it was only right that 
he should have a seat on the Council, so as to place the scheme 
before the members in the light in which the Manchester Institu- 
tion would like to see it done. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Hupson acknowledged the compliment paid to him. He 
said he had already had a taste of the work, and must confess he 
had a liking for it. Very few members, he thought, realized the 
amount of work done by the Institution Council, and the great 
call made upon the President’s time in his year of office. 


Gas-FITTERS’ EDUCATION SCHEME. 


FuRTHER REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SCHEME FOR 
THE EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION OF GAS-FITTERS. 


The Committee recommend that it is advisable that classes in gas- 
fitting and the use of gas appliances should be formed in connection 
with all technical schools; and where technical schools are not avail- 
able, that a limited number of small towns should be grouped together 
and classes promoted at a fixed centre (on a gas-works if no other place 
is available). 

That a syllabus be adopted and taken concurrently with a course of 
practical gas-fitting (comprising pipe-jointing in lead and compo, iron- 
barrel work, brasswork, attending to incandescent burners, stoves, &c.), 
to be conducted by a practical gas-fitter. 

Gas-fitters to be required, before receiving a certificate, to attend 
regularly a course of gas-fitting, and the uses of gas appliances to the 
satisfaction of their instructors, who will certify to that effect. 

Full certificates to be issued by the authority of the Local Com- 
mittee to working gas-fitters over the age of 21 years, on presentation 
of the certificate of attendance from the instructors and proof of the 
due completion of their apprenticeship. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute be asked to include the 
subject in their syllabus as a supplementary course for gas-fitters. 

The whole course to be under the superintendence of a Local Com- 
mittee who would recommend instructors to the technical schools. 
The Local Committees to consist of representatives of gas undertakings 


and trade associations (if any) employing gas-fitters within the same 
area. 
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The question of raising the necessary funds for carrying on the work 
to be left with the Committee of each district. 

The scheme, having been reconsidered by this Committee, shall be 
submitted if necessary to a full meeting of representatives of the 
District Gas Associations and Trade Associations, after which it will be 
referred to the Institution of Gas Engineers, before the various authori- 
ties are approached. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
RosBert Watson, President. 
E. H. Hupson, Hon. Seccetary. 
Nov. 16, 1911. 
EpucaTION OF GAS-FITTERS. 


The Special Committee appointed to deal with this question pre- 
sented a report to a general meeting of members at Doncaster on May 
27, 1g11, the principle of which was approved. The report was after- 
wards presented to a meeting of the Joint Commercial Sections at 
Glasgow in June, 1911, at the time of the annual meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, for the purpose of obtaining the views of gas 
engineers generally; and, after a full discussion, a resolution was 
adopted referring the matter back to the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers, for reconsideration in conjunction with the Com- 
mittees of the various District Associations. 

The first meeting of delegates from the District Gas and other Asso- 
ciations interested was held at Leeds on the 28th of July, 1911. A 
very long discussion, in which most of the delegates present took part, 
followed ; and finally it was resolved that—The first clause of the 
report advising the formation of classes in gas-fitting, and the use of 
gas appliances in connection with technical schools be adopted ; anda 
Committee, consisting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers Sub-Committee (who drew up the original scheme) and one 
member of each of the Associations present at the meeting, be 
appointed to draw up fresh proposals as to scheme and syllabus for 
submission to a further meeting of delegates. 

The new Committee met at the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on 
Oct. 20, 1911, and drafted the scheme, a copy of which is enclosed, and 
appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting of Messrs. Herbert Lees, of 
Hexham, James Paterson, of Cheltenham, George Helps, of Nuneaton, 
John H. Brearley, of Longwood, E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, and 
H. Kendrick, of Stretford, to draw up a syllabus on lines approved 
during the discussion. 

On Oct. 28, 1911, the unexpected resignation of the indefatigable 
Secretary (Mr. H. Kendrick), on account of ill-health, was placed in the 
hands of your Committee, and Mr, E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, con- 
sented to take up his duties. 

The Sub-Committee, after much consideration, have unanimously 
approved of the enclosed syllabus as a model, to be amplified or cur- 
tailed as each lecturer and Local Committee see fit and necessary. 

It will be seen that the report with syllabus now presented by your 
Committee varies considerably from the original one. 

The scheme is now under the consideration of all the Associations 
concerned ; and your Committee ask for your approval, in order to act 
in line with the District Gas and other Associations interested in bring- 
ing the same before the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
R. Watson, President. 
E. H. Hupson, Hon. Secretary. 

Feb. 9, tot2. 


DRAFT SYLLABUS FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL COURSE. 


Introductory.—The composition of gas; law relating to gas supply 
appliances and meters. 
Meters.—General construction of wet and dry gas-meters; fixing and 
reading. 
TOoLs USED IN GAS-FITTING. 


Pipes and Fittings.—The composition and uses of iron, lead, tin, 
copper, and brass piping and pipe fittings ; blown, screwed, and flanged 
joints; pipe-laying ; testing of pipes and fittings for soundness ; appa- 
ratus to be used; effect of pressure of gas and of length and cross 
section of pipes on delivering capacity, having special regard to the 
number of burners supplied ; description of all fittings to be used ; con- 
sumers’ complaints and their remedies. 

Gas-Burners.—Description of flat-flame burners, regulators, governors, 
adjustable burners, incandescent with fixed and movable regulating 
nipples, bunsen tubes, mixing-chambers, air-regulators, and the effect 
of proper regulation on the illuminating power; distinction between 
various designs of shades and chimneys; effect of areas of opening on 
illuminating power ; reflection, refraction, diffusion, and concentration 
of light by shades and globes ; effect of decoration in rooms on reflec- 
tion of light ; use of chimneys with incandescent burners. 

Mantles.—Materials used in making incandescent mantles; methods 
of manufacture; collodionized and soft mantles, and their relative 
<a effect of different forms of manufacture on their dura- 

ility. 

Inside and Outside Shop Lighting. —Construction of various types of 
lanterns for upright and in¥erted burners; types of burners ; ventila- 
tion of closed-in windows; advertising signs. 

Distance Lighting.—Description of pneumatic, Telephos, Norwich, 
Sugg’s, and Tuchmann systems; fixing precautions; faults and their 
remedies. 

Gas-Cookers.—Gas cookers, grillers, hot plates, boiling burners, ven- 
tilation of all kinds of cookers; flue-pipes and fixing ; influence on 
down-draught by cowls and hoods. 

Gas-Fivres and Other Heating Appliances.—Gas-fires; radiators (air 
and steam) ; convection and syphon stoves ; geysers; circulators ; hot- 
water systems; greenhouse, motor-shed, and workshop water boilers 
and circulators ; effect of radiant and convected heat on air and con- 
tents of room when heated by gas. 


APPARATUS USED FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES, 


Gas-Engines.x—Motive power ; construction of ; gas consumption per 
B.H.P. and I.H.P. ; fixing of engines ; locating faults ; anti-pulsators 
and their use. 





High-Pressure Gas.—Principles upon which increased efficiency is ob- 
tained ; compressors and blowers; lamps and fittings; advantages for 
trade purposes. 

Ventilation.—Methods of ventilating by gas; diffusion of gases and 
comparisons of air composition of occupied rooms lighted by gas or 
other illuminants. 

Jan. I, 1912. 


Mr. Hupson, in some explanatory remarks upon the report, 
paid a tribute to the great amount of work done by Mr. Kendrick 
in the initiation of the scheme and in its furtherance down to 
the time when he was compelled, for reasons of health, to resign. 
The syllabus, which was the vital part of the business, repre- 
sented the unanimous views of the Special Committee appointed 
to deal with it. They were agreed on every detail; and it repre- 
sented a consolidation of ideas on the subject. He suggested 
that the honour of moving the adoption of the report should be 
with Mr. Kendrick, who, as he had said, had done so much in 
connection with the scheme. 

Mr. KEenpRICK, in moving the adoption of the report, said it was 
a great grief to him to have to give up the work ; but as those pre- 
sent were aware, it was unavoidable. At the same time, he de- 
rived pleasure when he found that Mr. Hudson was willing to take 
it over, for without doubt, he showed very great interest in it, and 
had now steered the scheme through the shallows in a manner 
that was acredit to him. It would be noticed that the scheme 
differed from the one originally before them, mainly in this—the 
examination proposals had been entirely eliminated. This had 
arisen from the criticism which was directed to it from the Southern 
District Association. Mr. Paterson, of Cheltenham, and some of 
his friends, attended the meetings with a determination to get rid 
of examinations altogether; and he (Mr. Kendrick) had to confess 
that the explanations given by their Southern friends, together 
with the knowledge of how the Government Education Department 
viewed examinations, entirely altered the aspect to himself and 
others who were with him. Therefore the Committee decided 
to proceed with the scheme as it now stood. In his own little ex- 
perience at the Salford Technical School, he found students who, 
while able to give exceedingly clear answers to verbal questions, 
if asked to put them in writing, would appear to have no knowledge 
practically of the subject. Asa rule it wasdifficult for a man to 
sit down and put his ideas on paper in such a manner as to give 
an adequate idea in writing as to his knowledge. Having had this 
experience, he recognized the force of the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Paterson and his friends ; and he believed they were now upon 
the correct lines. He hoped that the whole of the Associations 
in the country, including the traders’ and operatives’ organizations, 
would accept the scheme as a fair one, and give it a trial, be- 
cause it would result in great benefit not only to gas undertakings 
and the Associations, but tothe fitters themselves, and be of still 
greater benefit to gas consumers generally. One of the principal 
things they aimed at was that the user of gas should get the full 
benefit from what was consumed. 

Mr. J.C. BELTON seconded the motion; and it was carried 
unanimously. 

ALTERATION OF RULE. 


Considerable discussion took place with regard to a proposal 
put forward by the Committee for the purpose of expediting the 
election to membership of gentlemen who were fully qualified. By 
the existing rule, a man, though fully qualified by the first rule of 
the Institution, may have to wait fourteen months (to the October 
meeting) before he is really elected, while in the meantime he re- 
ceives notices of intervening meetings, which he can attend but 
cannot vote at. 

Briefly put, the Committee desired to so amend particularly 
Rule 11 that a candidate, duly vouched for, may be elected by the 
Committee, such election to be “ reported to the members at the 
following general meeting.” There seemed to be a consensus of 
opinion that the method of election should be speedier than at 
present, and the only really debateable point was whether or not the 
Committee ought to betrusted with the power absolutely to elect 
a candidate to membership. In the end, the Committee’s recom- 
mendation was adopted; certain alterations being made in the 
wording of the rule, to make it read more euphoniously and more 
concretely—the main principle being retained. 


INSTITUTION BENEVOLENT FuNpD DoNaTION. 


Mr. J. W. Morrison (Sheffield) next moved that a contribution 
of £10 10s. be made from the funds of the Manchester Institution 
to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers. He 
said that, having regard to the excellent work being done by 
means of the fund, he rather regretted to find, from the balance- 
sheet, that for 1912 the Manchester Institution had not contributed 
the ten guineas as before. He hoped, however, the members 
would remedy this, and vote the money. He instanced a case 
which had come under his personal observation, where the Com- 
mittee of the fund had dealt generously with the widow of an 
assistant gas engineer and her four children. 

Mr. T. Duxpury (Oldham), in seconding the motion, made an 
eloquent appeal for extended support from members to this most 
deserving fund; hinting that even a modest 5s. contribution would 
be welcomed. Speaking from personal experience of the Com- 
mittee’s work, he said it was a matter of regret to him that they 
had not more money contributed to the fund to enable them to 
deal more adequately with the cases brought to their notice. He 
held the opinion that all members of Gas Associations should 
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individually contribute to the fund, no matter how small might be 
the donation per annum. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 

The next item on the agenda was the induction of Mr. S. Glover 
as President. 

Mr. Watson said that during his year of office he had had many 
pleasant duties, but the most pleasurable one was that which now 
fell to him of asking Mr. Glover to take the chair; being perfectly 
certain that he would enhance the reputation of the Institution by 
his occupancy of this high office. Mr. Glover was known to the 
members in many phases, and in each of them he was a credit to 
himself and the general body of gas engineers. He (Mr. Watson) 
was glad to see that their new President had consented to his 
name being put forward as a member of the Council of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers this year; and in this candidature he 
would no doubt have the absolutely unanimous support of mem- 
bers of the Manchester Institution, and would certainly have the 
support of a good many outside that body. Mr. Watson con- 
cluded by asking Mr. Glover to take the chair, and wished him 
every success during his year of office. 

Mr. GLover, who had an enthusiastic reception, said his first 
duty was to move, on behalf of the members, a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Watson for his services as President. The high 
opinion they had formed of Mr. Watson as an engineer and an 
organizer had been more than borne out; and, in his position as 
President, he had enhanced his reputation in every way. 

Mr. J. C. BELTON seconded the motion; and it was carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Watson, in acknowledging the vote, said the help he had 
received from the Hon. Secretary and the loyalty of the Com- 
mittee had made his year of office a very happy one. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 
The PresIpEntT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

It is my first duty to thank the members of this extensive Dis- 
trict Institution for the great honour they have done me in elect- 
ing me to be President for the ensuing year, as I take it that my 
elevation to this position is an expression of the general desire of 
the members to do me as much honour as possible in connection 
with its work. 

I accepted the position with a feeling of great responsibility ; 
and I sincerely hope that the interests of our branch of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers may not suffer at my hands, but that its 
honourable history may be lengthened, and that its work may be 
passed on to my successors broadened and made more powerful 
in the service to which it is devoted. 

During my association with the Council and officers you have 
elected to organize for you the business of our branch Institution, 
I have been deeply impressed with their earnestness of purpose, 
and their devotion to the regular and efficient performance of all 
the duties which become increasingly interesting and important in 
these days of strenuous activity. 

Of the work of our Secretary one cannot think too highly ; and 
I should like to bespeak for him the careful performance of your 
part of the compact of membership, in order to lighten his duties 
as much as possible. 


RECOGNITION FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


In my desire that the gas industry should be given its proper 
place in the roll of history, I have often been disappointed to find 
that the work of our forerunners, and our work also, fails to getin 
some quarters the recognition it deserves. I have heard alearned 
professor, when speaking upon the duties performed by municipal 
bodies, expatiate quite poetically upon the wonderful fact that he 
can lave his hands at his convenience within his own home with 
the water which has been gathered upon the hills far away. Yet 
he did not give a moment’s consideration to the fact of the con- 
stancy of his gas supply, by means of which he had been able to 
see the books which enable him to study and become learned. 

One often notices lecturers, when speaking on the subject of 
the progress of the age, leap across from the period of the 
Egyptian and Grecian oil-lamp to the twentieth century electric 
flare, and not give the credit which is due to the gas industry for 
the great work it has done during the nineteenth century in illu- 
minating our workshops, factories, houses, and colleges, and help- 
ing, as it doubtless has, in the great advancement of human com- 
fort during a wonderful century. And while I give way to no one 
In my admiration of the work of water engineers and electrical 
engineers, I consider that the work of our industry is worthy of 
honourable mention more frequently. 


MR. NEWBIGGING AND HIS WORK FOR THE INSTITUTION. 


The gas industry has always had in its ranks loyal and devoted 
workers who have spent the best part of their lives in its highest 
Service; and this branch Institution has one official who has 
oye to a ripe old age, and ever stands out as an example to us 
of persistent perseverance in well-doing. When the letter was 
_ at our last Committee meeting from our Honorary Treasurer, 

r. Thomas Newbigging, accepting office for another term and 
assuring us of his continued interest in all the progress of the gas 
see I received further inspiration from his example; and I 
* end to propose that a special message be sent from this meeting 
assuring our veteran friend of our continued esteem, and giving 





him our promise that we will endeavour to carry the flag of our 
industry, under which he has fought so long and so honourably, to 
further and greater victories. 


THE VERTICAL RETORTS AT ST. HELENS. 


When I was reminded by the receipt of the programme for this 
meeting that, as President, I should be expected to address some 
remarks to you on the current topics of the industry, I remem- 
bered a very good suggestion recently repeated, that one might be 
led to take as the topic for a presidential address the subject with 
-which one had been most closely associated in his recent work. 
As this in my case at St. Helens is the work of the carbonizing 
engineer, and this work has been so closely investigated during 
recent years and so favourably received, I do not purpose to 
dwell upon this subject to-day; for I want to steer clear of re- 
peating myself (as history is said to do) in regard to this matter. 
Knowing, however, that many of you have a very kindly regard 
for that old bed of eight vertical retorts with which we in 1908 
commenced to demonstrate the system adopted at St. Helens, I 
desire to state that it continues to work well, having only been 
let down once for a short period, during which interval several of 
the members of this Institution and others inspected its internal 
and external condition and the alignment of the retorts, before 
being pointed. After this was done and some slight repairs carried 
out to the producer lining, the setting was put to work again just 
as you saw it when you visited St. Helens, at Mr. Morrison’s 
suggestion, in 1909. 

FORTHCOMING VISIT TO OLDHAM. 


I had intended to address some remarks to you on the subject 
of spirally-guided gasholders in exposed steel tanks, in view of 
recent experiences at Ilkeston; but as we have been promised a 
paper on the general subject of spirally-guided holders at Oldham 
for our next meeting, when we shall have the advantage of a visit 
to Oldham (where there are good examples of such holders for us 
to see, not in steel tanks, however), I have decided to refrain from 
enlarging upon the matter to-day. 

I hope, however, that we may spend a little time profitably in 
considering some of the general subjects affecting the profitable 
working of the gas supply industry in the interests of those whom 
we serve. 

PROGRESS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 

I suppose if we were asked individually whether or not the gas 
industry stands where it did, the least optimistic of us could not 
say that it does. The rate of progress is too continuous and too 
great for it to stand at all, either where it did or whereitis. One 
need only study the recently published Gas Undertakings Returns 
to be convinced of this. 

The whole duty of gas supply authorities is being so much 
better interpreted, and so much more fully carried out both 
by municipal bodies and by gas companies, that the gas depart- 
ment property of municipal bodies, and the capital invested in 
gas companies’ works, are more valuable than ever as commercial 
assets. 

The wants of the great gas consuming public are being better 
and more cheaply met year by year; and we owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the enterprising firms who so readily grasp the 
needs of the occasion, and place so many excellent and economical 
gas-using instruments in our hands, and thus assist in maintaining 
our position as purveyors of the cheap and good supplies of light, 
heat, and power which are meeting the ever-increasing needs of 
the people. 

This ever-increasing development of our service has entailed an 
enormous amount of additional strain upon those responsible for 
the manufacture and supply of gas for a given community; and 
yet we have never paused in our endeavours to carry out all our 
duties, nor have we stopped to consider what a trade union stroke 
for a gas engineer should be. I wish I could say that remunera- 
tion was invariably afforded in the same spirit, and in proportion 
to the earnestness with which the duties were performed. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRACTICE. 


As we travel along the path of progress, it is only wise to pause 
occasionally and look back upon the way by which we have come ; 
so that we may receive guidance and stimulus for the future. 
We should be able to strengthen one another’s hands if we had 
time to realize and enumerate in how many ways the details of 
our practice have within recent years been improved; for in 
these modern days it is more and more emphasized that gas engi- 
neers recover more value from every ton of coal they use than is 
obtained from the same weight of the same quality of coal used in 
any other process. 

In our primary work of destructively distilling coals and other 
hydrocarbons, theories which have been held for many years are 
being more clearly defined, and are day by day becoming con- 
firmed or corrected by practical experience; and so we are 
gradually acquiring, by the only true way, more nearly correct 
axioms. 

If one compares a modern gas-works properly organized and 
correctly worked with an old-fashioned rule-of-thumb guided 
works, the one appears as a huge laboratory and engineering 
workshop, and the other as an untidy place where duties, which 
are looked upon as dirty and disagreeable, are obliged to be per- 
formed. 

I have made it my practice ever since my early student days to 
visit gas-works whether at home or abroad whenever I could, and 
when possible have studied both works and manager. I am 
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convinced a man’s personality is impressed upon his works, and 
the marks we leave are more lasting than we realize at the time. 
We are, therefore, continually building monuments. Let us then 
leave the impress of excellence of adaptation to purpose on the 
works we put together. It is said that an engineer never has an 
easy conscience. He is always wondering whether something 
which he has done will serve the end in view in the best possible 
manner. We must, however, continue to walk by faith when we 
cannot run by sight—using our greatest skill and endeavour, and 
being guided by the experiences of others. So we shall get some- 
where, do something, give expression to some ideas, and con- 
tinually move along the path of progress. 


CARBONIZING DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME. 


If we were to review even briefly the detail operations of our 
work, and make notes, we should very quickly accumulate a long 
list of victories accomplished over old-time difficulties. In the 
retort-house we could note great improvements in the setting and 
working of horizontals; the proportioning of producers and re- 
generators to their work and to each other; the “ periods” for 
charges of various weights per standard section of retort; and 
the total work required from a given retort-house. The great 
importance of having regularly heated retorts is clearly grasped, 
and in a large measure realized. The effects of quantity and 
degree of temperature of radiant heat are beginning to be under- 
stood. The cure of stopped ascension-pipes is proved to be pos- 
sible. The correct proportioning and working of the hydraulic 
main is receiving more like the attention the importance of the 
subject deserves. The great development of mechanical appli- 
ances for use in retort-house work would be observed. All these 
and many other improvements will assist, where proper applica- 
tion is made of them, in getting good work out of settings as they 
exist to-day until the settings are worn out or melted down, when 
their remains will supply material to form a foundation for the 
support of higher things. The slopers have been tried and had 
their day, and have given us useful experiences, and helped us 
to define the right angle at which to set retorts; and also as to 
the various “ angles of rest ” required by coals when cold, when 
melted, and when coked. 


REVISED STANDARDS OF QUALITY. 


With regard to quality (a much misunderstood term), the adop- 
tion of the revised standards of quality which have been so wisely 
provided for us as a result of the strenuous work of some of our 
pioneers, opens to us entrance upon larger areas of coal-fields from 
which to draw our supplies, and also enables us to be less fearful 
of the more searching methods of condensation, washing, and 
purifying which are coming into practice. We are now not so 
very likely to drop one of those old-fashioned half-candles of 
illuminating power which were so very vagrant in their habit—so 
easy to lose, and so very difficult to find. 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF GAS. 


Time fails us to-day for anything but the briefest view of our 
situation in relation to condensation, tar extraction, naphthalene 
extraction, washing and scrubbing, and purification ; and we may, I 
hope, look forward to the submission of a series of brief com- 
munications for discussion by some of our members on these 
subjects. 

Times and practices are so different now from what they were 
when we were taught to keep the gas and its tar separate as long 
as possible during the cooling process. Tar-extractors of the 
Pélouze and Audouin type can be kept in operative condition even 
when working in the products of high-temperature carbonization, 
if they are kept supplied with oils having a solvent action upon 
the compounds extracted. 

The naphthalene trouble has been mastered both as to cause 
and cure; and it has been possible since 1896—when the mutual 
relation of naphthalene and solvent oils of the right vapour ten- 
sion were first clearly defined—for naphthalene, if properly pur- 
sued, to be brought down either on the works or district. Last 
summer the value of this knowledge was especially emphasized. 

On the subjects of washing and scrubbing there is, I am sure, 
room for original research as to theories and also for new designs 
of apparatus. 

THE WORK OF PURIFICATION. 


On the subject of purification, we shall presently have given to 
us the details of the working of a new process which looks on the 
face of it rather a complicated one. In the meantime some of our 
confreres have seemingly almost solved the difficulties of purifica- 
tion in closed vessels, so much work are they getting through 
their oxide boxes per change. 

The revivification of oxide, however, still remains a crude and 
haphazard operation; and I cannot think that it should be left at 
this when an accurate process could be so easily designed by which 
a batch of used oxide could be pulverized afresh in a disintegrator, 
and re-hydrated in a mixer through which it could be made to pass 
and re-pass in contact with a controlled revivifying atmosphere, 
until it was known to be thoroughly ready to be put into position 
for its next box, or else sold for its sulphur contents. 

he question of providing separate exhausters for the purifying 
plant, by means of which all the intermediate apparatus would be 
relieved of the varying back-pressure from the purifiers, has been 
started, and may be deemed worthy of consideration. 

One of our members is considering the question of requiring 
the purveyors of purifying compounds to sell only on a guarantee 
that the material will do a certain amount of work, or at least does 





contain the essentials for this work in certain proportions, while 
all water beyond the water of hydration is likely to be kept out of 
the transaction altogether, or carefully restricted to a standard 
proportion. 

TAR CONSIDERATIONS. 


The question of the preparation and sale of our bye-products is 
becoming of greater importance year by year, and every care 
should be given to win a reputation for consistency of quality. 

Our gas tar, for instance, should be sold not associated with 
more than 5 per cent. of water. So careful are the managers of 
some gas-works on this point that the tar before dispatch is 
treated in a special centrifugal separator, and any excess of water 
removed by its means ; so that when the tar gets to its destination 
the buyers know what they have got to deal with, and can when 
purchasing tender a price accordingly. 

There are many important new purposes for which special tar 
compounds are required—road making and road dressing, for 
instance ; but, unfortunately, there is yet so much ignorance in 
the minds of the users as to the changes which take place in the 
composition of tars when they are heated, that their nature is 
often unknowingly changed in the process of heating, and the 
sender is consequently blamed for that for which he is not in any 
way responsible. 

: SULPHATE AND ITS SALE. 


In the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, which is a process 
more extensively attached to gas-works now, every care should be 
exercised to secure a salt of uniform quality and colour, as small 
and occasional makers have to compete for orders with large 
manufacturers, who maintain salts of uniform quality and of 
good appearance, and merchants assert that there is still a great 
deal of trouble caused by the poor condition in which sulphate of 
ammonia is turned out from British gas-works. The original 
cause of complaint is said to be almost invariably the condition of 
the sulphate of ammonia itself—the salt being far too frequently 
packed into bags before being properly dried, and too often care- 
lessly packed in unsuitable bags. No ordinary quality of bags, 
however, will stand the action of free acid. The salt should, there- 
fore, be as nearly neutral as possible when packed, and should be 
dry and kept dry. The bags should be sound strong twill of regular 
size and good cleanappearance. They should not be overloaded, 
and should be well and evenly double-stitched. The colour and 
general quality of sulphate of ammonia is so much a question of 
apparatus and manipulation that there is sufficient subject-matter 
for a useful paper on these points to be submitted to one of our 
meetings. 

SALES OF RESIDUALS ON PUBLISHED PRICES. 


The important work done by our Commercial Sections is re- 
vealed in the excellent reports which have been presented to us. 
The question of the correctness or otherwise of published quota- 
tions of prices of gas-works residuals, which has been, and is still, 
under consideration by the members, will be settled by the con- 
clusion that the answer is in the negative. The quotations referred 
to neither agree with each other nor with actual transactions to 
such an extent as would justify their use as standards at all. Nor 
are they averages; and the absence of terms of sale and condi- 
tions, and place of delivery, leaves so much in doubt as to make 
these quotations unreliable for general use. 


GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


In the distribution of gas, our ideas of what is a reasonable and 
proper pressure to maintain have been so recently brought up to 
a higher standard that now the same distributing systems have 
been enabled to do more work, and better; while the booster 
systems of distribution are assisting us to further enormous possi- 
bilities of extended usefulness. 


ENLARGED SPHERE OF USEFULNESS. 


So that as we begin to look around and take a broad view of 
our position at such a meeting as this, when we are together for a 
short time, we may see that there is no end to the possible deve- 
lopments of our usefulness to the community at large. To the 
end that we may be more fully equipped to fill these ever-enlarg- 
ing spheres of usefulness, the meetings of our various Institutions 
are being made increasingly helpful, and all gas authorities should 
encourage in every way the attendance of their officials. In our 
industry there are no trade rivalries. We all act upon the motto: 
“ Let him that hath the torch, pass on the light.” 

We must as gas engineers realize the responsibility which 
devolves upon us of defining and giving expression to our idea of 
what is needed to be enacted in the shape of laws and rules and 
regulations, so as to rightly direct the operations of the gas in- 
dustry, and also as to where existing rules and laws need to be 
revised and improved, or annulled altogether. 


STANDARDIZATION. 


Many recent enactments are in the right direction; and the 
success of those who have obtained them should encourage 
others to go and do likewise. Standardization in all essential 
and important things should be our great aim. 

Are we, however, rising to the occasion in these things? If so, 
why are we already growing accustomed to see the heat value of gas 
spoken of in our own United Kingdom as, on the one hand, being 
equal to so many “ calories,” and, on the other hand, of such and 
such a “ calorific value” ? Again, when stating calorific value, are 
we always to be expected to give gross and net; and if we do 
not, how are people to know what is intended to be conveyed? 
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We ought to set up one common standard of calories or calorific 
value in B.Th.U’s. 

Some of our would-be standard makers are already demanding 
that the gas of the future shall be maintained of high calorific 
value. If care be not taken now, the gas industry in the future will 
be put to the same sort of difficulty to get these standards ad- 
justed (so that the gas engineer may be free to best meet the 
needs of his times) that we have recently had to get old and 
obsolete standards revised ; and care should be taken to establish 
new standards wisely. Other instances of the need for careful 
standardization could be enumerated did time suffice. 

It were a consummation devoutly to be wished that the gas 
supplied throughout the country could be standardized both as 
regards heat and light giving value, and also specific gravity and 
pressure, and degree of purity. But we must tolerate the inevi- 
table variations necessitated by the fact that “ circumstances 
alter cases;” and we must admit that, though it may seem desir- 
able to have all gas-using devices standardized, yet, if we were to 
insist upon this, it would do away with the stimulus of competi- 
tion among the manufacturers. In giving our orders, we are 
guided by excellence of design and workmanship, as well as effi- 
ciency in use and price delivered. Let manufacturers continue 
to standardize as much as possible—consistently with development 
towards the perfecting of their wares—with their usual enterprise 
and skill. We have the satisfaction of knowing that each year 
additional gas-using appliances go into operation by tens of 
thousands, and with the vast accumulation of the past years in 
use, as well as by means of the use of the many millions of tons 
of smokeless fuel in the form of coke supplied by the gas-works 
of the country each year, we are helping considerably to lessen 
the smoke nuisance, though as yet we fail to get the credit due 
to the improvement in the condition of the atmosphere which the 
use of the fuel we supply does secure. With the high-pressure 
gas supplies and recent developments in gas-furnaces for all sorts 
of manufacturing purposes, there is also no end to the improve- 
ment in the atmosphere which will be brought about by the use 
of gas. 

GAS METERS AND THEIR TESTING. 


Gas-meter makers are preparing for the larger future to which 
we are looking, so that we may depend upon having reliable 
measuring instruments for high-pressure gas; while for many use- 
ful purposes we welcome the “rotary,” and being thankful even 
for small mercies we can extend our welcome to the “lodger’s,” or 
is it the “ landlady’s” meter ? 

I wish I could inform you to-day that we ‘have arrived at an 
arrangement for bringing up to the march of the times the 
standard method of testing gas-meters, unless there is some hope 
that the grandmotherly tests which are supposed to be needful 
to-day can be abolished altogether, seeing that they have never 
been imposed in the case of meters used in the supply of electric 
current. Such abolishment could be quite equitably carried out. 
We never recover payment for all the gas we are put to the cost 
of making to supply our consumers’ needs; and so long as this is 
the case, we are evidently not far wrong. This is a subject upon 
which there is appalling ignorance in the public mind; and the 
question of unaccounted-for gas is still largely misunderstood. 


MONOPOLIST CONCERNS. 


Our great aim must always be the lowering of the cost to our 
customers of the services rendered, while maintaining our works 
as commercially sound concerns. The question of comparison of 
efficiency of municipal with company gas-works management is 
sometimes fruitlessly brought up. We, however, have in our 
district strikingly efficient examples of both to guide and inspire 
us; and when gas companies more clearly understand that their 
monopoly powers are not given to them merely to ensure standard 
dividends being paid on a restricted and safe (though non- 
enterprising) capital, and municipal bodies resist the temptation 
to make large surplus profits—then they will be able to enter into 
the true spirit of performing their duties to the public in a full 
measure. There are gas companies still in existence who do not 
want to be bothered about getting authority to increase their 
capital account; and many municipal bodies only slowly grasp 
the truth of the assertion that “each tub should stand on its own 
bottom.” 

There are railway companies very much in evidence at the 
present time whose management seem to have lost sight of the 
true end for which railway companies are granted their powers, 
and who have needed to be reminded recently of their duty to 
the gas-works of the country. A statutory monopoly, working 
under statutory rules, must justify its cxistence by doing in the 
best manner possible the peculiar work for which it obtained its 
statutory powers; and surely the work of a railway company is to 
convey the traffic entrusted to its care with all due dispatch. I 
hope that in this matter a word to the wise has proved sufficient, 
and that railway officials will not in the future allow our coal 
trains to “hang up” as they have been doing before and since the 
very brief railway strike, which has too often been used as an 
pas in attempts to explain-away things to which it did not 
a p y. 

THE MULTIPLICITY OF STATISTICAL RETURNS. 


Recent legislative enactments have added considerably to the 
duties of works managers ; and it will soon be necessary for even 
moderate-sized works to have an official in charge of statistics 
and forms, to keep the management in touch with the require- 
ments of Private and Standard Gas Acts, Factory Acts, Alkali 





Acts, the Board of Trade regulations, Employers’ Liability Acts, 
Boiler Insurance inspections, Fire Insurance requirements, and 
now National Insurance, so that they may all be regularly 
complied with and abided by. : 
The engineer and manager of gas-works must be able to 
organize, inspire, and control the whole of the various. staffs 
necessary to carry out completely (in the interests of the sypply 
authority, consumers, and the workmen) all the duties which to- 
day are incumbent upon him. He must also continue in the good 
work of discovering and training assistants who will, while they 
continue in the practice of our profession, be determined to exe 
tend and improve its work and become the men of the future. 


TRAINING OF GAS-FITTERS. 


I should like to here bespeak the good offices of all gas engi- 
neers on behalf of the new scheme for the better training of gas- 
fitters which has been organized, and which has been explained 
to us by Mr. Hudson to-day. It has, as you will have observed, 
for its object the improvement of the knowledge, skill, and use- 
fulness of all workmen employed as gas-fitters. There is need, in 
these days of refinement of apparatus of all kinds for indoor and 
outdoor uses of gas, for a higher conception of the duties of these 
workmen. I feel that we are greatly indebted to those who 
initiated the scheme, and who have worked very hard and patiently 
to make it acceptable to the industry generally ; and I am sure 
that if the scheme is properly taken up and worked, it will help 
our distributing superintendents to secure better workmen. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


If evidence were needed to demonstrate to anyone the great 
advances which outdoor illumination by gaslight has made, one 
only needs to point to the new high power central and other light- 
ing arrangements recently installed in the City of Manchester. 
Lights are there which really illuminate with that quality which 
diffuses well and penetrates through dense and moist atmo- 
spheres so differently from the electric arc lamps, and especially 
from the electric flare lamps which for outdoor or indoor illumi- 
nation defeat their own ends, especially as employed by business 
houses—the glare from them being so objectionable that the 
human eye closes against its beams, and so prevents one from 
seeing the very merchandise which is supposed to be on view. 


THE GAS-FIRE FIELD. 


Another useful lesson may be learnt by gas supply authorities 
from the helpful example'set by the City of Manchester, in making 
such excellent arrangements for the comfort in the home of the 
gas consuming public by the use of gas-fires, &c. There is still a 
great field for gas-fires for use in houses and business premises ; 
and even our medical advisers recommend their use in the rooms 
of the delicate and ailing of our communities. All gas authorities 
should therefore maintain their full rights to provide for the sell- 
ing or lending of all the up-to-date appliances for the use of gas 
by everyone within their authorized area of supply of gas. 


ST. HELENS AND ITS GAS SUPPLY. 


By attending to the needs of the gas consumers in St. Helens in 
some of these seemingly small ways, we have in the last 25 years 
(during which I have had the honour to manage for a distinctly 
businesslike and enterprising Committee) been able to (1) abolish 
meter-rents in 1891; (2) abolish all charges for laying services; 
(3) abolish all charges for fixing meters; (4) abolish in 1895 all 
rent charges for gas ovens and fires; (5) abolish all workmen’s 
time charged for fixing same; (6) provide inspection and repairs. 
And notwithstanding the fact that no free piping has been under- 
taken (the owners of property or tenants having to do this), so 
extensively has the use of gas been taken up in the houses of the 
people that the income from the prepayment consumers alone will 
this year (ending March 31) from a community of about 95,000 
people amount to upwards of £25,000, with gas in the town area 
at 35 cubic feet per penny. Gas for ordinary consumers has been 
reduced from time to time; and weare looking forward to further 
reductions from the present price of 2s. 2d., less discounts of from 
5 to 124 per cent., according to the annual consumption. For 
use in engines the gas is sold at 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 
24 per cent. discount off the accounts, which for this particular 
business are rendered monthly. 

Since the Corporation took over the works, in addition to the 
providing for interest and sinking fund, extension of works, and 
mains and services, and proper depreciation accounts, by which 
the capital burden has been largely reduced, the sum of £100,000 
has been voted to the Corporation Fund for the common good, 
If this sum had been used to reduce the capital account in addi- 
tion to what has been so employed, the total outstanding capital 
account would have been only about £30,000 for works capable 
of producing, storing, and distributing 600 million cubic feet of 
gas per year. 

An additional site has been purchased’ for prospective needs. 
Owing, however, to the adoption of new developments at the old 
works, the use of this site has been deferred for some time. 

A suite of new offices, with a show-room attached, is at present 
being erected. 

The unaccounted-for gas has been for many years between 
4 and 5 per cent. on the average, notwithstanding that there is 
much disturbance from mining operations within the area of 
supply. 

During the last ten years the net profits from the sale of re- 
sidual products have more than paid the coal bill each year; 
and at the present time new methods are being introduced 
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which, while amending the conditions of labour, will so improve 
the results obtained, and bring about such economies, as will 
enable us to meet the extra costs which are likely to be imposed 
upon us by legislative and colliery enactments. 


At the conclusion of the address, 

The PreEsIDENT said he should be glad to see the members at 
St. Helens during his year of office, if convenient. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBoLt (Grantham) moved a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, which, he said, was an exceedingly 
interesting one, delivered, if he might say so, in characteristic 
style—chatty and pleasant to listen to. It was, moreover, an 
address which struck a note of optimism, and showed the Presi- 
dent’s thorough grasp not only of the requirements of the gas 
industry but the manner in which they should be met and dealt 
with ; an address which gave credit where credit was due, and 
acknowledged the great assistance which had been rendered to 
the gas profession and its development by the allied industries ; 
an address marked by a modesty most noticeable on account of 
the delicate manner in which the President had dealt with a 
certain “ burning topic ” which must have been uppermost in his 
mind; an address giving a record of service done, of which the 
gas industry ought to be proud. 

Mr. J. W. Morrison seconded the motion, which was adopted 
with much enthusiasm. 


A VETERAN OFFICIAL. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the officials for their services 
during the year—special reference being made to the re-election 
of Mr. Thomas Newbigging as the Hon. Treasurer of the Institu- 
tion. Writing from his residence at Knutsford, expressing regret 
at being unable to be present, Mr. Newbigging added that he was 
quite willing to retire from the position of Hon. Treasurer in 
favour of someone else who could give more time to the work, 
and was more active than himself. Though seventy-nine years of 
age, he still kept himself abreast of the doings of the Manchester 
Institution, and kindred Associations, and also of all the modern 
problems in the gas industry. 

The PresIpEnT undertook to writeto Mr. Newbigging, on behalf 
of the Institution, telling him that he had been re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer, and congratulating him. 

At this stage it was stated that a telephonic message had been 
received, explaining that Mr. S. Meunier, of Stockport, could not 
be present at the meeting because the stokers at the Stockport 
Gas-Works had struck. It was decided to send a telegram to 
Mr. Meunier, sympathizing with him in his trouble, and expressing 
the hope that he would find some speedy way out of the present 
difficulty. 

Mr. WHATMOUGH, in acknowledging the vote of thanks passed 
tohim as Hon. Secretary, announced that he should like to retire 
from the office next year. He would then have completed five 
years’ service; and he had made up his mind toask the members 
to relieve him then. The offices, he added, should “ go round.” 

This concluded the business part of the proceedings. 








Appointments Board for Civil Engineers. 

We have received from the Secretary of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (Dr. J. H. T. Tudsbery) a circular announcing the for- 
mation of the Civil Engineers Appointments Board, consisting 
of Sir Alexander Binnie, Sir Alexander Kennedy, F.R.S., Lord 
Cowdray, and himself. The Boardis the result of arequest made 
by the Council of the Institution that, in view of existing diffi- 
culties in the way of many engineers, especially those of junior 
rank, securing professional appointments, an organization should 
be formed to assist such men to enter into communication with 
employers who are in need of the services of qualified engineering 
assistants. The Board will be prepared to receive applications 
from assistants and from employers who require their services, and 
will endeavour to further the interests of both parties by placing 
them in communication in circumstances which may seem likely 
to lead to satisfactory results. Beyond this action they cannot 
undertake any responsibilities. It is recognized that, at the outset, 
the Board’s operations must necessarily be limited in extent ; but it 
is hoped these may develop in a manner that may be serviceable to 
the engineering profession. Assistants seeking employment will 
be furnished with forms in which to state the particulars neces- 
sary to enable a judgment to be come to as to the suitable quarters 
in which they may be advised to make inquiry. As the under- 
taking must be self-supporting, it is intended to charge small fees 
to those who make use of it. Its success must, of course, depend 
very largely upon the support it may receive from engineering 
employers. It is believed that, with the knowledge the Board 
have or may acquire of applicants for engineering employment, 
they may be able to be of material use to employers, while afford- 
ing help to young engineers whose difficulty is to get into touch 
with those who have suitable vacancies. The Board’s address is 
No. 3, Little George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


-_ 


Professor Lewes on the Carbonization of Coal.—The four Cantor 
Lectures on the subject of the “ Carbonization of Coal,” de- 
livered by Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S., at the Royal 
Society of Arts towards the close of last year, and published in 
the “ JournaL ” at the time, and more recently in the “ Journal 
of the Society,” have been reprinted from the latter in pamphlet 
form, in wrapper, and are on sale at the price of 1s. 








LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association was held last Friday, at the Westminster Technical 
Institute, Vincent Square, S.W.—under the presidency of Mr. 
J. G. Crark, of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 


The PrEsIDENT, at the opening of the proceedings, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the annual dinner of the Association is to be 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel next Saturday, and asked those 
who intended being present and had not yet intimated the fact to 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Ernest Scears) to do so without delay. 


DETAILS, CONSTRUCTIONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


The PresipENT then remarked that they had a very pleasant 
evening before them, as they had with them one of their patrons, 
Mr. Herring, who had kindly consented to give them a lecture on 
constructional engineering. This he asked him now to do. 

Mr. W. R. Herrina then proceeded to deliver his address on 
“ Details, Constructional and Otherwise ;”’ and this (together with 
some remarks made at its close) will be found on p. 568. 


A NEw PaTRON. 


The PrEsIDENT said they had the pleasure of meeting for the 
first time that evening their new hon. patron, Mr. Bywater, who 
had come to London to take charge of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company’s works at East Greenwich. He was sure they 
would like to hear a few words from him. 

Mr. F. J. Bywater remarked that he was extremely obliged to 
the President for giving him an opportunity of thanking the 
Council and the members for the honour that had been done him 
in asking him to become a patron of the Association. He was 
very pleased to do so, and would always do what he could to 
assist the Southern Juniors in any way that might be in his power. 
He then proceeded to refer briefly to the lecture, as reported 
elsewhere. 

A PRESENTATION. 

The PresIDENT said he had one other pleasant duty to per- 
form. They would remember that on the occasion of Mr. 
Tooth’s retirement from the position of President of the Associa- 
tion last May, a resolution was passed; and it was agreed that 
this should be placed on record and presented to him in the form 
of a framed illuminated address. He had pleasure in asking 
Mr. Tooth to accept this address as a small recognition of the 
services he had rendered to the Association. Mr. Tooth had 
worked very hard for the Association, and his term as President 
was a most successful one. A special feature was the Rothwell 
fund, in connection with which he did a great deal of work. The 
resolution was as follows :— 


That this Annual General Meeting of the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association tenders its best thanks to the re- 
tiring President, Mr. L. F. Tooth, for the manner in which he has 
carried out the duties of his office during the past year, and specially 
thanks him for all the personal labour he has put into the various 
important events during the session now closed, and his efforts in 
originating and carrying to a successful issue the Rothwell fund. 

J. G. Crark, President. 

E. Scrars, Secretary. 

Mr. L. F. Tootu (who was very cordially greeted), in returning 

thanks, said he much appreciated the address; and it would 
be always treasured by him. It was, however, a reward which 
was altogether undeserved, because he would never have been 
able to get through his year of office unless he had had the con- 
tinued support of the Council, and more particularly the gentle- 
man who was now President. 








Concrete Water-Pipes. 


In a recent number of “ Engineering Record,” attention was 
called to a communication by M. Bazin to “ Nouvelles Annales 
de la Construction,” in which he deals with the subject of the 
use of water-pipes made of concrete for municipal supplies. He 
points out their adaptability for carrying waters either neutral 
or low in acid or alkali, and under low pressures. Such pipes do 
not, he says, affect the taste of the water passing through them, 
and afford little, if any, opportunity for the development of vege- 
table organisms on the inside surface. By the use of waterproof- 
ing compounds, a high degree of impermeability, it is stated, may 
be obtained; and in the cities of Cologne and Stettin, which re- 
quire an absolute impermeability under a pressure of about g |b. 
per square inch, or an equivalent head of about 20 feet, concrete 
pipes are said to give entire satisfaction. In the observed cases 
of leakage or fracture of these pipes, it was found that failure 
resulted either from improper plugging of the joints of from such 
contributing conditions as would have caused a similar failure in 
cast-iron or clay pipes. Special care is necessary in the selection 
of the materials used in the manufacture of these pipes, particu- 
larly in the choice of the sand; but any high-grade portland or 
slag cement may beemployed. The latter is said to be of special 
value on account of its behaviour under water or in wet ground. 
Under such conditions, it is said to acquire in a short time a 
strength greater than that of portland cement. The chemical 
and mineralogical composition of the sand should be investigated 
before a selectionismade. Sand that contains soluble substances 
such as gypsum or salts of magnesium is not suitable. 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON COAL-TAR AND SOME OF ITS PRODUCTS. 


By Artuur R. Warnes and W. B. SouTHERTON. 
[A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Association, Feb. 23.] 


The scarcity of papers in the “Transactions” of the Junior 
Gas Associations on the valuable bye-product coal-tar, has 
prompted us to communicate the results of some of our investiga- 
tions on this material to the Midland Junior Association. 


CoRROSION IN Tar STILLS. 

In an investigation* on the cause of corrosion of tar-stills by 
one of us (A. R. Warnes) and his late assistant, the opinion was 
formed that ammonium chloride played a most important part, 
especially during the latter portion of the distilling operation, 
when steam is being used to assist in the distillation. At the 
temperature of distillation, the ammonium chloride is, without 
doubt, dissociated into ammonia and hydrochloric acid; the 
latter acting on the iron and forming ferrous chloride. It has 
since been suggested to us that, during the preliminary heating of 





| 


120° C. indicates the amount of loss suffered by the dried “free 
carbon” when heated at that temperature until of constant 
weight. The “free carbon” obtained by method H gives the 
smallest loss, and is, in our opinion, the process which yields the 
purest “free carbon ”—i.c.,a material which contains little else 
than actual carbon. The length of time taken is certainly a 
drawback, as speed is always one consideration in commercial 


| laboratories. 


Method W, can be carried out in about one-quarter of the time; 


| and the difference in the amount of “ free carbon” obtained, cal- 


culated on the average of results, is only + 0°65 per cent. We 


| are of the opinion that, for Road Board specifications (and others), 


the tar in pre-heaters}, and also in the stil ill “ é ee ; 
wie Pp erst, and also in the still before the still “ comes | and 123 c.c. of hot go’s benzol are added, with stirring, after which 


round,” a large portion of the ammonium chloride present in the 


tar settles to the bottom, and is, therefore, not distilled off until | 


the end of the operation. We have taken samples of tar from the 
bottom of pre-heaters before and after working, and determined 
the total chlorine. The following figures are the average of the 
results, which, in our opinion, prove that the suggestion made to 
us was a correct one. 


Total chlorine in tar before heating o*I0 per cent. 
” ” ” after ” se « O'I4 ” 

The following method was used to determine the chlorine: 
About 10 grammes of the tar are weighed into a platinum dish, and 
about 2 grammes of metallic sodium in the form of shavings pushed 
just below the surface of the tar, with the aid of a stout platinum 
wire. The whole is then warmed gently, with occasional stirring 
until dry ; and then the mass is ignited to burn-off the carbona- 
ceous matter. The residue is extracted with dilute nitric acid, 
free from chlorine, filtered, a slight excess of ammonium hydrate 
added, and the solution boiled until neutral. It is then titrated 
in the usual way with standard silver nitrate. 


Roap Boarp SPECIFICATIONS. 

When examining the Road Board’s specifications relating to 
tars for road treatment, issued in April, 1911, we noticed that the 
“free carbon” limit for tar from gas-works and tar distilleries to 
answer Specification No. 1 was set at 16 per cent. of the weight 
of the tar; and to answer Specification No. 2, the limit was 18 per 
cent. No directions are given as to the manner in which this so- 
called “free carbon” is to be determined, nor is any reason 
assigned why these figures were chosen. The question how 
much “ free carbon” is desirable in a tar for road treatment is far 
from being settled; and it is unfortunate that the figures just 
mentioned have been published before definite conclusions had 
been come to. To our knowledge, tars containing a much higher 
percentage than that allowed by Specification 2 have done very 
useful work indeed. 

“FREE CARBON” TEsTs. 

_From the results of much experimental work, not yet suffi- 
ciently complete for publication, we have been able to form the 
opinion that the so-called “ free carbon” is not pure amorphous 
carbon, but that it contains small quantities of other bodies. The 
percentage of these bodies varies according to the method used 
to separate the “ free carbon;” and this fact has an important 
bearing on the process which should be used to determine the 
same, We have made a large number of experiments on four 
different methods, with the following results. The estimations 
were made on the same tar—one containing 0'25 per cent. of 
water, and possessing a specific gravity of 1°215 (43° Twaddel). 


) 
| 























Per Cent. ‘* Free Carbon.”’ eer Time Taken 
Method. | Factor. 120°C, | to Carry Out 
| Highest. Lowest. | Average. — | ae 
\ Per Cent. | 
4 | 22°87 20°62 21°36 0° 730 2°80 6 hrs. 
~ 18°74 18°52 18°60 0665 o'13 16 hrs. 
ig 19°35 19°19 19°25 0'680 0°90 4 hrs. 
\ | 21°63 21°52 21°59 0°735 1°16 several days 





It will be noticed that, with the exception of method W, the 
results of each test come out fairly close; the difference between 
the highest and lowest results being less than oz per cent. in two 
cases, and 0°22 per cent. in one case. The factor given is that 
used in the formula for rough calculation of “free carbon” in tar 
Pt *n — 10, where + = the factor and x = ° Twaddel—z.g., 

method: 0°665 x 43 — 10 = 18°59 per cent. The loss at 
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this method is the most suitable, as it combines speed with a 

sufficient degree of accuracy for this purpose. A description of 

the tests used will no doubt be useful as well as interesting. 
Method W.—About 5 grammes of tar are weighed into a beaker, 


124 c.c. of hot glacial acetic acid are added. The mixture is then 
well stirred for three minutes, keeping on the water-bath all the 
time. The whole lot is then transferred to a previously extracted 
and tared extraction-thimble, which is closed with a cotton-wool 
plug and placed into a Soxhlet apparatus. The cotton-wool plug 
is extracted and tared with the thimble prior to putting it into 
use. The precipitated “ free carbon” in the thimble is extracted 
with go’s benzol, until it comes away colourless, and then with car- 
bon disulphide free from sulphur, until the same result is obtained. 
The thimble and contents are then removed from the apparatus, 
dried in the steam-oven, and weighed as usual. [Note.—The go’s 
benzol should be added before the acetic acid, as the latter, if 
added first, tends to precipitate the “free carbon” in a coagulated 
state, making it difficult to wash. | 

Method H (Hooper’s Method).—Ten grammes of tar are weighed 
into an extraction-thimble, which is then closed with a cotton- 
wool plug and placed into a Soxhlet apparatus. The thimble and 
plug are previously extracted with the solvents used in the process, 
dried, and weighed. The tar is then extracted with (a) go’s ben- 
zol, (b) go per cent. at 140°C. pyridine bases, and (c) unmineralized 
methylated spirit, extracting fifty times with each solvent. The 
thimble is then removed, dried in a steam-oven, and weighed when 
it is cold. 

Method W2.—An extraction-thimble, plug of cotton-wool, and 
lid of filter paper are extracted, first with 98 per cent. cresylic 
acid, and then with go’s benzol, until extractions are colourless. 
The lot are then dried and tared. Ten grammes of tar are 
weighed into the thimble, the plug inserted, and the filter- 
paper cap placed over and held in position with a piece of thin 
platinum wire. The prepared thimble is then placed in a Soxhlet 
apparatus and allowed to soak in go’s benzol for a quarter-of-an 
hour, after which four extractions with go’s benzol are made. 
Extraction with 98 per cent. cresylic acid is then commenced, and 
continued until it runs away colourless, after which go’s benzol 
is passed through the apparatus until it shows no colour. The 
thimble is then removed from the Soxhlet tube, dried in a steam- 
oven, and weighed when cold. 

Method K.—Five grammes of tar are weighed into a beaker. 
Then 12} c.c. of go’s benzol are added, with stirring, and then 
12} c.c. of glacial acetic acid. The mixture is warmed on a water- 
bath for five minutes, stirring all the time, after which it is trans- 
ferred to a previously extracted and tared filter-paper. It is 
then washed with go’s benzol until the filtrate is colourless. The 
filter and contents are then dried in a steam-oven, and weighed 
when cold. 

It is considered by some that a tar containing a high percentage 
of “ free carbon ” is deficient in penetrating and binding properties. 
While it is just possible that the former property may be affected, 
we are of opinion that the latter is not reduced. In any case, 
there is a gain in mechanical strength. If amorphous carbon—a 
fine powder—prevents the penetration of the tar into the aggre- 
gate when applied to a road, then it must be borne in mind that 
there are other things than carbon in tar, which can be separated 
with the carbon by the aid of (say) go’s benzol, and which, when 
the mixture is dry, will pass with the carbon through a 120-mesh 
sieve quite easily, and which may act in the same way. What- 
ever these bodies are, it appears that they exist in the form of 
exceedingly fine crystals, or in the amorphous state. They are, 
apparently, nearly all removed by the H and Ws, methods of 
determining the “free carbon.” Hence the necessity of further 
research on the matter of penetration, and the adoption of a 
standard test. 

With reference to the binding power of tar for road prepara- 
tions and the effect of “ free carbon” on this, we have made ex- 
periments to see whether the thoroughly washed, and also the 
crude (unwashed) “free carbon,” when dry, possess any binding 
properties. It was found that a pressure of 25 lbs. to the square 
inch applied for ten minutes was sufficient to cause the crude 
(unwashed) powder to cohere into a cake sufficiently hard to be 
handled; and with the washed powder only a few more pounds 
pressure—viz., 30 lbs.—was required to obtain a similar cake. 
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The thickness of the cakes in each case was } inch. The “ free 
carbon,” then, possesses binding properties. In our experience, 
we have found that a low-gravity tar containing but little “free 
carbon ’’—z.g., a vertical retort tar—possesses very little binding 
power, and shows no “elasticity.” If, however, some washed 
“free carbon,” or some lamp-black, be ground into the tar, the 
binding power seems to increase, and it becomes “ elastic.”” We 
agree that there is a limit to the amount of “ free carbon” beyond 
which it is not advisable to go; but we are of the opinion that 
this limit is not reached in any tar at present made. Tars con- 
taining as much as 18 per cent. of “free carbon” by Hooper's 
method (22 per cent. by the K method) have been used for road 
preparations, and in all cases have given good results. 

Mechanical strength is undoubtedly increased. A thin tar of 
low “carbon” content possesses no “elasticity,” and a low vis- 
cosity. It is, therefore, easily squeezed out of the road aggregate 
when pressure is applied. On the other hand, a thick tar of high 
“free-carbon” content possesses some “elasticity,” power of re- 
covery, and high viscosity. When pressure is applied, it will not 
flow so easily. The tendency to leave the aggregate is slight. 

Whatever benefits “ free carbon” may introduce into road pre- 
parations, it is an undesirable substance in the eyes of the tar dis- 
tiller—especially when he works his tar to pitch. With the object 
of removing this substance, and finding commercial uses for the 
washed “ carbon,” one of us (A. R. Warnes) made a large number 
of experiments about three years ago, and got out a workable pro- 
cess which yielded a powder, which, on trial, proved quite suitable 
for the manufacture of certain classes of paint, and also for the 
manufacture of arc-lamp carbons. We noticed that just recently 
the Aktiebolaget Joh. Ohlssons Teckniska Fabrik, of Stockholm, 
had introduced a similar process. Samples of the powder for 
paint making, and also several pieces of arc-lamp carbons, before 
and after hardening, are on the table for your inspection. On 
examination of some of the carbons, you will see how beautifully 
the “ free carbon ” coheres when compressed, even when unmixed 
with any other material. 

Before leaving the subject of “free carbon,” it is as well to 
mention that this material settles out of the tar to a certain extent 
on standing. A sample of gas-tar tested by method K showed 
23°9 per cent. of “free carbon ;” and after allowing to stand for 
ten days, a sample removed from the surface tested 21°20 per 
cent.—showing a difference of 2°7 per cent. In another experi- 
ment, in which the K method was used, a sample of prepared tar 
containing 24°6 per cent. of “free carbon” was allowed to stand 
undisturbed for nine months, after which a sample was taken 
from the top and tested. It was found to contain 16°25 per cent. 
of “free carbon,” showing a difference of 8°35 per cent. 


NAPHTHALENE IN Roap Tars. 


It has been suggested by J. Walker Smith, M.Inst.C.E., that 
naphthalene is not good for paving, on account of its high vapour 
tension and general physical characteristics. We agree that an 
excessive quantity of this body in a road preparation (and to get 
this state of affairs it would be necessary to add naphthalene 
purposely to practically all tars) is certainly detrimental, as it 
causes the tar to flow too much—especially at temperatures met 
with in the summer time. It reduces its toughness. We have 
found the same effect on adding naphthalene to coal-tar pitches. 
In our opinion, however, the amount of naphthalene which exists 
normally in the majority of tars for road use, both dehydrated and 
prepared, produces no detrimental effect. We consider the limit 
should be between 5 and 6 per cent. 

The results of the following experiment, which was made on a 
dehydrated tar containing 4 per cent. of naphthalene, may be of 
interest. A mixture of fine gravel and ashes was made (2:1), and 
this was treated with the dehydrated tar, and allowed to set in the 
open for one month. Two pieces, each 5 square inches in surface 
area and }-inch thick, were cut out and placed each in a tared flat 
basin. One was kept at the ordinary room temperature, aver- 
aging 65° Fahr., the other was heated in an oven kept at 105° to 
110° Fahr. The latter was heated for eight hours each day; and 
for the remainder of each 24 hours it was exposed to the ordinary 
temperature of the room. Each sample was weighed the first 


thing in the morning for forty days. The results came out as 
under. 





{ 
| 
| | . 


No. 1. | No. 2. 
| Ordinary Temperature. | 105° to 110° Fahr. 





Total loss sie aie 
Total loss per square inch. 
Total loss by weight 


I‘irggrammes | 
oO 254 ” | 
2°07 per cent. 


1°755 grammes 
0°35! ” 
3°10 percent. 


On examination after the experiment, No. 1 showed very little 
naphthalene indeed on the upper surface, and a fair amount on 
the four sides; and the under-surface, which had rested on the 
basin, was quite covered with crystals. The piece was tough, and 
very flexible. A finger-nail impression could easily be made on 
the surface. On breaking, it was found to be moist just below 
the upper surface. On No. 2 practically no naphthalene crystals 
were present, on the top, sides, or underneath. The piece was 
tough and flexible, but not quite so flexible as No. 1. It was pos- 
sible to make a finger-nail impression on the top surface ; but it 
required more force to do this. On breaking, it was moist and 
sticky just below the top surface. There appeared to be no loss 
of binding property. , 





Some roads treated with this tar, and kept under observation, 
were in excellent condition after twelve months of rough wear ; 
and at the end of this period of time, the preparation was quite 
flexible. We would add, by the way, that this tar was condemned 
by a chemist, on the grounds that it contained too much naphtha- 
lene. This conclusion was come to owing to the fact that one of 
the distillates, obtained when distilling from a retort, set to a 
pasty mass—the total distillate being taken as naphthalene ! 


DETERMINING NAPHTHALENE IN COAL-TAR DISTILLATES. 


This brings to us the importance of deciding upon a quick, but 
reasonably accurate, method of determining the amount of naph- 
thalene in coal-tar distillates. Though the picric acid methods 
are good ones to use, they are not always convenient, requiring a 
fair amount of time and several chemicals. We strongly recom- 
mend the method devised by J. C. Mann.** This depends upon 
the latent heat of fusion which is given off when the naphthalene 
in solution in the hot liquid hydrocarbons crystallizes out on cool- 
ing. One of us (A. R. Warnes) examined this method; and the 
results obtained were highly satisfactory.| Those who are in- 
terested will find full particulars in the papers mentioned in the 
footnotes. 

In order to obtain some idea whether naphthalene is the only 
substance in a road preparation which is likely to volatilize away 
rapidly (other than crude naphtha, which is sometimes added), a 
few rough volatility tests on creosote and naphthalene were car- 
ried out, the results of which are given under. Flat dishes 6c.m. 
in diameter were used, giving a surface area of approximately 
28°25 sq.c.m.; and the material was placed in the dishes to a 
depth of 0°5 c.m. 





| Creosote Contain- 
Creosote Free from | ing 10 Per Cent. Tar 


Ground Candle . 
Tar Acids and Acid and 25 Per 


Naphthalene. 














Naphthalene. | Cent. Naphthalene. 
a |-—_—____— 
Loss at Loss at Loss at | Loss at | Loss at Loss at 
60-65° 100° 60-05° | zo” -65° 100 
Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. | Fahr. Fahr. Fahr. 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent, | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
24 hours. . ae 1°00 rss | 3°42 | x°30 3 30 
— « « 3 Op 2°20 2°42 | 6°1Io | os 
ae i = «| “Be 3°32 | 4°61 | 10°40 | 4°10 11°60 








EXPERIMENTS REGARDING Roap BoarD SPECIFICATIONS. 


Returning to the Road Board specifications, we give the results 
of four experiments, two of which were carried out on a specially- 
made tar, and two on an ordinary prepared tar—i.c., a tar from 
which all the water and crude naphtha had been removed. The 
object of the experiments was to see how closely the fractionation 
and other constants came to the specification for Tar No. 1 (from 
tar distilleries), and specification for Tar No. 2. A 100 c.c. Wurtz 
flask was used, 7} inches over-all, with the outlet tube 1 inch from 
the top of the bulb. A 4-inch internal diameter glass tube was 
used as a condenser; the total length of the tube and the delivery 
tube of the flask when connected being 18 inches. The thermo- 
meter bulb was placed opposite the outlet-tube of the flask ; and 
the bottom of the bulb was just 14 inches above the surface of the 
tar at the commencement of the experiment. The “free carbon” 
was determined by the H method. 














Specification for Tar Special | Prepared 

_ No. 1. Tar. Tar. — 
Sp. gr. at 15° C. 1°16 to 1°22 r'21 | 1°20 ee : 
‘*Free carbon ’’ not more than 16 15°40 | 15‘60 |percent. by weight. 
Below 170° C. . se eee 0°50 | ‘: 3 eae 3 
170° to 270° C.. a” as + a 23°60 | 25°70 | 1 » 1 
270° to 300° C.. = ap B30 Las 5s 4s i 
Pitch . not more than 73 75°00 | eS ee a 








| Specification for Tar 
- | No. 2. 


Special | Prepared 
Tar. Tar. - 











Sp. gr. at 15° C.| 1°18 to 1°24 1'21 1°20 - 

‘* Free carbon ’’} not more than 18 15°40 | 15°60 |percent. by weight. 
Below 140° C. .| nil nil O°20 4) 55. os: 9 

140° to 220° C. . not more than 3 6°10 10°20 | 55 0st 

140° to 300°C. .\not less than 15 nor} 21°60] 32°70/,, » 


more than 21 











It will be noticed that both the special tar and prepared tar 
come out very close to the constants laid down by the Rees 
Board for Specification No.1 for tar. The pitch from the specia 
tar is a little high, but in our opinion not sufficient to condemn it. 
As regards Specification No. 2 for tar, the constants obtained do 
not compare so satisfactorily, especially in the case of the pre 
pared tar. Tars which answer this specification are strongly “ae 
commended by the Road Board for re--tarring purposes; 9U 
in our opinion this should not condemn the use, for this purpose, 
of tars like the prepared tar tested. We have had under our 


Sa Lace 





* “ Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, June 30, 1910, P- 732: 
+ ‘ Oil and Colour Trades Journal,’’ Dec. 24, 1910, p. 2172. 
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observation cases where this actual tar has been used for re- 
tarring with satisfactory results. 


FRACTIONATION CONSTANTS OF A CREOSOTE. 


A chemist is often called upon to determine the fractionation 
constants of a creosote; and no information is given him as to the 
kind of apparatus he is to use in the test. In order to show how 
necessary it is to attach this information to a specification, we 
give the results of a few experiments made by us with a retort 
and two different sizes of Wurtz flask. The retort was of the 
usual 8-oz. size, tubulated. The beak was 143 inches long,.4 inch 
internal diameter at the exit, and 14 inches internal at the entry, 
and the bulb was 44 inches from bottom to top. Wurtz flask A 
was a 100 C.¢. flask ; the over-all dimensions being 7} inches, and 
the bulb 23 inches in diameter. The outlet tube was 3 inch above 
the top of the bulb, and was connected to a glass tube of 1 inch 
internal diameter. The total length of the outlet-tube and glass 
tube condenser when fitted up was 144 inches. Wurtz flask B 
was a 200 c.c. flask, over-all dimensions 10} inches, distance of 
the outlet-tube from top of the bulb 3} inches, diameter of the 
bulb 3} inches. When the outlet-tube was connected to a 1-inch 
internal diameter tube, to act as a condenser, the total length was 
144 inches. In both cases the thermometer bulb was placed just 
opposite the outlet-tube; and in flask A the bottom of the bulb 
was 1} inches above the liquid at the commencement of the dis- 
tillation, while in flask B it was 42 inches. The creosote used 
had a specific gravity of 1°057 at 15° C., and was free from naph- 
thalene salts at 60° Fahr. 


























| 
RETORT. | | 
L _—— ec eT, Lee: Dean 
| | Th TI 
| ” er.: her. : 
| PO tll |Bulb 3 Inch in Vapour 
| Teli teat” rom 1 Inch 
bpm a | Below | — of Above 
in Liquid, , etort. Liquid. 
|Bulb g Inch oe co Retort Bulb) Bulb of bag _ 
7 | from fan” | Covered Retort OAM “Be 
| Bottom of sss | with Tin Covered ? ’ 
Retort. Liquid at | 00d with Tin 
| Pic sconetol Packed Hood 
| saeok | with Packed with 
* | Asbestos. | Asbestos. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
| Cent. Cent. | Cent. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 
Below 140° C, | 0°85 1°20 | 0'20 0°50 | 0'80 I‘Io 
140° to 270° C. 41°00 63°00 | 45°00 60°00 | 58°00 56°00 
270° to 300°C.) 21°00 12°00 | 22°00 15°00 | 15°90 | 14°00 
Total distillate 62°85 76°20 67°20 75°50 | 73°80 | 71°10 


DETERMINATION OF VOLATILE MATTER IN PITcH. 


Another example of the importance of all chemists using an 
approved standardized method of analysis is found in the deter- 
mination of volatile matter in pitch. We have been brought face 
to face with differences between buyer and seller over this very 
question several times. With the object of finding a cheap, 
rapid, and reasonably accurate method which could be adopted 
as a standard one, we have made many experiments, the chief of 
which we now describe. 

Passing over those methods in which a platinum crucible is 
used as being unnecessarily expensive, we experimented first with 
a porcelain crucible having a lid with a hole in the centre (a 
Rose’s crucible) and also one with a plain lid, to see whether any 
advantage was gained by having a vent (a hole in the lid) to allow 





Fig. 1.—Leune Furnace, 





the vapours to escape while heating. Of course, every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent the carbon of the pitch burning-off. 

The method used was as follows: The crucible, containing 
2 grammes of ground pitch, was placed in a Leune furnace, such 
as is supplied with a Méker burner (see fig. 1), with the lid on; the 
top portion of the furnace being removed. A No. 2 size Méker 
burner was used. For the first 5 minutes, the flame of the burner 
was allowed to play half-way up the sides of the crucible, after 
which the top portion of the furnace was placed in position and 
the gas supply turned on full for 15 minutes. The crucible, with- 
out the lid, was then allowed to cool ina desiccator and weighed ; 
the loss being the volatile matter. Samples from the same pitch 
were used in both sets of experiments; and the average of six re- 
sults in each case shows that there is no material advantage in 
having a hole in the lid to act as a vent for the volatile matter. 
The figures are— 

Crucible with Hole in Lid. Crucible with Plain Lid. 
54°43 per cent. oe 54°56 per cent. 
We decided, therefore, to use a crucible with a plain lid in all our 
further experiments. 

In the next series of experiments, the same Leune furnace 
and Méker burner were employed; and fig. 1 shows the arrange- 
ment. The rough sectional sketch on the left hand illustrates the 
position of the crucible in the furnace. A porcelain crucible, 
4 c.m. in diameter and 2} c.m. deep, and having a plain lid, was 
used throughout the series. The gas pressure varied between 
2} to 2} inches of water. Two grammes of finely ground pitch 
were taken in each experiment; and all weighings were from the 
same bulk sample. The furnace was allowed ample time to cool 
between each experiment. 

First Series.—Flame just covering the bottom of the crucible for 
5 minutes, top of the furnace off. Then heating with full blast 
for 15 minutes, furnace-top on. 


I. 2. 
Volatile matter, percent. 52°98 ee 52°92 
* Coke bright. 
Second Series.—In this series, the flame was kept at full blast 


for the whole 20 minutes ; and the top of the furnace was put on 
after the first 5 minutes had elapsed. 


3. P 
.° 52°95 


?. 2. 3. 
Volatile matter, percent. 54°83 =e 54°87 eo 54°88* 
* Coke bright and hard. 


Third Series.—The flame was kept at full blast the whole time, 
which in this case consisted of 15 minutes, instead of 20 minutes ; 
and the furnace-top was put on after the first 5 minutes’ heating. 

pc 2e 3. 
Volatile matter, percent. 54°65 os 54°67 sg 54°63* 
* Coke bright and hard. 


Fourth Series—In this series, the heating extended over a 
period of 10 minutes; and the flame was kept at full blast the 
whole time. The furnace-cover was put on after the first 5 minutes 
had elapsed. 

I. 2. Ss 
Volatile matter, percent. 54°42 oe 54°42 ‘i 54°40* 
* Coke bright and hard. 


[ Note.—In each of these series, after 5 minutes had elapsed, just 
at the moment of putting on the furnace-cover, a tiny yellow flame 
was burning between the edge of the crucible and the lid.] 

Fifth Series —In this series, the period of heating was 5 minutes 
only, with the flame at full blast, and no furnace-cover on. 

I. 2. . 
Volatile matter, percent. 53°74 is 53°71 ee ae 76* 
* Coke bright, but softer than in the previous experiments, 


| Note.—After the five minutes had elapsed, some brown vapours 
escaped when the crucible-lid was removed. These were absent 
after ten minutes’ heating, as in the fourth series. | 

In order to see whether the contents of the crucible would con- 
tinue to lose weight if the heating was continued, an experiment 
was made in which a weighing was taken each 5 minutes, after 
the first 20 minutes had elapsed, up to 40 minutes ; and then the 
heating continued until a period of 60 minutes in all was gone 
through. The flame was kept at full blast the whole time ; and 
after the first five minutes’ heating, the furnace-cover was put on 
and kept in the position during the entire period of heating. 











Minutes. | 20 25. 30 40. | 60. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Volatile matter | 54°86 55°25 55°55 56°18 7°12 
Remarks . . .|Coke bright; Coke dull] Coke dull.| Coke dull.|Coke dull 
on the sur-}| on the| and much 
face. surface. shrunken. 














A few experiments were carried out with a Hempel furnace (see 
fig. 2), the results of which will, no doubt, be of interest. A cru- 
cible of the same size as that used with the Leune furnace, and 
with a plain lid, wasemployed. The gas pressure varied between 
2} and 2} inches of water. A bunsen burner of the ordinary type, 
I c.m. internal diameter, was used in place of a Méker burner, 
and the flame kept at full blast the whole time. The top of the 
burner extended 3 m.m. above the base-plate of the furnace. 
The furnace was allowed to cool between each experiment; and 
the oxidizing inlet was covered. The cover of the furnace was put 
on after the first 5 minutes’ heating; and the total period in the 
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Fig. 2.—Hempel Furnace. 


furnace was 20 minutes. Two grammes of finely ground pitch, 
taken from the same bulk sample, were used in each experiment. 


I. 2. S 4 
54°14 +s 54°38 «+ 54°27 ++ 54°25 

It will be noticed that these figures compare very favourably 
with the fourth series of experiments made with the Méker bur- 
ner and. the Leune furnace. It was found that during the first 
5 minutes of heating, while vapours were coming off, some of them 
were condensed and dropped into the burner-tube, putting the 
flame out. This necessitated standing by with a lighted taper for 
this period of time. With the Méker burner, this was not at all 
necessary. 

We consider that the method employed in the fourth series of 
experiments with the Méker burner and the Leune furnace pro- 
vides a rapid and reasonably accurate one for use in all buyers’ 
and sellers’ laboratories; and we may add that it has been our 
method for about three years. 


Volatile matter, per cent. 


CrupeE Carsotic Acip. 

Crude carbolic acid is sold on what is termed its crystallizing- 
point. This constant is generally arrived at by the use of Lowe’s 
method, which is carried out as follows: Into an 8-oz. tubulated 
retort, having a neck about 15 inches long, 100 c.c. of the crude 
acid.to be tested are placed. No condenser is connected to the 
beak of the retort; and the distillation is so regulated that no 
vapours are given off, and the operation occupies about two hours. 
The distillate is collected in clean, dry, vertical receivers. Into 
the first receiver 10 c.c. of oil and all the water (which latter shall 
not exceed 15 c.c.) are collected. The next 62} c.c. are collected 
in the second receiver, well mixed, and cooled slowly to near the 
expected crystallizing-point. A small quantity of pure crystals is 
then added, and cooling continued—stirring all the time. When 
the distillate is crystalline throughout, the thermometer is read; 
and the figure indicated is taken as the crystallizing-point of the 
crude acid. It is often necessary to employ a cooling solution; 
and, when this is the case, care must be taken that the tempera- 
ture of this solution is not more than 2° below that at which the 
sample is expected to crystallize. 

A large number of chemists consider as the crystallizing-point 
the temperature at which the first crystals appear; and in our 
opinion this is correct. It is certainly less liable to error, due 
to personal equation, than if the point at which the entire distil- 
late is crystalline, is taken. With low crystallizing acids—e.g., 
50’s and 45’s, &c.—the determination of the point at which the 
first crystals appear is, unfortunately, rather a tedious process; 
and with the object of rendering the same easier and quicker, we 
made numerous experiments with a modified method, with very 
encouraging results. Up to the collection of the 62} c.c. of acid 
in the second receiver, the process is identical with Lowe’s. The 
modification consists in just half-filling a test-tube 5 inches long 
by § inch diameter with the well-mixed distillate, cooling while 
stirring until the contents of the tube are crystalline throughout 
—adding a small crystal of pure acid, if necessary—removing from 
the cooling mixture, and stirring slowly, in a temperature of about 
60° Fahr., until all crystals disappear. This point is called the 
liquefying-point ; and if 2°5 is deducted from the figure obtained, 
the crystallizing-point of the acid is found. We arrived at this 
figure by taking the average of fifty experiments, the highest 
difference being 3°0, and the lowest 2'2. 


PYRIDINE IN AMMONIA. 


The determination of small quantities of pyridine in ammonia 
by the methods generally in use presents many difficulties; and 


the results obtained are often of doubtful accuracy. One of the 
chief processes depends upon the removal of the ammonia as 
ammonium-mercuric chloride, by the addition of an aqueous 
solution of mercuric chloride to a distillate obtained from the 
original solution of ammonia. As both pyridine and ammonia 
form solid mercuric compounds, it is necessary to carefully filter- 
off, and also to carefully wash the precipitate with alcohol so as to 
remove the pyridine compound—a tedious process, and one very 
liable to error. There is the chance of some of the pyridine com- 
pound remaining in solution, and becoming lost altogether. It 
has come to our notice that, in the use of this process, different 
chemists obtained results on the same sample showing 001, 003, 
004, and oo5 grammes of pyridine per 100 c.c. of ammonia. 

Another process, known as “ Long’s method,” consists in divid- 
ing the solution containing ammonia and pyridine into two equal 
portions, and titrating each portion with N/1 sulphuric acid, using 
methyl orange as indicator for one and phenolphthalein as indi- 
cator for the other. The difference between the two amounts of 
acid used is considered as that required to neutralize the pyridine 
bases present. We have examined this method, and find it liable 
to error; the indicators not giving clear end reactions with pure 
solutions containing known quantities of pyridine and ammonia. 
The means of several results are: —o'102 gramme of ammonia 
per 100 c.c. and + 0'474 gramme of pyridine per 100c.c. The aver- 
age error for pyridine was + 3°56 per cent. 

With the object of obtaining a more accurate method, and one 
in which filtration could be done away with, we attempted to work 
out a process based on the well-known equation— 


NH,Cl + NaNO. = Na Cl + 2H.0 + Nz. 


A series of experiments were made with a normal solution of 
ammonia prepared from C.P. o’880 ammonia. The apparatus 
used is shown in figs.3 and 4. Tenc.c.of N/1 ammonium hydrate 
were placed into flask A, with 30c¢.c. of N/1 hydrochloric acid, and 
10 grammes of potassium nitrite. The flask was then connected 




















Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 
Test Apparatus. 


to a vertical Liebig’s condenser B, to which was fitted at the top 
a glass tube C, packed with glass-wool. The contents of the flask 
were gently boiled for two hours; the glass-wool in the tube C 
being washed down with a little distilled water each quarter of 
an hour. The contents of flask A were allowed to cool a little, 
made up to 400 c.c. with distilled water, and then the flask was 
fitted up as shown at D, fig. 4—F being a funnel-tube containing 
30° Twaddel caustic soda, and E a distillation bulb connected to 
the condenser G. To the receiver H was fitted a thistle funnel, 
packed with glass-wool. The glass-wool was kept moistened with 
water; and this was washed down into the flask at the end of the 
process. After the addition of the caustic soda, distillation was 
commenced, and the distillate—which in each case amounted to 
200 ¢.c.—was titrated with N/100 hydrochloric acid. Ten experl- 
ments were made; and no ammonia was found by Nessler’s solu- 
tion in the distillate from any of them. The average amount of 
acid required by the distillates was 0°55 c.c. N/100; and this, if cal- 
culated to ammonia, equals o'000094 gramme, or if to pyridine 
0'00043 gramme. 
As these results seemed encouraging, another series of experi- 
ments were made with 0880 ammonia, to which a known amount 
of pyridine was added—viz., 0006 gramme per 100 c.c. of 0°880 
ammonia. A blank test on the ammonia was made first ; and the 
process was carried out as follows: 50 c.c. of the o'880 ammonia 





were exactly neutralized with dilute 2:1 hydrochloric acid, and 
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cooled. There were then added to c.c. of N/1 sodium carbonate; 
and one-third of the solution was distilled over into a 500 c.c. 
boiling-flask. To the distillate 30 c.c. of N/1 hydrochloric acid 
and 10 grammes of potassium nitrite were added, and the mixture 
boiled for two hours under a reflux condenser (see fig. 3). The 
glass-wool in the tube C was washed down every quarter of an hour. 
After allowing the contents of the flask A to cool, the apparatus 
was arranged as in fig. 4, 50 c.c. of caustic soda at 30° Twaddel 
added, and the contents then made up to goo c.c. Into the flask H 
200 c.c. were distilled over and titrated with N/100 hydrochloric acid. 
The distillate required 1°27 c.c. N/100 acid, equivalent to o‘oo1 
gramme pyridine.. No ammonia could be detected in the distillate 
by the use of Nessler’s solution. 

Five tests were then carried out on the ammonia to which the 
known quantity of pyridine was added; 50c.c. being taken in each 
case, and the process worked through exactly as in the blank test. 
The figures obtained were fairly satisfactory; the lowest being 
0'0029 gramme, the highest 0°003 gramme, and the average 0°00295 
gramme of pyridine. The actual amount of added pyridine present 
was 0'003 gramme. 


Dessau RETORT AND INCLINED RETORT TARS. 


During the discussion on a paper on “Coal Tar Distillation”* 
read by one of us (A. R. Warnes) before the Midland Junior Gas 
Association, one of the members (P. C. Balcon) regretted that 
no information was forthcoming on vertical retort tars. We in- 
tend to close this paper by giving a comparison between Dessau® 
retort tar and inclined retort tar, made in the laboratory on a 
volume of 1000 c.c. in each case. We regret it is not possible 
at the present juncture to give figures obtained from a works dis- 
tillation. A glass retort was used in both cases; and the thermo- 
meter was placed opposite the outlet. No condenser was em- 
ployed; and the speed of distillation was so regulated that the 
distillate was all condensed. 


TABLE I.—Primary Distillates, 6c. 
— Dessau Retort Tar, Inclined Retort Tar. 


Sp. gr.at15°5°C. . 1°084 ce 20255 
‘Free carbon’’ by H ‘ 
method . . . . 1°'064 percent. .! 18°60 per cent. i i 
4°07 5, 5, _ liquor t°90 ,, 5, liquor 
Drop to17o°C. . . eae! : * a { 2°27 |, *  oil* 
190-8 ek 2 BECO 45 5 (OHO. de 20078 5s «OR 
270-350° C. ee eas -« C2 so 36S, + ee 
Pitch and loss (by dif- 
ference) . . « « §3°49 +. m * 73°49 15 Pe * 
* By weight. 
TABLE II.—Ultimate Products. 
go’sbenzol. . . . O*°149 o*150 percent. by volume 
50-90's ” . . . . 0°273 ee 0° 430 ” ” ” 
S.naphtha. . . . 1°233 s OFS 45 wf 8 
a ae ae ee ae SR os eo sie 
Very H. naphtha. . 1°020 ai “a 
Creosote (total) . . 26°070 as S2'O84 45 as ia 
Tarecias 5 . » » 26°96D a ee ye =a 
Pyridine bases. . . 0'050 5 ORORT <5 - #2 
TaBLeE III.—Liquors. 
Colour. . =. . . Colourless Lemon yellow 
Volatileammonia. . 2°60 3°32 per cent. by weight 
Total ow *s 3°45 ” ” ” 
TaBLe IV.—Pitches. 
Hardness . . . . Med. soft Med. hard 
Volatile (by Méker 
burner 10-minute 
rere 50°65 percent. 
Specific gravity . . I*192 . S908 
TaBLeE V.—Specific Gravities of Distillates. 
Dessau. Inclined. 
Drop—s9e"'C... . « 2 « » »« OF9%6 Pa 0951 
17 — S90 Gs kt lt ek ECO oe 1°o16 
Semen GS. klk ele NMG e 1°077 


We do not claim for these figures that they would be any 
accurate guide as to what to expect from a distillation in a 15 to 
30 ton tar-still, and the working up of the distillates in the usual 
plant, but just that they give some idea of the difference in the 
nature of vertical and inclined retort tars. It is no easy matter 


to obtain absolutely accurate results with 1000 c.c. of tar distilled 
from a glass retort. 





_Mr. Warnes read the paper ; and before doing so, he expressed 
his regret that he had been compelled to resign membership of 
the Association, and consequently his position on the Council, as 
he had severed his connection with Messrs. Hardmans, Limited, 
and so was no longer eligible. He would, however, continue to 
do what he could to further the interests of the Association. 
During the reading of the paper, Mr. Warnes amplified various 
points by blackboard sketches of apparatus, and equations illus- 
trating different reactions in tar-stills, &c. Test-tubes containing 
the various fractions obtained from the Dessau retort tar and in- 
clined retort tar were shown; attention being called to the fact 
that the benzol distillate from the former contained paraffinoid 
bodies. Two pieces of pitch from the two tars were also exhibited ; 
the small amount of free carbon in the vertical retort tar causing 
the pitch to be much brighter in appearance than the inclined 
retort tar, which contained much more free carbon. 





¥ ., Transactions of the Midland Junior Gas Association,’’ 1910-11, p. 28; 
and “* JOURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING,” Vol, CXII., p. 135. 





The PresipenT (Mr. R. J. Rogers, of Birmingham), in proposing 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Warnes and Mr. Southerton, re- 
marked that the paper was full of interest to those gas engineers 
who had to consider the question of the use of tar on roads. The 
preparation of such a tar was a subject with which the gas pro- 
fession would be brought more into contact in the future, as its 
use was increasing rapidly. The criticisms of the Road Board’s 
specifications would no doubt be noticed; and, having regard to 
Mr. Warnes’s knowledge and experience of tar distillation, they 
should certainly be considered by those in authority. From what 
Mr. Warnes had told them, there was evidently a great difference 
of opinion as to the method to be adopted in making the various 
tests for free carbon. He was rather struck with the samples of 
arc lamp carbons which had been shown, prepared from the free 
carbon in the tar; and he would like to ask whether the develop- 
ment of such an industry was likely to revolutionize the price of 
such carbons.. As gas engineers, this was an interesting point to 
them. Were such carbons, made by the process referred to, in 
use anywhere? He had much pleasure in proposing the vote of 
thanks, particularly having in mind the fact that Mr. Warnes 
had travelled from Hull to read the paper. He took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the unanimous hope of the members that Mr. 
Warnes would meet with success in his new venture as a con- 
sulting chemical engineer and technical chemist. 

Mr. W. H. Jouns (Saltley), in seconding, endorsed the good 
wishes expressed by the President. The majority of the men who 
had gone out from the Midland Junior Association had, he said, 
done well; and he hoped that Mr. Warnes would not be an excep- 
tion. There were one or two questions he would like to ask. He 
was afraid the subject of coal tar distillation was somewhat off his 
track; but from the results given at the end of the paper regarding 
Dessau vertical retort tar and inclined retort tar, it appeared to 
him that the vertical retort tar should be worth more than the 
other form. Was this so? What was the percentage of ash in 
the carbons of the tars tested? Mr. Warnes did mention the 
figure in his supplementary remarks while reading the paper; but 
he did not hear whether he said 1 or o'r per cent. 

Mr. WarnNEs: The percentage of ash was 0°1. 

Mr. H. E. Stone (Birmingham) asked, as regarded the figures 
of chlorine in tar given at the commencement of the paper, how 
many tests were included in the average stated. The difference 
shown was so slight that, unless confirmed by a large number of 
tests, the conclusions drawn would hardly be warranted. Also, 
as it was necessary to be so accurate, it would surely have been 
better to have estimated the amount of chlorine gravimetrically. 
As regarded the amount of free carbon in the tar, it was possible 
to regulate this on the gas-works, as it was quite dependent upon 
the method of carbonization of the coal. For instance, a thin 
tar could be obtained with horizontal retorts with ordinary heats 
by using heavy charges. The tar obtained contained much less 
free carbon than when working with ordinary charges. He had 
found that with the same coal and at the same time the tar from 
the heavy charges contained only 7 per cent. of free carbon, while 
with ordinary charges the tar made contained about 1g per cent. 
of free carbon. The gas engineer could therefore regulate the 
carbon to suit requirements. The lighter tar with the lower 
carbon content was much more valuable to the tar distiller ; but 
unfortunately tar was often sold at so much per gallon, irrespec- 
tive of its composition, which meant that no advantage was 
gained by the gas engineer who produced good tar. The Road 
Board’s specification should certainly be made more definite, as it 
would give gas managers a better chance to take advantage of the 
new market which the use of tar for this purpose had opened up. 
As to the arc lamp carbons, the samples shown appeared to him 
to be not nearly so dense as those prepared from the retort car- 
bon. Could Mr. Warnes give any information as to this, and 
whether their life was so long? While on thesubject of the value 
of residuals, could Mr. Warnes give any information as to the 
relative value of benzol and petrol for internal combustion en- 
gines? Benzol could be used for this purpose; and just at 
present, while there was a ring in the petrol market, it appeared 
to him there was a chance for making more money out of this 
residual. 

Mr. Harotp J. HaitstTone (Messrs. Robinson Bros.) asked 
whether, in the estimation of chlorine in the tars from the pre- 
heater, Mr. Warnes had made a correction for the fact that the 
volume of the tar would be less after heating than before, and 
normally the chlorine would be higher after heating than it would 
be before. 

Mr. Warnes said the difference in volume was so small in such 
a large apparatus as to be negligible. 

Mr. HaILsTone (continuing) said in one of the methods given 
for estimating the amount of free carbon, the authors said they 
filtered with an ordinary filter-funnel. This was a terrific job; 
and he suggested that, with the use of a Gooch crucible, the opera- 
tion was carried out much more quickly—the benzol washings 
becoming colourless in about three hours. It would have been 
useful if, in determining naphthalene in coal-tar distillates, the 
authors had experimented with creosote containing naphthalene, 
but no tar acids. If they had a creosote containing both, it was 
very likely that the tar acids prevented the naphthalene from 
going. Asregards the Road Board’s specification, Had the authors 
done anything with the test of phenolic bodies. The specification 
did not say how this was to be performed. He had personally 
done it with the bromine test, and had obtained many extraordi- 
nary results, As to testing for pyridine in ammonia, he had seen 
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a method by a German worker based on the fact that when a 
mixture of ammonia and pyridine was neutralized with acetic 
acid, the pyridine acetate distillates came over, and ammonium 
acetate remained in the residue. This method was also given in 
Lunge’s new book on technical methods of chemical analysis, and 
was said to be very good. 

Mr. Warnes, in replying, said he ought to have stated that both 
Mr. Southerton and himself had Mr. Bell to thank for assistance in 
some of the experimental work. He had unfortunately omitted to 
mention this in the paper. Replying to Mr. Rogers as to reducing 
the price of arc lamp carbons, he did not think there was any 
present fear of this, as there was a considerable amount of further 
research work necessary to get the carbon absolutely perfect for 
such a purpose. Results, however, so far seemed encouraging in 
this direction, Mr. Johns asked whether the value of the ver- 
tical retort tar was higher than that obtained from horizontal or 
inclined retorts. It was difficult yet to judge as to this; but they 
would have noticed when examining the samples of benzol dis- 
tillates that the one from the Dessau retort tar smelt of paraffinoid 
bodies, and no doubt it contained them, while the other distillate 
did not. As this was the case, the Dessau retort tar from this 
point of view would not be so valuable as that obtained by the 
other systems. Then as regarded the pitch, it was again difficult 
tosay ; for the patent fuel manufacturers (the largest users of coal- 
tar pitch at the present time) had had no opportunity of testing 
the vertical retort pitch. They might find it unsuitable, owing to 
the fact that it might not have the same binding power, and there- 
fore would not be so valuable to them as the ordinary coal-tar 
pitch. It was a wide question, the answer to which must be left 
open at the present time. As to the tests given for chlorine, the 
figures in the paper were the average in each case of ten tests. 
Their conclusions were based, not only on the figures shown 
(which, he might add, had also struck him as being very close), but 
on the fact that there was more ammonium chloride found in the 
liquor contained in the tar at the bottom of the preheater than in 
that which could be taken off at the top. The liquor on the top 
contained more free ammonia than that atthe bottom. From their 
experience, he thought the conclusion given in the paper was one 
which could legitimately be arrived at. Their experience also in 
practice as regarded corrosion, and the observations which had 
been made in connection with the fine precipitated iron sulphide, 
which appeared to come over with the heavy oils at the latter part 
of the distillation rather than the earlier, would seem to further 
confirm the conclusion that ammonium chloride did drop to the 
bottom of the still and did not come over until the final distilla- 
tion, and was therefore one of the primary causes of corrosion. 
He agreed that the gravimetric method was generally more accu- 
rate than titration; but a careful chemist could obtain accurate 
results by the latter method. The difficulty, of course, was to get 
it absolutely neutral. They had found that the use of ammonia, 
as mentioned in the paper, yielded the best results. He thought 
their figures might be accepted as being quite fairly accurate. 
As regarded tar prepared from heavy charges of coal in the 
retorts, he reminded the members that he dealt with this point in 
the previous paper he had read before them on “ Coal-Tar Dis- 
tillation,” paragraphs from which he quoted.* The arc lamp 
carbons shown certainly did not appear so dense as usual. But 
they were only experimental samples, prepared with a plant which 
did not enable them to get sufficient pressure; and they had not 
had any opportunity of testing their life in actual practice. With 
reference to the suggested use of benzol instead of petrol for com- 
bustion engines, he had personally had no experience of this; 
but several friends had used benzol in their motor-cars and cycles, 
and told him they got a greater number of miles per gallon from it 
than from petrol. He did not think that free sulphur, or sulphur 
in any form, in the benzol would affect the cylinders in such high 
temperatures as prevailed in the combustion. When burnt off, 
of course, sulphur dioxide would be formed, but in such a small 
amount that it would not affect the atmosphere any more than 
the amount they happened to get from petrol. Providing the air 
regulator were adjusted, he did not see any reason why benzol 
should not be used. The question of price entered into the 
matter, however; and they would also find it difficult to prevail 
upon manufacturers to alter the construction of their engines, 
which were made to take petrol. Until the price of petrol became 
absolutely prohibitive, he was afraid it was too much to hope that 
motor manufacturers would construct a form of engine to take 
benzol. He had seen a record of naphthalene being used for in- 
ternal combustion engines in Germany; and he believed some 
results had been published regarding the use of naphthalene for 
driving a motor-car. Answering Mr. Hailstone, he agreed that 
the use of a Gooch crucible was a very rapid method compared 
with the ordinary filter; and the members would notice that 
method K mentioned in the paper was discarded as being a 
lengthy one and quite unsuitable. When using the extraction 
thimble, the free ammonia was obtained practically on the filter 
in the washed form; but care had to be exercised to plug the 
thimble properly, or there would be some loss owing to the free 
carbon, which was very fine, being washed out. The estimation 
of free carbon was certainly open toa lot more investigation; and 
he welcomed Mr. Hailstone’s criticisms, as they opened up the 
matter, and other chemists might be induced to experiment and 
publish their conclusions. As to the volatility of naphthalene, he 
agreed that tar acids certainly prevented the naphthalene coming 





* See ‘ JOURNAL," Vol. CXII., p. 131, 





down; and it would have been interesting to have tried an ex- 
periment with creosote, as suggested by Mr. Hailstone. But, on 
the other hand, all prepared tars would contain naphthalene and 
tar acids in the creosote which was in the tar; and on this account 
the author had not considered it necessary to make experiments 
in the direction mentioned. As regarded phenolic estimations, the 
Road Board’s specifications were just as open to question as they 
were in their other methods; and he had obtained all manner 
of results and all kinds of strange precipitates. He failed to see 
any use whatever in their methods; and it was hardly likely that 
any carefully prepared tar at present being sold would contain 
sufficient phenolic bodies, which would be removable by wash- 
ing with water, to answer the Road Board’s specification. He 
might mention that he had made some experiments on fishes 
in connection with this business. Many surveyors had become 
agitated by the reports spread abroad that, after the treatment of 
the roads, the surface water was affected and contaminated any 
lakes or rivers in the neighbourhood, killing the fish. It was stated 
that the liquid obtained by washing tar with water instantly killed 
fish that were put in it. So he should think! But when they 
took into consideration the tremendous volume of water in the 
lakes or rivers, the small amount of tar placed on the roads, and 
the very small amount of water it would take up, the amount of 
actual soluble matter taken from the tar was not calculated to do 
much damage to fish. He put some fish into a vessel contain- 
ing one part of washings of tar and a thousand parts of ordinary 


* canal water; and they lived until he got tired of keeping them. 


As to pyridine estimation, he did not like any method where filtra- 
tion was used, as there was great risk ; and even with distillation 
methods, unless carefully carried out, the results were likely to be 
erroneous. He would have to try the new method mentioned by 
Mr. Hailstone, and see what sort of results he obtained. 





THE TESTING OF COAL. 


As recorded in the “ JourNaL” last week, a paper on this 
subject was read by Mr. C. OsTLER, of Halifax, at the meeting 
of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association on the 17th inst. In 
the course of it, he made the following remarks. 


In submitting this paper, I have no desire to appear to consti- 
tute myself an authority on coal testing—I merely wish to show 
what may be done in the way of valuing coal in a small test plant. 
Very few of us have such opportunities as Dr. Davidson, of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department; and it is almost im- 
possible in most cases to perform analyses so exhaustively and 
on such a large scale. Again, most test plants are solely for the 
purpose of comparing different samples of coal submitted, and 
are not suitable for use as an experimental works for finding the 
best methods of carbonization, &c., to be afterwards put into 
practice on the large works. Certainly the test plant at my dis- 
posal is unsuitable from this point of view, since I use direct-fired 
cast-iron retorts, and no scrubbers or washers at all. However, 
for the purpose for which it was designed—the comparative test- 
ing of coals with the view of finding out which will give the best 
results on the works—our plant is satisfactory. 

Of course, the nearer the conditions are in the test plant to 
those which obtain on the gas-works, the more useful will be the 
results. I would certainly condemn the practice of coal testing in 
the laboratory alone, and the accepting of the analyses sent by 
sellers of coal. Analyses such as these, from various coal owners, 
and carried out under different conditions, must not be compared 
with one another. It is obvious that the smaller the sample used 
in testing, the greater are the chances of error. Laboratory tests 
are quite useful in conjunction with tests carried out on a larger 
s¢ale, but alone I am afraid they afford very little valuable infor- 
mation. A well-designed test plant, on the other hand, even if it 
be only large enough to carbonize 1-100th of a ton per charge, 
if properly worked, can be made to give useful results. 

The test plant at Halifax has undergone several alterations 
during the last eight years. In its early days, we carbonized three 
charges of coal per day, each charge weighing 22°4 lbs. The first 
charge was put into the retorts early in the morning, and was 
solely for the purpose of clearing the apparatus, though the tar 
and liquor were weighed along with that obtained from the other 
charges, owing to the difficulty of separating them. The other 
two charges were the important ones; the gas from one being 
tested late in the morning, and that from the other in the after- 
noon. This was quite a good method of working, and at the time 
was considered to be perfectly satisfactory. The results were 
comparable to a certain extent; but it was ultimately decided that 
the samples taken were not large enough. Larger samples were 
consequently taken, and the testing extended over three or four 
days instead ot one. When, however, there were nearly twenty 
different samples of coal to be tested, the time taken was much 
too great; and the only way to get over this was by continuous 
charging. Accordingly, a hydraulic main was installed, together 
with an exhauster. Two retorts were used; charges being intro- 
duced every 40 minutes, and left to carbonize for 80 minutes— 
that is, the charge in one retort would be half-burned off by the 
time that in the other was completely carbonized. Eleven charges 
are carbonized per day; the first charge being used to clear the 
apparatus as before, and the others for testing purposes. I find 
that, using cast-iron retorts measuring 6 ft. by 8 in. inside, kept 
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at a temperature of 1700° Fahr., 80 minutes is sufficiently long to 
completely carbonize 224 lbs. of coal. But in order to keep the 
retorts up to the required temperature, it is necessary, with our 
setting, to clean the flues at least twice a week. The setting is 
direct-fired ; and the retorts are now set in an arch of fire-brick. 
Formerly, the life of these retorts was about a fortnight ; but since 
the adoption of the arch, they last over six weeks each. 

The employment of a hydraulic main in so small a plant is not, 
I believe, usual. But although it was originally more or less of 
an experiment, I have had no trouble with it, except on one occa- 
sion in its early days. I then noticed that the readings of the 
meter, which are taken just before each charge, indicated a large 
make and a small make of gas alternately. The temperatures of 
the retorts were found to be identical; so I concluded the fault 
must lie with the main. This was found to be the case—one 
retort had a seal of about 1} inches and the other about } inch. 
Of course, I ignored the day’s test, and have always since looked 
to the level of the main before testing. 

In order to get over any inaccuracy which might arise with 
regard to the measuremeat of the tar and liquor, I now extend 
the testing of each coal sample over two days, ignoring the tar 
and liquor obtained from the first day’s testing. I thus get the 
hydraulic main charged with tar from the particular coal sample 
under test ; and it is weighed early in the morning of the third day 
after having settled during the night. 

The exhauster which I use is really a Roots blower; but it 
answers the purpose splendidly. At first I was troubled by its 
getting full of tar, and making a most appalling noise. This, how- 
ever, was not due to any fault of the exhauster, but to the fact 
that the condenser, which was the one originally in use on the old 
plant, was not working properly. However, I soon remedied this 
by using a water-cooled condenser, and sinking a well between it 
and the exhauster, into which any tar which might happen to get 
so far could fall. This well is measured on the morning of the 
second day’s testing, and on the morning following the difference 
is noted; and the weight of tar and liquor is calculated and added 
to that already obtained from the hydraulic main. Although in 
the old days, before an exhauster was installed, it was a common 
occurrence to find tar in fairly large quantities in the bottom of 
the purifiers, since the addition of the seal-pot mentioned above 
and the employment of water cooling, I have not had any tar past 
the exhauster. I have heard that the water cooling of the con- 
densers is not to be recommended on so small a plant, on account 
of the difficulty of regulating the temperature. In my case, 
however, I have found it quite easy to keep the temperature at 
any point I choose; and I am sure that, but for this system of 
cooling, I should have been in serious trouble last summer. 

We use two purifiers charged with oxide (this is our purifying 
material on the works) ; the oxide being renewed every day. The 
gas then passes through a 50-light meter, and thence into a 
specially-designed holder. This holder has a sleeve fixed to the 
crown and extending downwards over a continuation of the inlet 
pipe. It is open at the top; and as the outlet is near the bottom, 
the gas is thoroughly mixed. Thereare stops fixed to the guiding 
columns, so that the holder can only rise to a certain height ; and 
when it is full, the outlet is opened to the main leading into one 
of the works holders. Of course, the exhauster has to be regu- 
lated so as to exert a pressure greater than that in the main, in 
order that gas from the test retorts does not get mixed with that 
from the works. The service leading to the photometer is then 
opened, and the gas allowed to burn for an hour before any test 
is recorded. Photometric tests are taken every 15 or 30 minutes 
throughout the day. By this means, even if the gas were not 
thoroughly mixed in the holder, an average of the different candle- 
power tests is a fair sample of the illuminating power. What 
I mean is that, by taking tests every 15 or 30 minutes, I get to 
know the candle power of the gas at all points of the charge. 

We use a bar photometer in conjunction with a “ Metropolitan” 

argand No, 2 burner, such as is employed for testing the town 
gas, using candles as standard. I have used a Methven screen, 
as suggested by Mr. Edwards in his paper in 1905, but prefer, in 
the absence of a pentane lamp, to use candles. By keeping the 
testing rooms at a uniform temperature, very little difficulty has 
been experienced with them. 
_ In addition to taking photometric tests, I estimate the sulphur 
in the gas, and, by means of a recording calorimeter, the heating 
power. I also estimate the cyanogen, as sodium prussiate, per 
ton of coal. This is not absolutely necessary, and I believe is 
not usually done; but since the addition of a cyanide plant to 
the Halifax Gas-Works, I have carried out this test more for my 
own information than for the sake of its value in coal-testing. 
Still, it is of some importance; and I have devised a rapid 
method of testing which compares favourably with the old poly- 
sulphide test. The gas, after passing through a solution of lead 
acetate, is bubbled through a dilute standard solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide, containing a little starch paste, until the 
colour disappears. The gas passed is measured by an aspirator ; 
and from this and from the amount of standard iodine solution 
used can be calculated the total prussiate per cubic foot of gas. 
The time taken to complete the test is about ten minutes ; so that 
any number of tests may be taken throughout the day, and, if 
desired, used as a check on the polysulphide method, which latter 
may be allowed to continue throughout the day’s working. I find 
that the results vary very little. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with coal-testing will 
agree that the proper sampling of the coal to be tested is a most 





important matter. Of course, if the testing plant is large enough, 
a whole sample truck load can be used at a time; but in the case 
of a plant the size of that in use at Halifax, where about half-a-ton 
of coal is used per day, the sampling of each truck should be 
superintended by the chemist himself. I always have the samples 
taken in the following manner: The bottom door of the truck is 
opened, some of the coal falls out, leaving two large heaps—one 
at either end of the truck. From the sides of the heaps thus 
formed the required amount is taken, and thoroughly mixed ready 
for testing. It is kept enclosed; and the charges are weighed out 
just before it is time to put them into the retorts. I notice that 
at the Saltley test plant the retorts are shovel charged. I should 
have thought, however, that a scoop would have been far better, 
except when the retorts are to be filled up. 

With regard to results obtained from the full charging of retorts, 
I am afraid I can say little. I have tried to carry out tests; but 
owing to the small size of the test retorts, and the impossibility of 
filling them without losing a large amount of gas, the only thing 
that I can tell you is that the coke was much firmer, and of a 
better colour, than that obtained from the same coal tested in the 
usual way. I hope to experiment still further with fully-charged 
retorts; but I cannot for the present see a way to overcome the 
charging difficulty. 

The most important factor in comparing the different coals 
submitted to us, according to our standards at Halifax, is the 
multiple (I.P. x make). This has always been used as a standard 
here; but I am inclined to think that in the future we may take 
the product of the calorific power and the make into account more 
than at present. We have only recently added a recording calori- 
meter to our plant; but I can quite recommend this piece of 
apparatus. It needs very little attention, and saves a lot of time 
and water. 

With regard to the temperature at which the retorts should be 
kept, I find, as is shown by the following figures, that a better 
multiple is obtained when they are kept somewhere about 1700° 
Fahr. than when the heatis lower. This is rather high for cast- 
iron retorts; but the results quite justify any trouble which may 
arise in the retaining of this temperature. 


Make. Candles. Multiple. Tar. Liquor. Coke. —_ 
Cubic Feet. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
312,921 .. 23°96 268,105 .. 229 «- 227 1510 1700 
11,487 .. 17°91 205,730 .. 198 .. 82 1600 1520 
£5,928, o- 417°S5 203,368 .. 164 .. 165 1564 1500 


The above figures refer to three sets of tests taken from one 
coal; and I have found that the same result is usually obtained 
with other coals. In each case the samples were tested under 
similar conditions, except as regardsthe retort temperature. Un- 
fortunately, I have no record of the variations which would arise 
from the alteration of the vacuum on the retorts, as since the 
introduction of the hydraulic main into the plant, I have always 
worked with a level gauge. Of course, as I mentioned before, the 
Halifax test plant does not lend itself much to experiments, but 
is used principally for the purpose for which it was erected—coal 
testing. 

With regard to the coke obtained from the test plant, I think it 
a mistake to slake it with water or to allow it to cool in the open 
air. Accordingly, I have the charges drawn into a large air-tight 
box, where they are left to cool overnight and are weighed next 
morning. After a description has been entered, about a quarter 
of the coke is put into a pigeon hole, labelled, and kept for refer- 
ence in case the Gas Committee should wish to seeit. Of course, 
a small sample is kept, together with samples of the coal, tar, and 
liquor, to be tested in the laboratory. I find it is unnecessary to 
test the coke for sulphur ; the only tests I execute being the esti- 
mation of moisture, ash, and, in the case of the coal, calorific 
value, although the latter I have recently discontinued. The 
liquor is tested for percentage of ammonia. In the case of the 
tar, I merely take its specific gravity. 

With the numerous data obtained from coal-testing in the 
manner which I have briefly explained, we are able at the Halifax 
Gas-Works to form a very good idea as to which of the many 
coals sent to us will prove the most useful. 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. H. Hitt commented on the results obtained by carbon- 
izing at various temperatures, and claimed that the great thing 
to aim at was to secure a coal that would give gas of the illumi- 
nating power they were expected to supply. It was of no advan- 
tage to have a coal yielding a richer gas than this. They should 
aim at ascertaining what coals would yield a total product of the 
required illuminating power, and then compare their yields and 
the prices. 

Mr. W. CRANFIELD congratulated the writer on his practical 
and useful paper, which he was particularly glad had not been 
burdened with masses of inconsequent and irrelevant figures. 
Such a subject might tempt some men to try to show that they 
were masters of figures; whereas in reality they were mastered by 
the figures, and unable to utilize them to any serviceable extent. 
Mr. Ostler’s paper was his maiden attempt, so far as the Associa- 
tion’s proceedings were concerned; but he had shown himself an 
easy, practised speaker, who was able to make himself clearly un- 
derstood by his audience. The paper was a businesslike report 
of how such a testing plant as might commonly be found on a 
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well-equipped, moderate-sized works could be utilized and modi- 
fied so as to yield valuable comparative tests easily and quickly 
made for the purpose of guiding a gas undertaking in making a 
wise choice of coals. Mr. Ostler had carefully refrained from 
enlarging on the most difficult task of valuating the coals—i.e., of 
utilizing his results, and so combining them as to give precise in- 
dications of the order of merit of the various samples. He had 
done well to concentrate on the preparatory work of coal-testing ; 
and the Association anticipated with interest the completion of 
that afternoon’s paper in the form of a communication dealing 
with the comparison and the valuation of coals. He ventured to 
bespeak such a paper for a not very far distant occasion. Mr. 
Ostler’s cyanide test was new to him, and so he would defer any 
comments on it. That it gave results satisfactorily approximating 
to those found by the usual method was a strong argument in its 
favour. He should be glad to know how the temperature of the re- 
torts was obtained—by what pyrometer. He noticed Mr. Ostler’s 
very favourable verdict on the recording calorimeter, and his 
remarks as to how well it agreed with simultaneous tests taken 
with a Boys calorimeter. He had hardly expected to find it used 
on a coal-testing plant, and had generally heard such a margin of 
error allowed for it as to render its use inadvisable on such plant. 
Much might be said for making the product of calorific power 
and yield the great test of a gas coal. Though hardly pertinent 
to coal-testing, he would again emphasize his conviction that 
even more important than high calorific value in the gas supplied 
was definiteness and constancy of the composition of gas. High 
and constant mantle temperature was the vital consideration 
nowadays, and this could not be maintained with gas of varying 
composition, needing different quantities of air for combustion, 
and consequently producing flames of varying lengths. 

Mr. D. Birxs asked why the tar and liquor in the well and in 
the hydraulic main were estimated separately. Could not the 
main be emptied into the well and all measured together? Did 
Mr. Ostler really think a recording calorimeter was sufficiently 
reliable in coal-testing? What objection did he raise to using the 
Boys or the Junkers form? Why did he not estimate the sulphur 
in the coke? Did he (the speaker) understand him to say there 
was no need for it, as he estimated the sulphur that was contained 
in the gas ? 

Mr. E. Garsep asked why the coke was not quenched as in 
actual retort-house practice. Its amount could not safely guide 
them in calculating the yield of coke unless this were done. 

Mr. H. SINGLETON expressed some surprise at finding it stated 
that irou retorts were heated to 1700° by direct firing. His expe- 
rience was that even with shallow regenerator settings they had 
only got temperatures between 1500° and 1600° Fahr. His custom 
had been to weigh the coke hot as it came from the retorts. 
Did Mr. Ostler use luted or self-sealing lids to his retorts ? 

Mr. E. J. SuTcLIFFE was astonished to hear of Mr. Ostler’s 
preference for candles in testing. Personally, he preferred the 
Methven screen in such work. 

Mr. OsTLeEr, in replying, said he claimed some amount of in- 
dulgence, as the paper had been rather hurriedly prepared. He 
had nearly completed the paper he had originally promised to 
give, when he found that for commercial reasons he was precluded 
from reading it. Rather than break his promise for a contribution 
to the proceedings of the February meeting, he had set to work 
upon this second paper. Some of the criticisms made turned 
upon a non-realization of the legitimate purposes of such a testing 
plant as the one he had been describing. It was useless for set- 
ting a standard for retort-house accomplishment ; and its results 
were no safe guide as to what actual working would yield. It 
simply aimed at affording comparable tests of coal samples, so 
that some clue could be afforded as to their relative merit, and 
some check could be obtained as to whether delivery accorded 
with samples. The non-slaking of coke was an absolutely essen- 
tial method of working, if results secured from various coals were 
to be justly compared. Slaking would result in coke samples 
variously charged with moisture. Weighing the coke hot 
was not convenient in their working, as the one man avail- 
able had to be promptly charging the emptied retort, and 
could not well break off to weigh the coke just drawn. In 
reply to Mr. Birks, he might say that his tar-well was too far 
from the hydraulic main to let them readily run the latter off 
completely, though, of course, the main was always discharging 
its surplus contents during gas making. He certainly did not 
find any considerable variations between the results given by the 
recording calorimeter and those obtained by the Boys instru- 
ment; and he took several tests each day by the latter on the gas 
which the other was using. Asa matter of fact, the record heat was 
marked in his test-book ; but he relied on the average of his tests 
with the Boys calorimeter. He had not meant to imply that test- 
ing the gas for sulphur thereby rendered sulphur tests on the coke 
unnecessary, but that as their coke was mostly sold in bulk, and 
for no special purposes for which the sulphur contents mattered 
greatly, it was a waste of time to take any tests on the coke. 
His retort temperatures were taken with a Siemens water pyro- 
meter. The iron retorts were fitted with luted lids. His prefer- 
ence for candles rather than the Methven screen was based on the 
fundamental objection to the latter that it was incorrect in prin- 
ciple to use a gas as a test for itself. Naturally he preferred the 
pentane standard ; but he used candles (duly correcting them for 
sperm consumption) when the pentane standard was not avail- 
able. He thanked the members for their interest in his paper, 
and for their merciful handling of it, 





GAS FROM SEWAGE SLUDGE. 


An Unprofitable Raw Material. 


In the course of a paper read by Dr. J. Grossmann, before the 
Manchester Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, on 
“ Sewage Sludge and its Disposal,” he dealt with the question of 
the utilization of sludge for the production of illuminating gas. 
From the text of the paper, which appears in a recent issue of 
the “Journal” of the Society, we take the portion relating to 
this subject. 


It appears from a paper on “ Sewage Sludge and its Disposal,” 
read by Mr. A. B. Ogden in 1910 before the Association of Mana- 
gers of Sewage Disposal Works, and also from the annual report 
for the year ended March 29, 1911, of the Rivers Department of 
the City of Manchester, that experiments have been made with 
the Manchester pressed sludge cake with a view to gasifying it in 
a generator. Four tons of cake, containing 50 per cent. of water, 
were mixed with one ton of coal and gasified in a producer ; and 
the report which Messrs. Crossley have given is as follows: 


We are pleased to inform you that we have succeeded in gasifying 
this material up to a moisture content of 50 to 55 per cent. Our yield 
shows 80,000 cubic feet of gas, of a calorific value of 112 B.Th.U. net 
at N.T.P., and the equivalent of 61 lbs. of ammonium sulphate per 
dried ton gasified, when dealing with material of nitrogen content 1°46 
percent. Our only difficulty consisted in thoroughly cleaning the fire 
with such a material containing 40 per cent. of ash, for dealing with 
which our small experimental plant is indifferently equipped. 


Practically the same figures are given in Mr. Ogden’s paper, 
with the following further particulars: One ton of coal equals 
160,000 cubic feet of gas, 284 tons of gasified coal equals one ton 
of sulphate of ammonia. Calorific value, 154°6 B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot ; combustible gas, 40°3 per cent. 

On the strength of these data, the following comments are made 
in the annual report of the Manchester Rivers Department: 
“With specially designed plant and a larger proportion of coal, 
the above results indicate that, where use exists for power, the 
pressing of the sludge with small coal and subsequent gasification 
may afford a satisfactory means of its disposal.” 

I have calculated the actual facts from the figures given, and I 
find that the amount of gas due to the sludge comes to 26,000 cubic 
feet, of a calorific value of 28°5 B.Th.U., and the sulphate of am- 
monia per dried ton of sludge would only amount to a little over 
20 lbs., which is less than that of coal by the ordinary process of 
dry distillation, and one-fourth that which would be obtained in 
the production of Mond gas from coal. 

The calorific value of the gas obtained being absurdly low 
shows that more than 5 tons of sludge cake would be required to 
give the equivalent of the available thermal value produced by a 
ton of coal; and, including the removal of the clinkers, more than 
6 tons of material would have to be handled to obtain the same 
results as could be got from a ton of coal. The generator 
part of the plant also would have to be proportionately larger and 
more expensive. Reducing the whole to money values, it means 
that one would have to pay probably five times the amount that 
an ordinary gas-producing plant would cost, and. about £2 for 
fuel in the shape of sludge, against 8s. 6d. per ton for which coal 
can be bought at the Manchester Sewage-Works. 

There is nothing said about the commercial side of this ques- 
tion in Messrs. Crossley’s report, which quite properly only states 
that there appears to be a likelihood that the purely engineering 
difficulties of the problem might be overcome; and I fail to see 
what useful purpose can be served by stating, as is done in the 
Manchester report, that this method may yield satisfactory re- 
sults. A calculation based on the thermal value of sludge would 
have shown that it is hopeless to gain a satisfactory yield in power 
or heat from sludge cake with 50 per cent. of water in a generator ; 
and the results obtained by Messrs. Crossley will abundantly 
confirm this. 

Quite recently, the plan of gasifying sludge in gas-retorts, which 
I advocated more than thirteen years ago in a paper read before 
this Society, has been resuscitated in Germany.* I stated then 
that, if the engineering difficulties could be overcome, there was a 
prospect of the method being practicable. I have since come to 
the conclusion that, though from a purely technical point of view 
my statement was correct, it would be out of the question that a 
process of that kind could be worked in this country, in which the 
gas-works are in nearly every case owned by corporations, and 
in which the profit from the gas-works helps to relieve the rates. 
The plant for the dry distillation of sewage sludge would be far 
more expensive than that used in the case of coal. The quality 
and quantity of the gas would be varied and uncertain, and its 
distribution would entail additional expense and inconvenience, as 
sewage works are generally at a considerable distance from the 
towns. Again, it might cost nearly £2 to obtain a quantity of 
sludge equivalent to a ton of coal. I have finally, after serious 
thought, abandoned the idea on which I first started in connection 
with the disposal of sewage sludge, and devoted my endeavours to 
my process of distillation with superheated steam, which I have 
found has none of the objections either from an economic, an 
engineering, a commercial, or a hygienic point of view, which the 
other method has. 





* See ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ Vol. CXVI., p. 752. 
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SHOP LIGHTING 
BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 





[Papers by Mr. N. W. Prangnell, of the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, and Mr. A. E. Broadberry, of Tottenham, read before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Tuesday, Feb. 20.] 


Abstract of Mr. Prangnell’s Paper. 


The introduction during recent years of the several new forms 
of illuminants, with their extremely high intrinsic brilliancy and 


greatly improved efficiency, has practically forced all of us con- 
cerned with the subject to scheme how best to apply the new con- 
ditions. When we remember the great number and types of new 
fittings and reflectors that have been brought into use within the 
last two years, I think it will be agreed that some very useful work 
has been done. From an illuminating engineer’s point of view, 
the questions involved in dealing with the artificial illumination of 
business premises where goods have to be exhibited for inspection 
and sale are far more intricate than others they may meet with. 
The factors which have to be taken into consideration before a 
scheme can be decided upon, are many and varied. 

A member recently suggested that he thought the time had 
arrived when it was possible to say definitely that a given scheme 
could be made a standard for similar types of business. In my 
opinion, the time for being able to do this is very distant. If you 
enumerate the types of business, you can easily carry the numbers 
into three figures, and each can, and must, be again divided under 
a series of headings, such as “ Class of Business,” ‘“* Local Condi- 
tions and Competition,” “ Size and Shape of Premises,” “ Class 
of Goods to be Shown,” “ Electric Supply Available,” &c.—all of 
which make any effort to classify very difficult. My experience 
has also shown me that it is not feasible to set a standard of 
measurement of light as being required for showing a particular 
type of goods. In somerecent tests made in nine jewellers’ shops, 
all of which are employing fairly modern methods for their light- 
ing, the illumination was found to vary from 6 to 15 foot-candles, 
and in six general drapery premises from 2-to 8 foot-candles. In 
each case the proprietors expressed themselves as quite satisfied 
with the amount of illumination at their disposal, and thought 
it neither too much nor too little. All these tests refer to interior 
llumination taken over the counters, not to window lighting. 

On the question of colour, for all practical and commercial pur- 
poses, the results to be obtained by the use of tungsten lamps can 
be made quite satisfactory. The use of coloured screens has been 
tried in one or two instances in which I have been interested 
during recent years; but the conditions have had to be very 
special indeed before it was thought necessary to resort to this 
method in order to gain the end desired. The matching of articles 
certainly calls for a correctly coloured light, but for the sale of 
goods—when it is remembered that they have almost for certain 
to be used in all kinds and conditions of lights—-I rather contend 
that the point is not such an important one. 

It is usual to classify lighting schemes under the two headings 
of “ Direct” and “ Indirect” lighting. I have been interested in 
several installations where the indirect method has been employed; 
and the results have in some cases been quite successful. A 
scheme, however, in which a few large lighting units only are em- 
ployed must suffer very materially should any one of the units 
fail. I therefore advocate that as great a number of separate 
lamps as possible should be used. This, to my mind, is more 
important when arcs are employed than with any other form of 
lamps. Indirect lighting by the employment of tungsten lamps is 
now being extensively taken up; and I believe that the success 
of future lighting will be largely centred around this method. It 
will be understood that indirect lighting must be handicapped by 
the necessarily greater consumption of current for a given result ; 
but the lower efficiency may be outweighed by such advantages 
as better distribution, absence of glare, and, possibly, more hand- 
some fittings. Fittings for indirect lighting by tungsten lamps are 
now being developed by several firms. A good design is a circu- 
lar frame of metal or wood; and into this is first fixed a metal 
bowl which is white enamelled on the inside. Within this bowl 
is placed a correctly designed glass prismatic or silvered reflector. 
The single or multi holder fitting to take the tungsten lamps is 
suspended abeve, and adjusted so that the lamp or lamps may be 
correctly focussed. By this method, the inner bowl can easily be 
removed for cleaning purposes. 

Passing to the direct methods of lighting, I will classify them 
under the headings of “Screened” and “ Unscreened.” By 
screened I refer to methods where the illuminants are so placed 
that they are to a great degree hidden from the observers’ eyes. 
It will have been ‘noticed that during the past year this method, 
more especially for window lighting, has been adopted with great 
success by quite a number of our best West-endshops. This has 
resulted in extremely good illumination, and has also in many 
Cases reduced the amount of current consumed. [A number of 
photographs of shop windows exemplifying different forms of 
lighting were thrown on the screen and explained by the author.] 
One of them showed even and shadowless illumination. The 
window space used for showing goods is divided from the portion 
of the window which gives daylight to the interior shop by a dust- 
proof space, the bottom of which is formed of a framing which is 
glazed with prismatic reflecting glass. On the roof of this space, 
which is 15 inches deep, are placed two 17-watt lamps over each 





piece of glass. To my mind, said the author, this system is an 
ideal one, and one which could be adopted with advantage and 
small expense by a large number of existing premises. A further 
scheme for window lighting—which, I think, a member of our 
Society (i.¢., Mr. Wallis-Jones)-must have the credit for introduc- 
ing on a large scale at Messrs. Selfridge’s, and which has been 
taken up by several of the large West-end shops—is that of plac- 
ing a trough reflector containing either vertically or horizontally 
placed tungsten lamps across the front of the window just inside 
the glass, and so arranged that the whole of the light is concen- 
trated on to the goods exhibited. 

Another scheme of illumination is where further good use is 
made of the light source, by the top facia board being lowered 
and so constructed that by placing a single row of lamps behind it 
the shop obtains the whole of its artificial illumination from this 
one source alone, while at the same time the name on the facia 
board is illuminated. The facia board is constructed of a stout 
framing, in which are placed sheets of plate glass, on the inside 
of which is painted the firm’s name. These name-plates are 
backed with stout opal glass, and the row of lamps is suspended 
about 8 inches away from it. A large reflector is placed at the 
back of the shop. This was fixed with the idea of reflecting some 
of the light down to the counter and to the forward part of the 
shop, where shadows from the goods in the window might be cast: 
The advantages of having a facia board the name on which can 
be as easily read by night as by day must be obvious to all. 

Regarding outside lamps, I should like very much to emphasize 
the removal of outside fittings, which, I think, should be made 
detachable; this should not only apply to the actual fittings, but 
also to brackets and their supports. Nothing to my mind is so 
unsightly as to see a lot of more often than not rusty brackets and 
ironwork on the front of premises during the hours of daylight. 


Extracts from Mr. Broadberry’s Paper. 


Before the Illuminating Engineering Society, I cannot hope, on 
the spur of the moment, to do much in the way of instruction to 
your members; all I can venture to attempt is to make a few 
general observations, outline some careful researches which 
should be made for guidance in arranging the lighting of shops, 
and place before you a few illustrations of well-lighted business 
premises which owe their brilliance to gas lighting. 

Your members are all interested in the business of artificial 
lighting, on the proper attention to which depends the extent of 
success of any business, perhaps more than on any other factor 
or influence—indeed, the Company with which I have the honour 
to be connected has adopted as its motto “ Trade follows good 
lighting.” In all towns and cities, the standard of illumination is 
always on the up-grade. In shop lighting customers appreciate 
the raised standard, and tradesmen of all kinds must vie with each 
other, not only to satisfy their customers, but to make the lighting 
of their shops an advertisement for their wares. Inside modern 
town shops, the minimum candle power required for giving a good 
appearance is 3 to 4 candles for every foot of floor area. Neces- 
sarily the light must be greater in some parts than in others; but 
general evenness is to be aimed at, and glare avoided. Window 
lighting and outside lighting naturally partake more of the adver- 
tising or tradesman’s interest ; while the inside lighting, in which 
the customer is more interested, should be of a more useful kind, 
and both should be carefully studied. 

Gas is to be my theme, but not gas as it used to bé understood. 
The gas lighting with which any scientific society such as this has 
to deal is the incandescent gas-light invented in 1887 by Dr. Auer 
von Welsbach, and since vastly improved by many other inventors. 
I am almost tempted to goa step further and claim a very fine 
block of shops in our area as an example of “ Shop Lighting by 
Gas,” as in that case the medium used to transfer the heat 
energy of the gas into light is merely a gas-engine, a dynamo, and 
a set of electric lamps. After all, what does it matter whether 
the medium be one substance or another, so long as the primary 
agent is the same? This shows once more how intermingled our 
interests become, and points out that soon we shall, as lighting 
engineers, be able to meet and discuss these points on a general 
ground without any uncharitableness. 

For any crowded communities, perhaps the most effective form 
for general advertisement of localities is uniform rows of outside 
lighting ; all lamps being arranged in regular and corresponding 
positions throughout a long line, as is done in the High Street, 
Lewisham. Unfortunately, however, as a general rule individual 
tradesmen require not only varying heights, but also varying units 
of light. [An example from Wood Green was shown.| Generally, 
the lights are well up from the line of vision, and objectionable 
glare is avoided. The great object of the illuminating engineer 
ought to be to influence and educate the consumer to adopt a 
regular and diffused light, and to avoid as much as possible garish 
glares, which not only hurt the eyes at the time and tend to per- 
manently damage them, but also to create the inward desire to be 
clear of their influence, instead of stopping to examine the goods 
displayed in the window. But on the other hand, it is a great 
pleasure to any,one to be in a comfortable, genial, and diffused 
light; the brighter the better, because colours and materials can 
be better seen and judged the brighter and better the light, so 
long as it is well diffused. eat 

There is said to be something more—and I believe there is—in 
the quality of the rays given out by various modes of lighting 
which it behoves illuminating engineers to study; but I do not 


_ claim without further investigation to be qualified to do more than 
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assert that the nearer we get to the solar spectrum the more 
valuable the effect of the lighting. That there are differences in 
the requirements of various trades I think nobody will deny, and 
that all can be met by incandescent gas I believe I could demon- 
strate individually in all trades by photographs if I had had more 
time at my disposal. But what I now propose to put on the 
screen will show that gas can satisfy practically all of the varying 
present-day demands. Incandescent gas enables tradesmen of all 
descriptions to light their premises most excellently and safely ; 
and, if, as already suggested, trade follows good lighting, it may be 
used not only as an illuminant, but also as a form of advertise- 
ment, and the enterprising tradesman can well and wisely say : 
“‘ Never mind the expense, if I double my takings. A few pounds 
spent on good lighting is good business.” This, I think, all sides 
of the lighting industry will uphold. 
_ The first illustration was the exterior of Maynard’s Confec- 
tionery Stores at Harringay. This style of lighting, the author 
remarked, may be said to be typical of many shops well lighted 
by gas. Six upright “C” burners are concealed behind the 
obscured upper portion of the window, and are fitted with mirror 
reflectors, which direct the whole of the lighting downwards upon 
the wares displayed. This is a very effective form of lighting for 
any window where the goods are dressed in tiers. Observations 
were taken by means of the Holophane “ Lumeter” as to the 
surface brightness of the white surfaces of the goods in the 








window, as follows: Horizontal white surfaces of the bottom of 
the window showed 5'6 to 69 foot-candles. The vertical white 
surfaces at various heights showed from 4°2 to 12°5 foot-candles, 
while the vertical surfaces under the shelves showed only 1 to 14 
foot-candles. The visual effect of this form of lighting is very 
good and satisfactory; and although the illumination in the 
shadows does fall in places to 1 foot-candle, the objects even 
there are easily visible. This style of window lighting lends itself 
admirably to confectioners’ and jewellers’ shops, where it is desir- 
able to completely enclose the window against dust. 

The next illustration was of the interior of Messrs. Deacock’s 
provision stores at Harringay, which is typical of many others in 
the same business. It often happens that this class of shop is 
fitted with light-coloured decorations—either white paint, white 
tiles or marble—the chief object, of course, being to secure more 
hygienic conditions. Incidentally, however, the superior reflec- 
tiveness considerably helps the general illumination of the shop. 
This is further assisted in this cese by a large mirror at the end 
of the shop. The shop is lighted by sixteen inverted low-pressure 
burners, arranged on two-light pendants; the burners being 7 feet 
from the floor. The shop is 29 ft. 6 in. long by 14 ft. 9 in. wide, or 
a total area of 435 superficial feet. The white marble counters, 
are arranged on each side of the shop. Photometric observations 
were made with the following results: On the counters the illu- 
mination varied from 10°2 to 12°8 foot-candles; on the vertical 
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Heppell’s Druggist’s Store in the Strand. 


surface of the shelves on the walls, 8 to 12 foot-candles were 
found; while on the floor the observations showed g°3 to 10 foot- 
candles. The marble walls on the left side of the picture showed 
a surface brightness of 9*3 to 10 foot-candles. The illumination 
is uniform; and the shop has a pleasant appearance of being 
very well lighted. 

Succeeding was an illustration of the illumination of the exterior 
of the same shop, which is effected by three 600-candle power 
high-pressure lamps. These, of course, serve to light the Parade 
as well as lighting the outside counters of the shop. Two low- 
pressure inverted gas-lamps are fixed over the left-hand outside 
counter. Observations of the illumination showed on the hori- 
zontal surfaces of the counter on this side 24 foot-candles; while 
that on the other side, having no assistance from the low-pressure 
lights, showed 19'2 foot-candles. The vertical surfaces of the 
shelves on the left-hand side showed 9°6 foot-candles. The hori- 
zontal illumination of the footway was found to be 5°4 to 4°7 foot- 
candles on the ground level, while at a height of 3ft. 3in. (this 
height, of course, being chosen as a fair average at which any 
article would be held in one’s hand) above ground-level the hori- 
zontal illumination was 10°4 to 16 foot-candles. 

Next came the exterior of a fruiterer’s shop in the Grand 
Parade, Harringay. In this case, the illumination is due to three 
600-candle power high-pressure and two 300-candle power inverted 
low-pressure lamps. The latter, however, were turned out before 





the photometric observations were taken; and the illumination 
was then found to be from 8°6 to to foot-candles over the various 
surfaces of the wares displayed. 

The exterior of the boot shop of Messrs. Lilley and Skinner, in 
the Grand Parade, Harringay, was shown. The lighting is chiefly 
effected by five three-light low-pressure lamps with parabolic re- 
flectors, assisted by one 600-candle power high-pressure lamp on 
a long-armed bracket reaching out to nearly the kerb line. The 
illumination on the surface of the window varied from 31 foot- 
candles to 5 foot-candles on the bottom. The window is rather 
heavily and thickly dressed, and is only brightened by deco- 
rative curtains at the top of the window above the level of the 
lamps, which are placed rather low. The lighting appearance of 
a shop, of course, greatly depends, not only on the goods them- 
selves having light and reflective or dark and dull surfaces, but 
on the manner in which the window is dressed with the goods 
and the colour and reflectiveness of the background. To illus- 
trate this better, another shop of the same firm in the district of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company was shown. Here the dressing 
of the window is entirely different, showing that even the same 
firm has considerable variety, not only in its method of lighting, 
but also in its style of setting out the window ; and so itis impossible 
to expect to get uniformity in shop lighting. A further illustration 
of this was supplied by another boot shop in the Grand Parade, 
Harringay—that of Messrs. Freeman, Hardy, and Willis—where 
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all the window lighting is done by four 600-candle power high- 
pressure lamps. The illumination on the surface of the window 
varied from 100 foot-candles at the top to 4°5 at the bottom. 

The next illustration showed quite another class of trade—a 
butcher’s shop in the High Road, Wood Green. It is an open- 
fronted shop, as is usual with butchers, and the lighting is by 
three 600-candle high-pressure gas-lamps, with parabolic shades 
on the outside, and with one 600-candle power high-pressure in- 
verted lamp with concave shade, and two inverted low-pressure 
burners with opal shades on the inside. The lighting here again 
is good. The illumination over the horizontal surfaces outside 
the shop at the counter level varied from 11°2 to 13°8 foot-candles ; 
while the illumination on the joints of meat hanging on the top 
rails outside the shop was 76 to 80 foot-candles ; and that on the 
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counter inside the shop was 10°6 to 10’9 foot-candles. Observa- 
tions on the vertical surface of the cash register showed 3°5, and 
on the inside walls 4°8 to 5°8 foot-candles. The illumination on 
the floor of the shop varied from 5°8 to 61 foot-candles. 

The interior of a druggist’s store—Heppell’s, in the Strand— 
followed. This interior is entirely lighted by inverted low-pres- 
sure burners, which are fitted with a system of electric ignition, 
and can be controlled from distant points, and from more than 
one if required. The small electric current necessary for the 
purpose is supplied by a six-volt dry-cell battery, and the mere 
pressing of an ordinary bell-push simultaneously operates the 
valve and lights the gas by means of a platinum igniter, which 
glows during the time that the button is being pressed and the 
current passes. 





Outside Deacock’s Shop at Harringay. 





Inside Deacock’s Shop at Harringay. 


Upon the screen was next illustrated a confectioner’s shop in 
the district of the Gaslight and Coke Company—taken from the 
Same position, in one case with the inside lights of the shop window 
only in operation. Here, without any other lighting, the appear- 
ance is very good; but the name on the facia is unreadable. In 
the second case, the inside lights are extinguished, and the out- 
Side lights only are in operation. Again, the general effect of the 
lighting in the window is good, and notwithstanding the reflectors 
to the high-pressure lamps the name on the facia is readable. 

In the foregoing illustrations of outside lighting, it will have been 
noticed that there was a great variation in the appearance and 
etlect due to the different heights and positions of the lamps, and 
also due to the variety of the lamps themselves and the shades 


| 





with which they were fitted. This suggested the desirability of 
experimenting and investigating as to the correct height and best 
position for outside lamps, which is undoubtedly a matter worth 
careful consideration. In many cases, even in the illustrations 
I have given, the lamps seem to be unsuitably placed, generally 
in the direction of being too low—this being often due to the in- 
terference of shop blinds. The effect generally is to dwarf the 
appearance of the premises, and to render the upper portion of 
the window more or less invisible. Two types of lamps were used 
in the experiment—namely, high-pressure inverted lamps, fitted 
with parabolic reflectors (spaced in one experiment 6 feet apart, 
in another experiment 5 feet apart, and in another 4 feet apart) 
and low-pressure inverted lamps, also fitted with parabolic re- 
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Lilley and Skinner’s Shop at Forest Gate. 


flectors. For the purpose of the experiment, the lamps were fixed 
39 inches out from the vertical surface intended to represent a 
shop front, and the lighting effects were taken on a vertical line 
directly behind each lamp, and on similar lines, 1, 2, or 3 feet 
distant from it on the vertical surface, with the results shown in 
Table No. 1. 

The light directly behind the lamp, it will be seen, varied from 
66 foot-candles on the level of the mantle, increasing to 94 a foot | 
below, down to 5°5 foot-candles g feet below, and 3 feet sideways. 


That is to say, midway between the lamps, the illumination | 


varied from 28°8 foot-candles at the mantle-level, increasing to 57 
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Centre of Lamp 339 Inches from Vertical Test Surface 


Thousand Candle Power High-Pressure Inverted Lamp, with Parabolic 
Reflector—6 Feet. Apart. 


| complete gloom. 


1 foot below, down to 4°5 foot-candles g feet below. This was 


| plotted out in a curve which shows in a very interesting manner 
| the variation of the light given at different heights. Observations 


were, unfortunately, not taken above the level of the mantle; but 
there appeared to be almost complete gloom, and the effective 
lighting was only from the mantle level downward. If any part 


| of the window surface, for example, were more than 1 foot above 


the centre of the mantle, the window and its contents would be in 
In connection with this, it may be observed 
that, with reflector lamps, the apparent darkness even renders the 
upper space more suitable for luminous signs. The curve for 
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Centre of Lamp 39 Inches From Vertical Test Surface 


Thousand Candle Power High-Pressure Inverted Lamp, with Parabolic 
Reflector—4 Feet Apart. 
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TaB_e I. 


1000-Candle Power High-Pressure Inverted Lamp with 


* Parabolic” Reflector. 


TABLE II, 


300-Candle Power Low-Pressure Inverted 
3-Light Lamp with “Parabolic” Shade. 
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Centre of Lamp 39 Inches from Vertical Test Surface. 
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Centre of Lamp 39!nches from Vertical Test Surface 


Three Hundred Candle Power Low-Pressure Inverted Three-Light Lamps 


with Parabolic Shades—4 Feet Apart. 


high-pressure lamps spaced 4 feet apart is very similar; but, 
naturally being closer together, the variation between the curve 
taken directly behind the lamp and the one midway between is 
not so great. Table No. II. shows the observations taken of the 
low-pressure lamps spaced 4 feet apart. 

The effect in the curve is very similar to the high-pressure light- 


ing, except that the increase in the readings 1 foot below the | 


centre of the lamp is not found in the low-pressure as with the 
high-pressure lamp. A careful study of these figures brings out 
many points, such as the effect of spacing. Take, for example, 
the values found 4 feet below the centre of the mantle in the lamps 
spaced 6 feet apart. The maximum effect was found to be 38, 
and the minimum 26; while at 5 feet apart it varied from 42 to 
30°6; and at 4 feet apart from 47 to 43. The light from the 


various lamps would, of course, overlap ; and the readings would | 


be the result of the combined effect. From the appearance of the 
Curves one would almost expect the bottom of the window to be 
inadequately lighted. But as goods are generally displayed in the 
Window more or less vertically at the top and inclined at the 
bottom, the goods at the bottom are in a position to be thoroughly 
well lighted; and as a matter of fact, owing to the fall being 
gradual, there is no appearance of gloom at the bottom. 

< Discussion. 

The CuarrMan (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) said he was sure he 


should be voicing the feelings of all present in offering their con- 
§ratulations to the readers of both papers, and their thanks for 


{ Centre of Lamp 39 Inches from Vertical Test Surface. 


, the amount of labour they had expended ‘in their preparation. 
| Both the papers had the qualification essential for the Society 
of being fair and impartial. Mr. Broadberry made the excuse of 
| short notice in regard to his paper, which excuse the contents of 
| the paper showed was entirely unnecessary. He (the Chairman) 
| must to a large extent take the blame for the short notice; and 
his confidence in Mr. Broadberry being able to rise to the occasion 
| was, he thought al! would agree, well placed. He should like to 
| congratulate one who was such an assiduous fighter upon having 
| his fighting abilities so well under control. The papers would be 
| very useful to many of those present in advising upon lighting 
| installations; but he did not think they could say that from the 
papers any definite rules to guide them in shop-lighting installa- 
| tions could be evolved, because, as Mr. Prangnell had said, the 
| factors were so many and so varied that had to be taken into con- 
| sideration in dealing with shop lighting, that it was practically 
impossible to evolve any definite rules. It was, therefore, all the 
| more necessary that the officials of the supply authorities should 
| study this subject. This was where the Society had done such 
| useful work, because the public were more and more relying upon 
the officials of gas and electric light undertakings to advise them 
upon the illumination which the companies had to supply. He 
| agreed with Mr. Prangnell as to the desirability of screening the 
| lights of shop windows; and it was very pleasing to notice that 
the system was coming more and more into vogue. At one time, 
| there was a tendency for shop windows to be lighted so that it 
looked as though the lamps were for sale, and not the other goods 
| in the window, because the lamps obtruded themselves most upon 
| one’s notice. 

Mr. Haypn Harrison considered that stage lighting was one 
of the finest illustrations of shop lighting. A stage looked at from 
the auditorium was practically a shop window; and if they could 

| copy a stage—a well-lighted stage—they would get the best effect 
from a shop lighting point of view. But there was one point of 
view from which they differed. A person looking in a shop 
window was like a person looking at a picture. He gradually got 
| nearer and nearer until he almost glued his nose to the window. 
| The lighting of a shop window like a stage was therefore abso- 
| lutely out of court, as the person would be almost where the best 
angle of illumination should be given—viz., from outside. He 
| thought this question of outside lighting would always be most 
| important, though, for the sake of the electric light, he wished it 
were the other way about. Mr. Prangnell dealt with shop lighting 
| almost entirely from the outside, because he had got an illuminant 
| that he could use inside ; Mr. Broadberry had practically only dealt 
with the lighting from outside, because he had an illuminant he 
could use for outside. Hethought that Mr. Broadberry was to be 
particularly congratulated on the way in which he had treated the 
subject. He had left the question of inside lighting, and had not 
made any particular point about it, except in the case of shops 
where goods of a certain nature were sold. This brought him 
(Mr. Harrison) to an interesting point. He remembered when the 
Meat Market in the City was originally lighted with flame arc 
| lamps, there was a fearful pandemonium, because it was said that 
with these lamps the beef would not sell. . This was owing to the 
colour of the light thrown on the beef. The City of London 
Company made a long series of experiments ; and now the whole 
of the markets were lighted with flame arcs provided with special 
carbons which produced the colour of light which allowed the 
beef to be sold. [Laughter.] If he were consulted by a trader 
as to the lighting of his shop, he would give him the colour of 
light that would best enable him to sell his goods. They must also 
consider the character of the shop to be lighted; and a light must 
be given that would assist them in selling their goods. As to 
differential illumination, he noticed Mr. Broadberry gave 80 foot- 
candles in one of his illustrations at the top of the shop window, 
and ro foot-candles at the bottom ; and then the wretched street 
| engineer came along with possibly o'r foot-candle. If he (Mr. 
| Harrison) had 80 foot-candles above him and 10 foot-candles 
| below, he had a sensation as though he was standing on his head. 
In his opinion, some means ought to be taken to keep the illumi- 
nation more even than that. This point as to the even illumina- 
| 
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Ellerden’s Shop, Leytonstone—Old System. 


tion in shop windows had not been brought out very well in either | 
paper. He would put top and bottom lights so as to get even 
illumination; but he would not give a shadowless illumination. 
An absolutely flat effect in a shop window was, he considered, 
hopelessly inappropriate. 

Mr. R. J. WALLIS-JoNEs agreed that it was impossible to give a 
general prescription for the lighting of shops. Much depended 
upon the personal equation. What was one man’s light was 
another man’s blindness. He thought the general trend of light- 
ing nowadays, especially since the introduction of metallic filament 
lamps, and the great improvement in gas lighting had been for the 
consumer, instead of getting the same light for less money, to get 
more light for the same money. And they now had to cater for 
this. With regard to reflected light, especially from arc lamps, 
he did not know whether he was peculiar; but he must say some 
examples he had seen in certain of the big shops in London had 
given him a feeling of depression. There seemed to be a sort of 
sombreness over the place—a sort of fog effect. With reflected 
light from the arc lamp, they also got patchy lighting on the ceil- 
ings. Mr. Haydn Harrison had said the best effect for shop light- 
ing was the effect of the illumination of a stage. He (Mr. Wallis- 
Jones) had tried to do this in the case of the lighting of Selfridge’s, 
by using a particular form of reflector. It wasa metallic reflector | 
lined with looking glass, and slung with a chain so as to get an 
adjustable angle for each particular set of circumstances. In | 
the reflectors they had lamps horizontally fixed, so that they 
could not be seen from the street-line, even though a person’s 
nose were glued to the window. He thought that the lighting at | 
Selfridge’s establishment was pretty evenly distributed ; and it was 
all got from the top. If he knew how to do it, he would put in a 








row of bottom lights ; and he would have floats, but he would not 
like to have to pay for them. As to the outside lighting of shops, 
he never could understand how it was the shopkeeper rejoiced in 
so many big and glaring lamps. One was nearly blinded when 
one gotunderthem. There was one thing that struck him in Mr. 
Broadberry’s paper—that was, the high normal illumination that 
was given, no matter whether they took the 80 candle-feet or the 
lower figures. Other published figures had suggested for shop 
lighting an average figure of something like 4 candle-feet. Hehad 
not calculated the average of Mr. Broadberry’s figures, but he 
calculated they were much higher than the others. Mention had 
been made of the differences in the colours of lights. There was 
one interesting thing that had never been done so far as he knew, 
and that was to test the differences in the amount of light in a 
shop when filled with people and when empty. When they had 
a lot of people in a shop, the lighting effect was, he believed, 
enormously reduced. 

Mr. HaroLtp W. WoopDaLt, called on by the Chairman, said he 
was unprepared to make any remarks on this occasion. He had 
enjoyed extremely listening to the papers and the discussions ; and 
as one of the few who started as an electrical engineer, saw some 
of the worst of the troubles of electrical engineering in the earlier 
days, and then turned to gas engineering, it had been a great 


| pleasure to him to see the gas and electrical engineers sitting 


down together in amity. 
Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (President of the Institution of Gas 


| Engineers) remarked that one of two prime factors that ap- 


pealed to him in dealing with lighting had been the personal 
one. It was a very great factor; so great that it was essential to 
find what amount of light some individuals could stand. He was 


Ellerden’s Shop, Leytonstone—New System. 
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talking to an eminent mechanical engineer recently ; and he said 
he never could get a satisfactory light until metallic filament 
lights came out, because he could then have close to his eyes, a 
60, 80, or 100 candle power lamp. He accounted for this by the 
fact that he had very small pupils; and there might be something 
in that. Bethat as it might, they all knew that people in different 
stages of life had different ideas of light. A burner or lamp that 
was sufficient for a man at thirty, might not be sufficient for him 
at fifty. So the personal equation was an important one. Asa 
gas-lighting engineer who had been called upon to increase the 
illumination in the streets, he found that when the volume of light 
was increased there, it was difficult to strike a balance between it 
and the shop lighting ; and he found that, when the street lighting 
was increased, the shop lighting had to be increased to a corre- 
sponding extent. He wondered when they would realize that 
they had reached maximum illumination. He sometimes thought 
they had already over-reached it. In experiments with high- 
power lights, when a certain intensity of lighting had been reached, 
some people were insensible to an increase of it. The question 
of balance of light was to his mind a great one. 

Mr. WiL-cox (American Illuminating Engineering Society) said 
he agreed that if lighting were uniform, the eye gained very little 
from an increase of illumination. . If the lighting were not uniform, 
then the idea of great intensity and great brilliancy of lighting was 
imparted. He thought the shop lighting generally in this country 
was capable of great improvement. There were good examples, 
but they were as oases in the desert. It seemed to him that, with 
the introduction of high-power lamps, the users had attempted to 
employ the old equipment, and that was wrong. While it was not 
possible to lay down general rules in the lighting of shops, there 
were a few essential principles which, if followed more generally, 
would remove exceedingly bad lighting. Lamps should be placed 
at a proper height. In many cases they were too low. People 
got this idea from the old lights of the past that were hung near 
to one’s nose. The effect of glare was to reduce the efficiency of 
lighting by at least 60 per cent. They would have this much 
greater efficiency if they eliminated the element of glare. They 
had to get away from the idea of light with the idea of illumination, 
and get the illumination on the objects beneath or surrounding the 
source ofillumination. In respect to the lighting of shop windows, 
he thought the windows in this country were mostly too shallow 
for the stage form of lighting. In the States, the windows were of 
sufficient depth to have them lighted from the top. Where they 
had a good top height, a screen could be made, with the name of 
the shopkeeper, to hide the lights from the people in the streets. 
The low-hung flame arc lamps were the greatest menace to good 
lighting nowadays. He quite agreed with Mr. Shadbolt that 
increased illumination in the streets necessitated increased lighting 
for shops. He had named one of the three principal essentials 
for shop lighting—a proper height for the lamps. The other two 
were proper spacing and proper equipment. 

Mr. A. H. RicHarpson thought the papers and the discussion 
led to the conclusion that the time was not ripe to attempt to set 
up standards in regard to makes of lamps and measurements. 
They had some wide variations in the foot-candles quoted in the 
papers ; and yet the lighting was in all cases quoted as good. He 
considered that this pointed to the fact that each shop required 
individual treatment. The photographs that had been thrown 
on the screen illustrated the great variety of window dressing, and 
proved that uniformity was not desirable. But when they came 
to the show case type of window, standardization might be quite 
possible; and it would be very useful in this particular form of 
window, because it adapted itself to so many trades as a good 
way of displaying goods. The difficulty that had to be tackled 
was not so much in the production of light as being able to utilize 
the light to the best advantage. The Society would be doing a 
good work if they organized a series of tests with different outside 
and inside fittings, fixed at varying heights and varying distances 
from the vertical surfaces, so as to obtain some sort of data that 
would be useful to those engaged in illuminating problems. 

Mr. Justus Eck asked Mr. Broadberry if he could give the 
polar curves for the lights to supplement those he had supplied. 
The speaker also demonstrated with a large model of a dressed 
window the method of lighting with arc lamps in a casing at the 
top of the window. 

Mr. GasTER likewise congratulated the authors of the papers 
on the impartial way in which they had brought their contribu- 
tions before the Society. He thought throughout the papers and 
the discussions the most important man connected with window 
lighting had been overlooked—that was the window dresser. In 
his (Mr. Gaster’s) Cantor lectures a few years ago, he suggested 
that shop windows should be treated like a stage, and that the 
light should be specially directed to the novel articles, and give 
people the idea (which was the correct one) that what was seen in 
the window were merely sample. articles. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the authors of the papers. 


ee 











We regret to record the death on Friday last of Mr. W. B. 
LamparD, who will be remembered by many of our readers. In 
his early days, he was in the office of Mr. W. H. Bennett, the Sec- 
retary of the Gas Institute. Then he entered the employ of a 
arge firm of coal factors; and a few years ago he commenced 
business as a gas, cannel, and steam coal factor and exporter on 

1S Own account. His health, however, recently broke completely 
down. He was in his 46th year. 





COMBUSTION OF GAS IN POROUS MATERIAL. 





Abstract of a German Patent. 


Reference has been made in the “ JournaL” [ante, p. 15, and 
Vol. CXVI., p. 815] to the Schnabel method of employing gas for 
heating. It is not clear precisely to what development of the 
Schnabel method the “ Chemical Trade Journal” referred in 
the quotation from its columns given in the earlier of these two 
references in the “ JourRNAL.” But the original German patent of 
Herr Rudolf Schnabel, of Berlin, for a “Process and Apparatus 
for the Production of High Temperatures for Heating Purposes,” 
contains matter of considerable interest in relation to the com- 
bustion of mixtures of gas and air in porous material. A sum- 
mary of the German specification, which is No. 218,998, conferring 
patent rights in Germany from Sept. 4, 1908, is given below. 


The object aimed at by the inventor is stated to be a process, 
including an apparatus, for the production of high temperatures 
by the conversion of chemical energy into heat. The process 
consists substantially in forcing combustible gas in admixture 
with air or oxygen through porous material, and bringing it into 
combustion in the interior of the latter. One method of carrying 
out the process consists in forcing a mixture of gas and air through 
a container (of which a pipe is given as an example) filled with 
porous material in which is an igniting device for lighting the 
mixture. In this example, the mixture of gas and air enters at 
one side of the container or end of the pipe, and the gases re- 
sulting from combustion pass out at the opposite side of the 
container or end of the pipe. Another method of carrying out 
the process is by passing gas and air separately into the pipe 
from opposite ends, so that they mix in the pipe and there enter 
into combustion, while the resultant gases escape through a series 
of holes in the middle of the pipe. A third way of carrying out 
the process is to make the pipe of material permeable to gas 
under pressure, so that the gases produced by combustion escape 
through the wall of the pipe itself. 

The patentee indicates that the course of the process in action 
is somewhat as follows: When a mixture of gas and air is passed 
into the pipe and ignited by a device such as a pill of platinum 
sponge, combustion of the mixture takes place at first in the parts 
of the porous material adjacent to the igniter, and spreads gradu- 
ally to the whole mass as the heat increases. Extension of the 
process of combustion to the whole of the porous material does 
not occur immediately, because at first the porous material with- 
draws so much heat from the gases produced on combustion that 
a large flame cannot be produced. The full development of the 
process of combustion is first attained when the whole pipe has 
become heated-up. 

Three forms of apparatus for carrying out the process are 
shown in the drawings accompanying the specification, and are 
described. The first form is a pipe of refractory material packed 
with a porous mass of the same or similar material. Gas and air 
enter through a supply pipe at one end, and the gas is ignited by 
platinum sponge embedded in the porous mass. Combustion 
takes place first in the immediate vicinity of the sponge and ex- 
tends gradually to the whole mass. In the second form, gas and 
air enter at opposite ends of a pipe, and are forced through the 
porous material with which the pipe is packed. The gases re- 
sulting from the combustion escape through a number of holes 
arranged in circles about the middle of the pipe. The igniting 
device is placed in the middle of the pipe where the gas and air 
are mixed, and combustion gradually extends from the device. 
The third form of apparatus comprises a pipe of which the walls 
are of material permeable to gas. The mixture of gas and air is 
passed into the pipe under pressure sufficient to force the gases 
resulting from the combustion through the pervious walls of the 
pipe, by which means they escape from it. It is pointed out that 
the last form has the advantage that the process of combustion 
occurs under considerable pressure, and that the expansion re- 
sulting from the combustion is thereby restricted, and it is this 
expansion which is prejudicial to the production of high tempera- 
tures. 

It is explained that the new processis distinguished from former 
methods in that the body to be heated is heated through the pro- 
cess of combustion taking place in the interior of the body itself 
and not by a flame outside it. For instance, when a crucible is 
heated by an exterior flame, it is necessary for the flame to act 
for a considerable time in order to attain the desired temperature, 
especially if the crucible is of material which is a bad conductor. 
The outside flame acts only on the upper or outer surface of the 
material, and the heat is only given up therefrom to the under- 
lying layers of the material at a slow rate, so that there is a dis- 
proportionately great expenditure of heat in raising the body to 
the desired temperature. That is to say, a certain number of 
units of heat must be constantly applied for producing and main- 
taining the temperature, while only a small proportion of the 
number is utilized and the greater proportion is wasted. By the 
process described, however, the relation between the absolute 
expenditure of heat and the heat which is utilized is reversed, and 
concurrently the time required for the attainment of a certain 
temperature is by comparison very short. A body which is 
merely touched or licked by a flame absorbs heat only through 
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its outer surface, whereas the process described gives uniform 
heating of the whole inner structure. By transferring the heating 
process from the outside into the interior of the body to be heated 
nearly the whole of the heat produced becomes utilizable, with 
the result that there is an extraordinary acceleration of the process 
of heating. A technical advantage which is claimed for the pro- 
cess is that the gases enterinto combustion within the porous mass 
while under pressure, and that consequently the expansion which 
normally occurs and which causes a lowering of the temperature 
is restricted. The production of very high temperatures is thus 
rendered feasible. 


THE PATENTEE’S CLAIMS. 


Four claims are made—viz.: (1) For a process for producing 
high temperatures for heating purposes, distinguished by com- 
bustible gas and air (oxygen) being forced either separately or 
in admixture through porous material within which combustion 
ensues ; (2) for apparatus for carrying out the process claimed 
under (1) distinguished by a mixture of gas and air being forced 
through a container [pipe] filled with a porous material in the 
interior of which it is caused to enter into combustion by means 
of platinum black or a similar igniting device; (3) for an apparatus 
for carrying out the process claimed under (1), distinguished by 
combustible gas on the one side and nm = py on the other side 
being forced’ into 2 pipe which is filled with a porous material 
within which the mixture is caused to enter into combustion by 
means of an igniting device ; (4) for a form of apparatus for carry- 
ing out claims (2) and (3), distinguished by the container [pipe] 
which is packed with porous material consisting of a material 
which is permeable to gas and through which the gases resulting 
from combustion escape. 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


The members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western 
District) enjoyed a pleasant and instructive outing to the Hamilton 
Gas-Works on Saturday afternoon—being received on their 
arrival by Mr. Ballantyne, the Manager. The visit proved of 
particular interest, as quite recently the works were modernized 
and brought up-to-date by the laying down of a railway siding 
and the introduction of coal-handling plant. 


The siding is a low-level one, which facilitates the loading of 
coke without overhead hoppers, as the rails ate some 10 feet 
below the ground level at the terminus. For the emptying of coal 
from the waggons, two hydraulic rams are provided, one on either 
side of the receiving hopper; so that there is no difficulty as to 
which end of the waggon may be the emptying one. The engine 
for operating the hydraulic rams is coupled direct to the pump; 
and, being provided with an automatic arrangement for putting on 
and off the steam, it is operated from the receiving hopper plat- 
form by the man attending to the emptying of the waggon. From 
the receiving hopper, the coal passes through the breaker to a 
rotary filler, from which it is elevated and conveyed to overhead 
bunkers in the retort-house. There are two of these bunkers, 
each of which holds 60 tons of coal—equal to a day-and-a-half 
supply at the present maximum. Asthese bunkers have a division- 
plate in the centre, four different kinds of coal can be put into 
them. The bunkers are always kept filled with coal; and the 
surplus coal coming in is conveyed to the coal-store by a second 
gravity bucket conveyor. 

Coal is taken out of the store by means of a tunnel, which runs 
underneath the floor for the whole length of the store. At regu- 
lar intervals along the roof of the tunnel, suitable valve shoots 
are provided, by which the coal passes to a travelling rotary filler, 
which runs on rails laid on the floor of the tunnel; and the con- 
veyor which carries the coal to the store takes it out and conveys 
it to the overhead bunkers in the retort-house. A 7-H.P. motor 
— the power needed for No. 1 conveyor, and a 5-H.P. motor 

or No. 2. i 

A “D.B.” projector charging machine is used for charging the 
retorts, which are in beds of eight, and have stop-ends. A new 
type of drawing machine is in use—being the first of its kind. It 
is operated by a 73-H.P. motor, which propels the machine along 
the rails from one side of the retort-bench to the other, and at the 
same time provides the necessary pressure for the hydraulic 
rams which operate the rake. A small tank of water for the 
hydraulic pressure is carried on the machine; so that it is com- 
pletely self-contained. The retort-bench is a double one, with 
provision for 112 retorts. Only 96 have been built-in—7z2 being 
the maximum in use during the winter months. 

Sulphate of ammonia is made by the vacuum process. Since 
the installation of the plant, it has been very successful in Hamil- 
ton. The sulphate made by the process consists of very large 
crystals ; and therefore it does not cake hard like that made under 
pressure. An economy of between £150 and £200 a year is 
effected by a simple process of acid purification. The manage- 
ment found that when the plant was introduced they could not use 
the ordinary pyrites acid, because of the amount of arsenic it con- 
tained. They devised the plan of having a small box holding 
about a ton of acid at a time; and the waste gases were passed 





through this acid generally for about four to six hours. The 
arsenic combined with the sulphuretted hydrogen, and formed 
arsenic sulphide, which was quite easily filtered. The purified 
acid passed into the saturator. The resultant acid was practically 
free. Compared with the acid made by the Glasgow Acid-Works, 
the stain made on the filter paper was quite as slight. 


At the conclusion of the inspection, the company were enter- 
tained at tea. Bailie Morrat, who presided, explained that in 
Hamilton they had had to contend with a somewhat inadequate 
site. They had made considerable extensions in recent years; 
and many of the schemes had involved a good deal of discussion 
in the Town Council and in the town itself. Mr. Ballantyne, as 
Manager, had realized all their expectations. They had other 
things in contemplation—possibly the extending of the conveying 
plant to take the coke from the retorts; but this involved some 
very considerable alterations. They were also going in for a 
vigorous campaign for the introduction of gas-fires, which was 
necessary if they wanted to maintain the sale of their gas and 
their development as atown. They had an electricity installation 
in Hamilton as well; and, though in the hands of contractors, it 
practically belonged to the Corporation, and in due course would 
come to them. It was gratifying that they were able to do pretty 
well with their gas, and that the electricity in the town also paid 
its way. 

The PresiDENT (Mr. James M‘Ghee) thought that, while the 


site of the works was congested, the space had been put to the very 


bestuse. He could safely say that the Hamilton works held their 
own with any yet visited by the Association ; and the coal-breaking 
plant had been of great educational value to the visitors. Hamil- 
ton and its neighbours had something to teach them—how to 
knock off 3d. or 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. BALLANTYNE Said it might be interesting to the visitors to 
know that they had occupied the original site since 1831. They 
had then eight retorts in all, with a maximum make of 33,000 cubic 
feet per day, and an annual output of 3,000,000 feet. Since that 
time, the works had developed, till in 1896, when his predecessor 
Mr. Ewing reorganized the place, the plant was very much as they 
now found it. The make had increased from the 3,000,000 cubic 
feet of 1831 to 165,000,000 feet at the present time, which said a 
great deal. Hamilton was one of the few towns which originally 
ventured to put money into the local gas-works. The town took 
at first £200 worth of shares in the Company—about one-tenth 
of the total capital. They afterwards purchased the concern for 
£12,000 or £13,000, which was good business, since only recently 
£133,000 had been paid for works much the same in size. 
Hamilton had been long-headed enough to realize that gas-works 
were paying concerns. In the old days there seemed to have 
been a great feeling against them—even prayer meetings were 
held in connection with the churches. As indicating the excite- 
ment, he quoted a passage from a paper: “ The whole town will 
be blown about our ears. The magistrates are not doing their 
duty. The scheme should be arrested and put down. Everyone 
living is in danger; the gas-meter will burst. Nothing like oil! 
Our ancestors were not such fools. It is a crying sin to tempt 
Providence ; and the displeasure of God will be upon us.” This, 
he said, was what the people thought about gas-works in 1831- 
There were now only 600 houses in Hamilton without a supply of 
gas laid on. 

Mr. THomas WILson (Coatbridge) explained that at first he 
thought the Corporation of Hamilton were certainly doing wrong 
to spend so much money in stoking machinery ; but having seen 
the works, he had altered his opinion. He was not sure that 


‘ verticals would be of very much use to them. Going into figures, 


he stated that the cost for stoking in Coatbridge was 2s. 4d. per 
ton of coal. Some said with verticals it was as low as 4d., and 
others as high as 8d. In Coatbridge, this might mean a saving 
of £1500, which would mean a further 2d. reduction in the gas. 
He very much admired the coal-handling plant at Hamilton, and 
thought it would be easily adopted if they wished at any time to 
go in for vertical retorts. 

Mr. W. Ewina (Lochgelly) said Hamilton was the pioneer of 
cheap gas in Scotland. In 1892, it was 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with an illuminating value of 25 candles. He thought they 
should not be rash in introducing vertical retorts—rather they 
should see if all the possibilities of horizontals had been realized. 
He was able to make 12,600 cubic feet per ton. ; 

Mr. Witson, replying to Mr. Ewing, questioned very much if 
he had ever seen 25-candle gas. His theory was to buy the 
cheapest material, and take as much out of it as they possibly 
could. Their coal cost them 8s. 3d. per ton; and they got 11s. 6d. 
out of it in bye-products. The residuals were the thing in which 
the money was made. 

On the motion of the PrEsIDENT, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Bailie Moffat and Mr. Ballantyne. 


SAENNNNRESESRNITSSC 


The death occurred in Edinburgh last Wednesday, in his 
81st year, of Mr. WiLL1AM ANDERSON, who was for twenty years 
Treasurer of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. In 1870 
he became a member of the Town Council, and was a strenuous 
opponent of the St. Mary’s Loch water scheme; and four years 
later he was one of those who were instrumental in carrying the 
Moorfoot Act. He was connected with the Talla water scheme 
from the beginning of the negotiations; and he handled the 
financial details of it with great discretion. 
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CARBONIZING COAL IN CLOSED PRODUCERS. 


The current number of “ Le Gaz” contains the specification of 
a patent taken out for France by M. Paul Mallet, of Paris, for 
apparatus for the carbonization of coal in closed vessels for the 
production of gas. The plant is shown in the accompanying 
illustration; and the following is a translation of the patentee’s 
remarks on his process. 


The gasification of ordinary coal in closed producers, especially 
with a view to the recovery of ammonia, has hitherto been, so to 
speak, impossible. Although the coal may be non-caking, it 
nevertheless forms an arch in the producer, and will not descend. 
Repeated failures have amply demonstrated this. The caking 
property of coal is easily destroyed by the action of a moderate 
temperature, which varies with its nature, but does not exceed 
350° C. (662° Fahr.) and is often much lower. The present in- 
vention consists in subjecting the coal, before it has formed into 
a lump, to a suitable temperature, with a view to preventing the 
formation of the arches above referred to, and making the process 
of gasification as easy as with anthracite or coke. This prelimi- 
nary treatment may be applied either outside or inside the pro- 
ducer. If outside, the most logical, and also the most profitable, 
method is to subject the coal to distillation at a low temperature. 
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Fig. 1. 





In fig. 1, which represents one of the devices which can be 
practically employed for attaining the above-mentioned object, 
A is the producer, B a cast-iron retort, and C a trap-door which, 
when open, allows the contents of the retort to descend, in an 
exceedingly short space of time, into the producer. The door 
usually closes the retort. D is an opening for the escape of the 
gas produced by the preliminary distillation of the coal. The gas 
issuing from the producer, before passing into the series of appli- 
ances in which it undergoes various treatments, moves round the 
retort, and generally increases its temperature sufficiently to pro- 
duce the change in condition which has to be obtained there, and 
even make a good start with the distillation process. In the event 
of it being otherwise, a current of superheated steam is introduced 
into the retort, at a suitable temperature to produce the required 
effect. The system offers the great advantage that a very con- 
siderable percentage of a very rich gas and of light hydrocarbons 
is extracted from the gas. 

Fig. 2 shows one of the methods of producing a change in the 
coal in the producer itself, before it forms into alump. Thecoal 
is introduced into the producer by the feeder E, in which it is 
crushed. It falls on to the conical surface F, to which is given a 
rotary motion. The angle of inclination is such that the coal, even 
after incipient distillation, will slide by reason of its own weight. 
To ensure its fall, however, a set of knives G are so adjusted that 
they can approach or recede from the conical surface. By turns 
they are moved close to and away from it, so as to distribute the 
coal nearly evenly in the producer. The products of carboniza- 
tion issue at H, somewhat below the distributing device, in order 
that the latter may not be in too high atemperature. The height 
of the cone is calculated so that the coal will remain upon it long 
enough to cease to be caking. 











Meter-Rents at Rhyl.—At a special meeting of the Gas Committee 
of the Rhyl Urban District Council, called to consider a motion sug- 
gesting the abolition of meter-rents, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that such a course would be unfair to slot-meter users, who 
also paid rent for their meters ; and if the rent of both slot and ordinary 
meters were abolished, the loss to the Council (equal to a rate of 
2}d. in the pound) made the proposal inexpedient. 


South Hants Water Company.—At the annual meeting of this 
Company on Friday, the report of the Directors showed that the re- 
venue for the past year was £31,267 and the expenditure £13,700, 
which left £17,567 to be carried to the profit and loss account. The 
rent-roll had increased by the addition of 806 new houses; giving an 
estimated annual rental of £1041; but reductions had represented a 
loss of income of more than {1100. It was decided to pay full maxi- 
mum dividends on all shares, and back-dividends at the rate of 4s. per 
share on the ro per cent. shares, 2s. 93d. per share on the 7 per cent. 
Shares, and 2s. per share on the £61,000 5 per cent. shares. The 
amount carried forward was £3478. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills presented and read the first time: Bawtry and District Gas 
Bill, Bawtry and Tickhill Gas and Water Bill, Belfast Corpora- 
tion Bill, Bordon and District Gas Bill, Brodsworth and District 
Gas Bill, Christchurch Gas Bill, Derwent Valley Water Bill, 
Gas Companies (Benefit Funds) Bill, Herne Bay Gas Bill, 
Houghton-le-Spring District Gas Bill, Leatherhead Gas Bill, 
Llanelly Rural District Water Bill, Salford Gas Bill, Sidmouth 
Urban District Council Bill, South Suburban Gas Bill, Swanage 
Gas and Water Bill, Tendring Hundred Water-and Gas Bill, 
Wakefield Gas Bill, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom 
District Gas Bill, Woking District Gas Bill, York United Gas 
Bill, Ystradfellte Water Bill. 


Petitions have been presented against the following Bills :— 


Bawtry and District Gas Bill, by the promoters of the Bawtry 
and Tickhill Gas and Water Bill, the proprietors of the Gringley 
and District Gas and Coal Company, the West Riding County 
Council, and the Nottinghamshire County Council. 

Bawtry and Tickhill Gas and Water Bill, by the Bawtry Gas Com- 
pany, the Doncaster Rural District Council, and the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England. 

Bordon and District Gas Bill, by the Alton and Petersfield Rural 
District Councils. 

Brodsworth and District Gas Bill, by the West Riding County 
Council. 

Christchurch Gas Bill, by the Lymington Gas Company and the 
Lymington Rural District Council. 

Derwent Valley Water Bill, by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Gas Companies (Benefit Funds) Bill, by the Brighton and Hove 
Corporations and the Hendon Urban District Council. 

Houghton-le-Spring District Gas Bill, by the Chester-le-Street 
Rural District Council. 

Llanelly Rural District Water Bill, by the Llanelly Steel Com- 
pany and others and the Swansea Corporation. 

Salford Gas Bil], by the Salford Corporation. 

South Suburban Gas Bill, by the Bromley Corporation, the Chisle- 
hurst and Erith Urban District Councils, the Bromley Rural 
District Council, and the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

Swanage Gas and Water Bill, by the Swanage Urban District 
Council, the Wareham and Purbeck Rural District Council, and 
the Earl of Eldon. 

Tendring Hundred Water and Gas Bill, by the Walton-on-the-Naze 
Urban District Council and the Lexden and Winstree Rural 
District Council. 

Wakefield Gas Bill, by the Wakefield Corporation, the Horbury 
Urban District Council, and the Wakefield Rural District 
Council and others. 

Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Bill, by the 
Surrey County Council, the Wimbledon Corporation, the Epsom 
Urban District Council, the Croydon and Epsom Rural District 
Councils, the Sutton Gas Company, the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

Woking District Gas Bill, by the Surrey County Council, the 
Woking Urban District Council, the Chertsey and Guildford 
Rural District Councils, the Ascot District Gas and Electricity 
Company, and the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

York United Gas Bill, by the York Corporation, the Alkali Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and owners, lessees, &c., in the neigh- 
bourhood of the York Gas Company’s existing and proposed 
works, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Ashborne Urban District 
Council (Gas) Bill, Birmingham Corporation Bill, Church Stret- 
ton Urban District Water Bill, Egremont Urban District Water 
Bill, Fylde Water Board Bill, Ivybridge Urban District Water 
Bill, Scunthorpe Urban District Water Bill, Shipley Urban Dis- 
trict Council Bill, and Tavistock Urban District Council Bill. 








A Liverpool View of Municipal Trading Profits. 


When moving in the Liverpool City Council an amendment that 
certain charges for electricity recommended be further reduced by 
5 per cent, Mr. Gates said that, in the electricity accounts, £25,000 was 
allocated to the relief of the rates, representing 10 per cent. of the 
prices charged for light and power. He submitted that ro per cent. 
profit on a corporation undertaking was excessive, and that the first 
duty of the Committee was, not to make a profit, but to supply the 
public with electricity at a popular price. Recently, Parliament 
had stipulated that a profit of this sort should not exceed 1 per cent. 
The high charges fell not only on private consumers, but also on the 
tramway undertaking. . The Corporation itself should set an example 
in the use of electricity, but he found that out of 471 miles of streets 
only 63 miles were lighted by electricity. Mr. Max Muspratt replied 
that the £25,000 paid towards the rates represented 10 per cent. on 
revenue, but only .1} per cent. on capital; and he thought the rate- 
payers should not have a penny less. It was aperfectly right and just 
charge, because the profit was due to the security of the rates; and the 
consumer had not the remotest claim to it. As to public lighting, 
there was a difference among engineers ; and the problem was entirely 
different from that of lighting buildings. The amendment was lost. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Lamps. 
Popmorg, A. E., of Herne Hill, S.E. 
No. 1620; Jan. 21, 1911. 


This invention relates particularly to lamps of the type comprising 
an annular chamber surrounding a central chimney, in which annular 
chamber the air inlets are located. The floor of the annular chamber is 
formed by a detachable plate extending partly within and partly outside 
the circle representing the top edge of the globe or globe-supporting ring, 
and two series of perforations are formed in the plate, one within and 
one outside the circle—one for the admission of air to the annular 
chamber, the ether for the admission of air from the chamber to the 
interior of the globe. 
































Podmore’s Inverted Gas-Burner Lamps. 


In the first arrangement shown, the central supply pipe terminates 
in a supply chamber A, from which radiate branch supply pipes 
extending through the chimney B to the lower wall of the outer casing 
or dome and rigidly connected both to the wall and to gas-cocks out- 
side. The cocks are provided with a return bend extending radially 
inside the lower casing wall; and to the bend are connected burner- 
tubes C, which extend radially inward through the chimney and then 
downwardly. The air inlets D to the burner-tubes are between the 
wall and the chimney, and preferably adjacent to the wall. To the 
lower edge of the wall is secured a radially arranged horizontal ring 
foundation plate E, to the inner circumference of which is secured the 
bottom of the chimney. To the plate is hinged a solid corona or globe 
ring F, which carries an unperforated globe and is held in position by a 
fastening hinged to the plate. The diameter of the upper end of the 
corona is intermediate between the inner and outer diameters of the 
ring-plate E, so as to permit of a series of perforations in the plate 
outside the corona and a series also inside the corona. Within the 
corona is secured a depending ring or tube G, which may be either 
cylindrical, as shown in the second arrangement, or cone-shaped, as in 
the first. This tube, when no glass chimneys are used for the mantles, 
extends downwards to some distance below the top of the mantles. 
When glass chimneys are employed, the tube extends downwards to 
about the level of the top of the mantles, and is provided with a 
bottom plate having notched holes adapted to permit of the entry and 
support of the chimneys. 


Gas-Burner Ignition. 
Lyon, H., of Gloucester, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


No. 1826; Jan. 24,1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Feb. 2, 1g1o. 


This invention relates to the class of ignition device wherein there is 
provided a pilot jet, surrounded by a cylinder so as to form between 
the latter and the jet a combustion chamber, into which air is admitted 
through holes in the walls of the cylinder—the jet of gas being ignited 
by a conductive wire or filament warmed by an electric current. 








Lyon’s Gas-Burner Igniter. 


The burner, as shown, is threaded on the nipple of a three-way 
cock, which is, in turn, threaded on the gas-pipe. A vertical metallic 
tube A is mounted in a lateral extension of the cock, and carries at its 





upper end a metal cylinder B closed at the bottom. The gas-pipe, 
mounted within the tube A, is insulated from it by bushings ; and its 
lower end (which forms the pilot burner) is closed by a metal plug. 
Its bore communicates with the bore of the tube A at C. Formed in 
the wall of the cylinder B, and on a level with the outlet of the gas- 
pipe, are a pair of oppositely disposed circular openings D. A fine 
wire or filament of platinum or platinum alloy—for instance, plati- 
num and iridium or platinum and rhodium—is connected to sup- 
porting conducting wires, one of which is soldered to the gas-pipe and 
the other to the plate which forms the bottom of the cylinder. The 
wire is curved, so that, when viewed from above, it is in the form of an 
arc concentric with the gas-pipe. On account of the conduction and 
radiation of heat by the supporting or leading-in wires, the hottest por- 
tion of the ignition wire is near its centre. 

The device is operated as follows: The cock is turned beyond the 
position shown in the plan into the position shown in the elevation of 
the burner, whereby gas is admitted to the main burner and also to the 
auxiliary or pilot burner. At the same time the springs E F are moved 
into the position indicated by dotted lines, and an electric circuit is 
completed from one pole of the battery to the ground and the other 
pole of the battery. The gas issuing from the supply pipe draws air 
into the cylinder through the openings D. The wire G is said to be 
‘“‘ bathed by said air currents ; ” and a “ critical zone is formed in the 
immediate vicinity of the wire, which is of abnormal size and sub- 
stantially independent of such variations in pressure and quality of gas as 
occur in practical illumination.” The electric current warms the wire 
sufficiently to start the catalytic action thereon of the mixture of gas and 
air, and the action very rapidly brings the wire up to the kindling tem- 
perature of the gas, whereupon the mixture is ignited and the flame 
ignites the main burner. The tap key is then released, and the spring 
E turns it backward sufficiently to open the electric circuit and close 
the bye-pass which supplies the pilot burner, as shown in the plan, 


Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
ZECHNALL, L., of Bunhill Row, E.C. 


No. 2131; Jan. 27, IgIt. 


This invention relates to adjustable screens for incandescent burners, 
whereby the burner is adjusted to suit any particular pressure or 
quality of gas, by combining with the mixing-tube or chamber a screen 
or screens adjustable in a plane or on an axis transverse to the mixing- 
tube, and laterally and externally disposed means for operating the 
screens to secure adjustment. 
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Zechnall’s Graded Screens for Incandescent Burners. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of an inverted burner having the in- 
vention applied to it. Figs. 2 to 7 are sectional plans of modified 
constructions. 

In fig. 1, three discs of gauze A are mounted within the downwardly 
projecting mixing-tube B. They are adapted to be placed either longi- 
tudinally of the tube (as illustrated), so as to be practically inoperative, 
or to be turned to the operative position transversely across the tube. 
The edge of each disc is attached to a spindle or stud C passing out 
through the side of the tube and having an external knob by which the 
disc may be turned to the required position. 1 

The burner illustrated is fitted with three gauze screens of different 
mesh, one above the other ; and, in addition, fixed screens may be pro- 
vided if required. It is said that a burner so fitted “ may be sent for 
use on practically any gas supply, as it will only be necessary to turn 
one or more of the screens to the operative position to secure the best 
results from that particular supply, and this can be done when the 
burner is fixed.” 

In figs. 2, 3, and 4, a series of screens of different mesh may be so 
arranged as to be moved transversely across the burner-tube, so as to 
bring either a large or smaller mesh into use as may be required. In 
fig. 2, a disc-like frame is subdivided into four spaces fitted with the 
four screens of different mesh, so that, by rotating the frame, either 
the gauze screen of larger or smaller mesh may be brought into opera- 
tive position across the burner-tube. Fig. 3 shows an arrangement 
where four screens are each mounted in separate sliding frames, 
and adapted to slide in and out of position over the burner-tube by 
rods G. Fig. 4 shows a modification in which the series of screens are 
disposed in a row in a slide H mounted in a chamber I, and adjusted 
over the burner-tube by the rod J at the end. 

In figs. 5, 6, and 7, the wire gauze screen is so constructed that the 
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bars forming the screens are collapsible. In fig. 5, the wire gauze is 
disposed with the mesh arranged diagonally. One end is secured bya 
screw or clamp as at K, and a screwed spindle at the other end serves 
to stretch or contract the gauze, and thereby open or close the mesh 
which covers the opening in the burner-tube, and so effect the desired 
adjustment. In fig. 6, the screen is formed of a strip of metal folded 
in zig-zag manner and fixed at each end to blocks, which are separated 
or brought together by a screwed spindle M, which movement serves to 
collapse or expand the screen, and thereby reduce or open the aper- 
tures over the burner-tube. Fig. 7 shows a similar arrangement, in 
which the screen is formed of parallel bars O kept apart by springs and 
adapted to be pressed together by a screwed spindle to collapse the 
screen and reduce its apertures—the springs serving to press the bars 
apart when the spindle is screwed in the opposite direction. 


Gas Purifying Apparatus. 
LessinG, R., of High Holborn, W.C., and Grssons Bros., Ltp., 
of Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
No. 3109; Feb7, 1gtt. 


This invention relates to vertical gas purifying apparatus “ in which 
the purifier may be worked continuously ; the purifying material being 
withdrawn at the bottom as it becomes completely spent without inter- 
rupting the working of the apparatus, and fresh material being simul- 
taneously charged into the top of the purifier.” 
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Lessing and Gibbons’ Gas Purifying Apparatus. 


As shown, the purifier consists of a cylindrical casing, having a gas 
inlet B near the bottom and a gas outlet C in the top cover—both 
controllable by valves, while the gas inlet is preferably fitted with a 
baffle or deflector inside the purifier to prevent the purifying material 
choking the inlet. 

Within the casing are a number of horizontal grids E, made of 
parallel iron rods, about 4 to 6 inches apart, supported at their ends in 
iron rings, which, in turn, rest upon angle irons fixed to the inner wall. 
The bars of each grid are preferably “orientated” with respect to 
those of adjoining grids—for example (as shown), the various grids may 
ae their bars arranged at right angles to those of the grids above or 

elow. 

_ The iron oxide or other material used for the purification of the gas 
is fed from a hopper F, through a gas-tight feeding apparatus G, until 
the casing in operation is practically filled. A central vertical shaft, 
extending from top to bottom of the purifier, is fitted with gearing I, 
whereby it may be rotated from any source of power eithercontinuously 
or at such intervals as may be necessary to ensure steady progression 
of the purifying material through the apparatus. The shaft is fitted 
with radiating stirrers or rabbles L ; one set being just above the level 
of each grid. The rabble blades project forwards in the direction of 
rotation, so as to cut into the mass of purifying material and loosen it, 
should it have become consolidated—thereby rendering it freely per- 
meable by the gas. The spent material is discharged through the 
opening A, in the bottom of the casing, either to a discharge pit or toa 
conveyor M, leading, preferably in a downwardly inclined direction, to 
the boot of an elevator, itself enclosed in a vertical casing or trunk 
which, in conjunction with the conveyor casing and elevator boot, forms 
a continuous closed structure. A flow of air is maintained upwardly 
through the trunk either by natural draught or by being forced through 
it. At the top of the elevator the spent purifying material (which has 
been revivified to a greater or less extent on its passage through the 
trunk) is delivered to a shoot Q, which, in turn, re-delivers the material 
to the hopper F, completely or partially. 

By means of the shutter R, the material which has been raised in the 
elevator may be deflected backwards into the trunk, so that it falls into 





the elevator boot and is again raised—“ this operation being repeated as 
many times as may be necessary for revivifying the material.” Also, 
in order to prevent the formation of an explosive mixture in the trunk 
of the elevator, “ it may be desirable to subject the spent material to a 
blast of carbonic acid gas or ordinary flue gases, or any other suitable 
non-combustible gas or mixture, on its passage from the discharge out- 
let to the elevator.” For example (as shown), the casing of the con- 
veyor M may be fitted with a pipe S for the admission, under pressure, 
of a gas of the character indicated. 


Distillation of Ammoniacal Liquors. 
ScHwarz, P., of Crook, Co. Durham. 
No. 4680; Feb. 24, 1911. 


This invention relates to columnar apparatus wherein the ammonia- 
cal liquor is distilled by means of steam and lime, and in which the 
ammonia vapours are driven off to be dealt with elsewhere and the 
resulting ammonia-freed liquor is run to waste; the object being to 
provide a still ‘so arranged that the flow of liquor and the action of 
the steam and lime bath shall be such as to obtain the fullest advantage 
in taking out practically all the ammonia.” 





















































Schwarz’s Ammonia Liquor Still. 


The illustration shows a part sectional front elevation of the com- 
plete still ; a transverse section and plan; also a part sectional plan of 
one of the trays of the still detached. 

The liming-chamber A is divided by vertical partitions into a number 
of compartments, which communicate with each other by openings 
formed in the partitions. Each alternate compartment is provided 
with a perforated pipe B, coupled-up to a steam-supply pipe C fitted 
with an air-injector ; while the other compartments are provided with 
a perforated pipe D, coupled-up to a steam-supply pipe E. To the 
front wall of the first compartment is fitted a pipe F, by which lime 
water is introduced into the chamber A; while to the side wall of the 
last compartment of the chamber is fitted a waste-liquor outlet pipe G. 
At the base of the lime-chamber are fitted sludge valves connected to 
a common discharge pipe. To the upper open end of the chamber A 
are fixed a series of superposed trays H, each of which is formed with 
a liquor inlet I and a liquor outlet J, and with base inlets K for 
ammonia vapours and steam, enclosed by baffles. The inlet of each 
tray is in one corner and the outlet in the opposite diagonal corner 
separated by division ribs, so that the liquor shall travel the longest 
possible distance in each tray. To the uppermost tray is fixed a liquor 
inlet-pipe L, while the lowermost tray (next to the liming-chamber) has 
fixed to it a pipe M, forming an outlet for the liquor practically at the 
bottom of the chamber A ; otherwise all the trays are alike. To the 
uppermost tray is fixed an open cover fitted with bars to carry flint 
stone for the purpose of drying the vapours resulting from distillation ; 
and the cover is formed with a vapour-outlet pipe N. Each of the 
trays is fitted with a sludge valve connected to a common delivery pipe 
coupled-up to a sludge valve fixed in the side wall of the liming-cham- 
ber into which the matter sludged is passed. 

Lime water is introduced into the chamber A by way of the inlet- 
pipe F, and steam is admitted from the pipes C E, by way of the per- 
forated pipes B D, into forcible contact with the liquor contained in 
the several compartments of the lime-chamber, while air is simultane- 
ously delivered through the pipes B into the compartments “so as to 
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cause greater agitation.” The steam and ammonia vapours rise from 
the chamber A into the various trays by way of their baffied inlets K, 
and meet on their way the falling liquor introduced at the top of the 
still by way of the pipe L, and so render the distilling process continu- 
ous; while the descending liquor finally passes from the bottom tray, 
by way of the pipe M, into the chamber A. The waste liquor passes 
out of the chamber by way of the outlet pipe G, while the ascending 
vapours resulting from distillation are dried by the layer of flint stone 
and pass out from the still by way of the outlet N. Any sediment 
settling in the trays is passed off by way of the sludge valves into the 
lime-chamber, so as to prevent any possible loss of ammonia; while 
the sediment in the lime-chamber itself is run off, when desired, by way 
of the sludge valves below. 

By constructing a still in the manner described, the patentee claims 
that effective treatment of the liquor in the lime-chamber is obtained 
by reason of the number of live steam compartments employed, which 
cause the liquor to give off practically all its fixed ammonia; while 
effective distillation in the trays H is produced by causing the liquor to 
travel the longest possible way so as to obtain practically all the free 
ammonia. 


Treating Iron Pipes to Prevent Rusting. 
SKINNER, R. D., of Birkdale, and Patent Corporation, LimiTeED, of 
Liverpool. 
No. 6438; March 14, 1911. 


With the object of preventing rust on or in iron pipes, and other 
iron or metal work, subject to corrosion from water or damp, the 
principal process at present in use is first immersing the metal (hot or 
cold) in a hot or cold bath of japan or enamel, and then baking in a 
suitable oven until the coating is hard, or of heating the iron. It has 
also been proposed to coat the surface while it is at 300° to 350° Fahr. 
with oxide of lead, zinc, or similar paint or pigment ; the latter being 
admixed with a suitable vehicle—such as, for instance, 13 gallons of 
boiled linseed oil and 34 gallons of turpentine, to 1 cwt. of pure white 
oxide of lead or oxide of zinc. 

The present invention is, to an extent, a combination of these two 
ideas, but with additional advantages, in which the article to be coated 
is thoroughly immersed in the protective material while at a consider- 
able heat, and in which a compound red oxide of iron is used, which 
will to an extent dissolve in linoleic acid, and will itself combine in 
the pores of the metal with the iron—thus forming a closely adherent 
scale to monoxide, similar to that made in the well-known Barff 
process. 

The pipe to be protected is first cleaned by heating it to about the 
boiling point of water and scrubbing it with sand or a wire brush, soas 
to take off dirt, hydrated oxide of iron, or the like. When the article 
is cleaned, it is heated to about 300° Fahr., and is then immersed while 
hot in a mixture of boiled linseed oil and red oxide of iron. This 
mixture is made as follows : The red oxide is first heated so as to avoid 
all trace of damp. Is is then mixed with the boiled linseed oil to about 
the consistency of ordinary oil paint. For general purposes, the mix- 
ture is placed in a trough considerably larger than the article to be 
coated, and is not allowed to get above go° to 100° Fahr. The 


heated article to be coated is immersed in the trough—care being taken. 


to prevent any bubbles of air remaining on the surface of the article. 
After being left for a short time (a second or two is sufficient for most 
purposes, but it is generally kept alittle longer), the hot article is taken 
out ; the mixture is allowed to drain from it ; and it is placed aside to 
cool. At the temperature of about 200° to 350° Fahr., the red oxide 
appears to combine with the linoleic and other acids of the linseed oil 
and produce “‘an extremely hard skin on the surface of the pipe.” 

Experiments indicate that the more freshly made the red oxide is, 
the better is the result. It is only the calcined red oxide used for 
paints that is applicable ; and the ordinary oxide, the patentees warn, 
should be carefully avoided—probably because the anhydrous oxide 
alone will, in combination with the iron, form closely adherent prot- 
oxide, known in the trade as Barff’s oxide. 

Iron pipes coated in this manner are, it is said, preferably jointed 
with metallic face-joints or asbestos joints, and not with red or white 
lead ; otherwise several of the advantages of the process are neutralized, 
owing to the lead in the joints dissolving out into the water. 

When it is desired to protect only the inside of a pipe, the mixture of 
oxide of iron and boiled linseed oil is poured into the hot pipe, while 
preferably in a vertical position, until the pipe is filled. It is then 
allowed to run out. Pipes protected in this manner can be painted 
afterwards with ordinary red oxide or other paint if desjred ; but the 
coating formed as described is so hard and sticks so close to the pipe 
that though not painted at all, but simply coated by the process, pipes 
can be buried, placed in rain and other water, or buried in moist places 
for long periods without exhibiting any sign of corrosion. 

It it said that Mr. Skinner’s experiments, commenced some years 
before he took out this patent, on pipes buried in his own garden and 
connected with the water-works system show them “ almost in exactly 
the same state as when he first put them down.” 


High-Pressure Gas-Burners for Heating Purposes. 


Situ, E, W., of Acocks Green, and Water, C. M., of West 
Bromwich. 


No. 6719; March 17, 1911. 


A high-pressure gas-burner according to this invention is so arranged 
that ‘a very wide range of reducing flames or of oxidizing flames can 
be instantly obtained at will as may be required for the particular 
work which is to be done by the flame.” An important feature of the 
invention is that the burner consists of one or more nozzles of small 
bore through which the high-pressure gas issues at a high velocity in 
combination with, and surrounded by, one or more nozzles of much 
larger area, through which issues low-pressure gas of any required 
volume which has been reduced from the same high-pressure supply 





—‘ the high-velocity and the low-pressure flames from the nozzles 
combining and forming one reducing flame or oxidizing flame of high 
temperature.” 

A isasmall bore nozzle fixed to the body part Bof the burner, and com- 
municating with the high-pressure gas-supply pipe C, arranged within, 
and partly projecting through, the handle D. The nozzle communi- 
cates with the pipe C through a pipe E arranged between the fitting at the 
top of the handle and the front body portion of the burner. The 
nozzle for the high-pressure jet is contained in, and its fore end pro- 
jects slightly in front of, a larger or low-pressure nozzle F, which 
forms an annular space around the high-pressure nozzle. The base of 
this low-pressure nozzle (fixed to the body B) communicates with a 
pipe G, which forms an expansion chamber, the rear end of which is 
so connected that the high-pressure gas to supply both the nozzles A 
and F enters at the supply pipe C at the handle, and is then divided 
and passes through the pipe E and through the expansion chamber G 
to the nozzles respectively. 














IBS 


Smith and Walter’s High-Pressure Gas-Heating Burners, 





The supply of gas to both the high-pressure and low-pressure nozzles 
can be regulated by opening one or other of the gas supply cocks H I, 
or by regulating the opening of one cock relatively to the other. In 
this way, a very wide range of reducing flames or of oxidizing flames 
can be obtained according to the work which the flame has to do, as 
the gas from the low-pressure annular jet through the nozzle F is 
drawn into, and mixes with, the flame of the high-velocity jet through 
the nozzle A, and these together form one flame at the outlet J, the 
size and character of which flame can be altered at will. For instance, 
when the high-pressure plug I is fully open the highest oxidizing flame 
is obtained ; by opening the low-pressure gas-cock H, less gas passes 
through the high-pressure nozzle, and the combined flame becomes 
more of a reducing character. When both the low-pressure cock and 
the high-pressure cock are held open, this combination causes an inter- 
mediate flame both in size and nature —semi-oxidizing and semi-reduc- 
ing ; and when both cocks are fully open, a comparatively small 
quantity of gas passes through the high-pressure nozzle and a larger 
reducing flame is obtained. Thus any required flame can be obtained 
and any size of flame. 


Vertical Tube-Like Retorts. 
Sm1TH, E. W., of West Didsbury, near Manchester. 
No. 7273; March 23, rg11. 


This invention relates particularly to the retorts for the partial de- 
structive distillation of bituminous coal for the production of “readily 
ignitible smokeless fuel.” 
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Smith’s Vertical Tube-Like Retorts. 


Each retort is formed (as shown) from a plurality of vertical tube 
like elements A of oval cross section or with flattened sides and rounded 
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ends; the smaller cross sectional dimension being about 5 inches and 
the longer dimension of the cross section being ‘‘ adapted to suit the 
requirements of the particular plant for which the tubes are intended.” 
The tubes are spaced apart so as to provide for a flow of the heating 
gases over all portions of their exterior. They are cast in one with 
baffle-plates B, ‘‘by which they are bound together and given an 
amount of rigidity against warping such as would be obtained from 
a set of retorts cast in one piece without any intervening gaps.” The 
baffles provide a circuitous course (as shown by the arrows) for the 
heating gases in their passage from the lower to the upper end of the 
retort. To assist in discharging the contents of the retorts after the pro- 
cess of distillation is sufficiently advanced, the tubular elements taper 
slightly towards their upper ends. 

By the formation of retorts in this manner, the patentee says he en- 
sures that the coal in each tube of the retort shall be uniformly heated 
throughout, that the heating gases shall be very effectively utilized, 
and that the final temperature of the gases is reduced as far as practi- 
cable. 


Gas Supply Cocks or Valves. 
Keitu, J. & G., of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
No. 8479; April 5, 1911. 

This invention relates to cocks or valves adapted for use with high- 
pressure gas—permitting the valve operating lever to be set in correct 
position relatively to the body of the valve while the valve proper is in 
closing position. 
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Keith’s High-Pressure Gas-Lamp Cock. 


The valve (of the screw-down type) is fitted with an operating lever B, 
and forms the upper portion of an anti-vibrator (not shown); the gas 
inlet C being preferably at the top of the cock body and the outlet E 
at the side. The lower part of the cock body is connected at F toa 
helical spring in the usual manner. The valve proper comprises a 
steel ball G, which may be spun into the end of a valve spindle I, 
which has a double thread formed on it so as to permit it to havea 
quick axial movement with a relatively small radial movement. 

The operating lever B is preferably of bell-crank formation (as 


shown), and is so arranged that, when the valve G is to be opened, 
the lever is rotated from the position first indicated approximately 
through a quarter of a revolution, whereupon the arm of the lever 
which has been acted on assumes a vertical position, as indicated in the 
second place, and cannot be operated further in the direction in which 
it has been rotated. This arrangement avoids the necessity for using 
any “ nighting.” 





Registering Mechanism of Gas- Meters. 
Berry, J., and GLover, W. T., of Oldham, and METErs LiMiTED, of 
Manchester. 


No. 7727; March 28, 1911. 


This registering mechanism for gas-meters is of the type in which a 
differential or variable-velocity gear is employed between the driving 
shaft and the dial shaft, with means for automatically actuating it so 
as to compensate for variations in the density of the gas passing through 
the meter—due to gas-pressure variations. 

There are shown at foot of page a front elevation, end elevation, 
and plan of the registering mechanism according to this invention. 

The rotary movements of the meter upshaft or driving shaft A are 
transmitted to the index dial B through differential gear; and means, 
controlled by the pressure of the gas within the meter, are provided to 
actuate one member of the gear when the gas pressure is above a pre- 
determined amount, so as to increase the rate of movement of the index 
dial. One convenient way of doing this comprises an aneroid C com- 
municating by the tube D with the gas portion of the meter. The 
pressure of the gas within the aneroid causes oscillation of the bar E, 
which raises or lowers the slide-like member F carrying the curved 
striking plate or surface G. 

The shaft A actuates a crank shaft H by means of the bevel wheels 
IJ; the shaft carrying a worm K with which gears a worm wheel M 
upon a spindle, the other end of which carries a bevel wheel driving a 
sun-wheel P of a differential gear. This latter wheel, by means of 
a spur wheel upon the planet carrier R, rotates the other sun-wheel S 
at the same rate asitself, but in the opposite direction, when the planet 
carrier is stationary—the sun-wheel forming the driving wheel of the 
indicating mechanism. The crank shaft H also reciprocates a con- 
necting rod T pivotally attached to one end of arocking arm U. The 
latter has a projection on it which is adapted to engage another pro- 
jection upon a further rocking arm X pivotally attached to a link which 
is itself pivotally attached to an arm Z. The link Y and arm Z sup- 
port a pawl adapted to act upon the serrated or roughened edge of the 
planet carrier R. The parts X, Y, Z are carried in one direction by 








the projection upon the arm U, and are returned to their initial posi- 
tion by acoil spring. 

The action of the parts is.as follows : Assuming that the pressure of 
the gas passing through the meter is the standard pressure for which 
the meter is normally intended, then the plate G will be in its lowest 
position, and will hold the parts X, Y, Z, so that the pawl remains in 
its extreme left-hand position and makes no operative stroke. The 
indicating mechanism is then driven through the shaft H, worm and 
worm wheel K, M, &c. ; the planet carrier R being stationary. When, 
however, the pressure rises above the standard, the aneroid C oscillates 
or tilts the part E and raises the plate G. The parts X, Y, Z are then 
allowed to make an operative stroke under the influence of the spring 
and cause the pawl to rotate the planet carrier so as to increase the rate 
of rotation of the sun-wheel S above that of the sun-wheel P. The 
mechanism then registers the amount of gas which would have been 
passed had it been at the standard pressure for which the meter was 
normally set. 
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Berry and Glover’s (Meters Limited) Meter for High-Pressure Gas Supplies, 
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Recovery of Sulphate of Ammonia in the 
Manufacture of Gas. 
BurRKHEISER, K., of Hamburg. 
No. 11,517; May 12, 1911. 


This invention—- an improvement in the process described in patent 
No. 20,920 of 1908—ccnsists in an arrangement “ for the re-introduction 
of the cyanogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia carried away 
with the condensing water, into the stream of gas to be purified, for 
the purpose of mixing these bedies again completely with the gas, and 
thereby obtaining, in the succeeding purification, a materially higher 
yield of ammonia.” 








B 


A special method of carrying out the new process consists in pre- 
venting the condensed water formed in the cooling from having oppor- 
tunity to remain long in contact with the gas, and thereby to again 
partially wash-out the cyanogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia. 
This is effected by adding the vapours of the distilling column to the 
gas just after the latter has been cooled to a certainextent. ‘The hot 
vapours from the distilling column strike the relatively much colder 
stream of gas, and the conversion of the water vapour carried over, 
from the condition of vapour to the condition of fluid drops, is so has- 
tened that great drops of water form immediately by the sudden cool- 
ing, which drops are naturally not so capable of washing the component 
parts out of the gas stream as water which condenses slowly and gradu- 
ally from the vapour form to the mist form, and finally to the condition 
of liquid drops.” 

















Burkheiser’s Sulphate of Ammonia Recovery Plant. 


The illustration shows diagrammatically one method of carrying out 
the invention. 

The gas coming from the bench of retorts A goes through the 
hydraulic main to the cooler B. It is there cooled to the temperature 
necessary for separating the tar, and is drawn away by the gas-exhauster 
C and forced into the washer D, in order to be completely freed from 
tar. The condensates from B go to the trap-box E, and from there to 
the sump F, from which ammonia water and tar separate, according 
to their specific gravities, into the sumps G H, into which are also led the 
condensates from the washer D. The ammonia water collected in G 
is pumped into the elevated tank I, whence it is fed to the ammonia 
still J, which is supplied by the pump K, with the milk of lime required 
for separating the fixed ammonia, and through the pipe L with the 
steam. 

The hot vapours, containing cyanogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
ammonia coming from the ammonia still J, are conveyed into the 
cooler B. Here the hot vapours strike the already cool stream of gas, 
as also against the walls of the cooler and against the drip-plates M, 
and the suddencooling thereby caused so acts that the steam contained 
in the hot ammonia vapours quickly falls in liquid drop condition on 
to the walls of the cooler and on to the drip-plates; while the cyano- 
gen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia vapours, on the contrary, 
mix with the gas, and are exhausted along with the latter. The water 
drops collect together in the gutters N, and are immediately removed, 
before they can again become saturated with ammonia, cyanogen, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, to the trap-box E, and thence to the sump F 
for further treatment. 

It might appear, the patentee remarks, as if the condensates describe 
an endless circulation through the cooler and distilling column, so that 
an increase of the condensates must take place. But this is by no 
means the case, as there is very soon produced a condition of equili- 
brium, so that the ammonia still in continuous work has only a small 
part more of the quantity'of ammonia water to master than there is of 
condense water coming from the gas. The gas coming from the 
washer D, and containing the whole of the cyanogen, ammonia, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, now goes to the purifiers O P, in order to be 
further treated. 

The new process, it is said, differs from the hertofore known method 
of working in that the cyanogen, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
vapours coming from the ammonia still, and brought by steam at high 
temperature, are introduced into the stream of gas either in or before 
reaching the cooler B, so that, in the quick condensation of the steam 
effected by the sudden cooling, the forming water drops do not have an 
opportunity to wash-out again a part of the cyanogen, ammonia, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. ‘ By these means the whole of the cyanogen, 
ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen vapours driven out of the con- 
densing water are led back again to the gas; and the gas so enriched 
passes to the purifiers at the lowest possible dew-point, so that a special 
heating of the purifiers is not necessary without fear of condensation of 
water on the purifying mass.”’ 


Manufacture of Incandescent Gas-Mantles. 
Bruno, W., of Berlin. 
No. 13,169 ; June 1, 1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, June 4, IgIo. 

Heretofore, the patentee remarks, it has been proposed to treat the 
fabric impregnated with nitrates of illuminating salts with ammonia 
and hydrogen peroxide, or with a mixture thereof ; but, according to 
the present invention, it is treated with sodium peroxide, as by this 
means “ a tedious washing process is obviated, although it is preferable 
to rinse the fabric once with water in order that it may not be injuri- 
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ously affected.” This considerably expedites the manufacture of the 
mantles, while at the same time they “‘may be much more easily 
formed over the gas-flame than the mantles heretofore produced.” 
Sodium peroxide (Na,O,) is easily soluble in water, it is explained, 
in the proportion of about one part sodium peroxide to ten parts of 
water, and gives the reaction of hydrogen peroxide. If the mantle, 
impregnated in the usual manner with thorium and cerium, is put for a 
short time in a solution of sodium peroxide—say, for one-and-a-half 
minutes—a solid precipitate forms on the fibres which, at incandescent 
heat, becomes a coherent, very tough, and flexible oxide with the evolu- 
tion of oxygen. It is not necessary to subject the fabric after treat- 
ment with sodium peroxide to a thorough washing ; it being sufficient 
to wash the fabric once with water. Then, after being dried, the 
mantle can be incinerated in the usual manner. The non-incinerated 
mantles are said to be entirely unaffected by moist atmosphere, and 
can be stored for a considerable time ; also, owing to the quantity of 
oxygen present, the mantles may be more easily and quickly incine- 
rated than the usual incandescent mantles made from artificial fibres. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 





The Ilkeston Gasholder Disaster. 


Sir,—In the number of the “JournaL” for Feb. 13, my attention 
has been drawn by Mr. W. R. Herring’s article, ‘‘ What was the Cause 
of the Ilkeston Catastrophe? ” 

It is not very clear to me how the syphoning from the cup through 
the steam-injector and flexible tube took place. We in our gas- 
works (and as far as I know it is the same throughout Holland) have 
a small hole drilled in the highest place of all the anti-freezing devices 
on the outlet-tubes of the steam-injectors. Of course, I do not know 
if the same precaution was taken in the case Mr. Herring mentioned ; 
but it seems to me that, if so, syphoning to a dangerous extent would 
be impossible with a proper installation. Mr. Herring would oblige 
me by affording more particulars. 

J. van Rossum pu CHATTEL, 
Managing-Director of the Amsterdam Gas-Works 
Amsterdam, Feb. 19, 1912. 


S1r,—There appears to be another feature in connection with the 
above occurrence which must not be lost sight of. I do not in any way 
wish to suggest that it applies at Ilkeston ; but it has prevailed else- 
where to a large extent. 

We, as gas managers, are often to blame for inducing fierce compe- 
tition for our work. I, personally, do not regard contractors as philan- 
thropists ; and it follows that if prices are cut, the work must suffer. 
To use inferior material may secure a lower cost; but I am disposed 
to think it is the margin of safety that suffers most when striving to 
attain cheapness. é ; 

We may congratulate ourselves, as a profession, that our industry 
has been exceptionally free from serious disasters—particular!y w -_ 
we realize the possible dangers that are always around our works ; anc 
this may be fairly attributed to the confidential manner in which -” 
exchange experiences at our various meetings. But we live in an ~~ 
when the fetish of “Free Trade” has almost reached a disease, an 
also at a time when competition was never keener. pes 

May we, therefore, bear in mind the lesson we may indirectly draw 
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from the experience gained at Ilkeston, and take care that both the 
quality and quantity of the material of which a tender is made up 
(rather than the figure quoted) shall receive most careful consideration ? 
Feb. 24, 1912. Gas cee 
AS MANAGER. 





Gas-Fire Construction. 


Sir,—At a meeting of the members of the Special Purposes Section 
of the Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers 
and Managers the question of the standardization of the fuel used in 
gas-fires was discussed ; and I was instructed to write and confirm 
what Mr. J. Ferguson Bell stated in your issue of the 13th inst. 

The members are constantly receiving orders from their consumers 
for fuel to replace broken, &c. ; and before this can be done, aman has 
to be sent to the house to see the make of stove in use—thus entailing 
expense, besides the necessity of keeping a stock of the various kinds 


of fuel used. Octavius Tuomas, Hon. Secretary, 


Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution of 


Pentre, Rhondda, Feb. 22, 1912. Gas Engineers and Managers. 


a 


Gas v. Electric Cooking. 


Sir,—I have carefully read Mr. F. S. Grogan’s “reply” to the 
‘‘JouRNAL” criticism of his letters. As you are aware, I offered to 
meet this gentleman in a cooking test in any hall, in any city or town, 
before a large audience. At the time I made my offer, I really was 
under the impression that Mr. Grogan understood fully what he was 
saying ; for I took him to be a practical man—a baker, like myself. 
Now I understand from his letter this week (p. 499) that he is a 
journalist, and knows absolutely nothing about cooking, though he 
is busy months ahead educating the public up to electric cooking. 
Now really this is too funny for words. 

My advice to Mr. Grogan is: “ Stick to your teaching, and you will 
make not only a name for yourself, but for those who employ you.” 
I have not the talents of this gentleman. I am only a baker and con- 
fectioner. WhenI am on a platform giving my lecture, I use the gas- 
oven, and do all I claim in front of the audience. I invite criticism 
and questions from anybody. I make a point of never asserting I can 
do a thing if I cannot doit. Again, I repeat that, while I am roasting 
a joint of meat, I guarantee to bake five or six different articles in the 
gas-oven at one and the same time—the oven to be free from grease or 
smell. Now, Mr. Grogan, do you realize you are dealing with a prac- 
tical man, and not a mere boaster? I note in the “‘ JourNAL oF Gas 
LIGHTING ” of Jan. 23 (p. 206) that Mr. Grogan is a greater believer in 
practice than in theory. 1 apply that to myself anyway. Does it fit 
Mr. Grogan ? 

The gas-oven suitable for my family’s use is 14 in. wide by 15 in. 
door to oven back. I use all the space starting at the bottom ledge 
or runner in the oven. With my teaching and appliances, any housewife 
can get just the same results. It is a good maxim to know one’s business 
thoroughly before attempting to teach others. Personally I never 
make a practice of shooting with other people’s ammunition. 

R. G, Marks. 
Gas-Stove Specialist. 





Southport, Feb. 21, 1912. 


Se 


Itinerant Commercial Agents from Abroad. 


In an “ Editorial Note” under the above heading in the “ JouRNAL” 
for the 25th of July last, the attention of gas engineers and managers 
was directed to a system of trading growing up in this country, by 
which travellers from abroad, without office or other established place 
of business, were thrustiag their attentions upon officials with the 
view of getting orders for steel. Writing on this matter last Friday, 
Mr. H. W. Woodall, the General Manager of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company, says: There are evidently a number of these appa- 
rently guileless foreigners still touring the country, as several have 
called on me recently. I pointed out to the gentleman who called 
to-day that 1s. 3d. per lb. is £140 per ton. He shrugged his shoulders 
and asked if he might not send us a few bars for trial. On being asked 
the weight of the bars, he replied : “ Ah, that is another thing—that is 
a question of section; but I will send you two, three, five bars for you 
to try.” My reason for writing you is that he produced a list of orders 
for a number of bars from several small gas companies (one of them 
signed by the chairman, by the way) ; and I fear that there is a very 
unhappy experience in store for a number of unsuspecting people. 
The manager of a small gas company in the South wrote me only a 
month or so ago on exactly the same matter. He had ordered three 
bars of steel, and had received a bill for over £60, and naturally was 
anxious to get someone to help him out with an order that came to 
more than ten times as much as he had anticipated. 











Reduction in Price for Lighting at Slaithwaite.—The Slaithwaite 
xas Company have decided to reduce the price of gas on April 1 for 
lighting purposes from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 1d. 
discount for accounts paid within a month; but the present discount 
of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for power, heating, and cooking will be dis- 
continued—making the net charge of 2s. rod. all round. 


_. Chester United Gas Company.—In the report presented by the 
Directors of this Company at the recent half-yearly meeting, they 
Stated that the reduction in the price of gas announced at the meeting 
in August last to take effect as from the 30th of June had been of 
material assistance in encouraging an increased use of gas for domestic 
purposes. Improvements in the manufacture and construction of 
gas heating and cooking stoves had brought these appliances within the 
reach of all consumers of gas; and the business done throughout the 
year had been of a most satisfactory character. The balance standing 
to the credit of the profit and loss account was £5578; and the 
Directors recommended tke payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
Stock for the half year ended Dec. 31 at the rate of 2} per cent.— 
pris. with the interim dividend the maximum rate of 5 per cent. for 
the year. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ACTION IN REGARD TO GAS ECONOMIZERS. 


Last Thursday, Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Bucknill heard 
an appeal by the defendants, in the action of Tice and Co., Limited, v. 
Joyce and Co., from the judgment of his Honour Judge Grainger, at the 
Southwark County Court, awarding plaintiffs £20 and costs. 


Mr. Holloway explained that the action was brought to recover £20, 
the price of certain appliances for economizing gas which had been 
placed, at the risk of the plaintiffs, upon the defendants’ fittings under 
the terms of an agreement. It appeared that on the oth of March last 
the plaintiffs wrote to the defendants stating that the apparatus in 
question, when fixed on the meter, prevented gas being forced through 
the burners without being properly consumed, and that, subject to 
their inspection of the gas-meter, they were prepared to fix it for a free 
trial, and guaranteed to effect by it a saving of from 15 to 25 per cent. 
of gas. They further said that if this saving was not effected, they 
would remove the apparatus without expense; and that it was guaran- 
teed for ten years. Defendants agreed to have the apparatus on the 
understanding that if there was not a saving, it should be removed free 
of cost to them, and further that if it economized gas to the amount 
mentioned they would purchase it. In the Ccunty Court, evidence 
was tendered with the view of showing that the apparatus did not do 
what was promised ; but the Judge decided that the evidence was not 
relevant, as, in accordance with the terms of the contract, a short test 
had been made. Defendants’ contention was that the contract had 
been altered by the terms of their letter, and that the evidence should 
have been received. 

Without calling upon Mr. Wertheimer, who appeared for respon- 
dents, their Lordships dismissed the appeal, with costs, Mr. Justice 
Darling said the contract provided that the apparatus should be paid 
for if it answered a short test made under the supervision of the defen- 
dants; and there was evidence that the test was so made. Accord- 
ingly, the County Court Judge held that the defendants were bound 
to pay for the machine. But, happily for them, this did not end the 
matter, as the plaintiffs had given a ten-years’ guarantee, and it might 
happen that nine years hence the apparatus would not comply with the 
guarantee. Defendants could then bring their action; and, if they 
succeeded, the further term of the agreement would come into force— 
viz., that if the saving was not effected the whole of the apparatus was 
to be removed, and the fittings restored, free of cost. The contract 
was a very peculiar one, as it gave a remedy to both parties. 








A PLYMOUTH WATER SUPPLY CASE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Friday, Feb. 23. 
(Before Justices DARLING and BUCKNILL.) 
Pitt y. Corporation of Plymouth. 


This was an appeal by the plaintiff from a decision of Judge Lush 
Wilson, sitting at the Plymouth County Court, and raised the question 
as to the rate to be charged for a domestic supply to persons outside 
the borough. The facts fully appear in the judgment. 


The plaintiff appeared in person and argued his case; while the 
defendants were represented by Mr. CLAvELL SALTER, K.C., and 
Mr. Hawke. 

Without calling on Counsel for the respondents, their Lordships 
dismissed the appeal, with costs. 

Mr. Justice DarvinG said this was an appeal against the decision 
of the County Court Judge that the appellant was not entitled to 
demand a supply of water upon the scale set out in section 22 of the 
Plymouth Corporation Act of 1867. This section provided that, from 
and after Midsummer Day, 1868, the Corporation should, at the 
request of the owner or occupier of any dwelling-house within any 
street in the borough in which any main of the Corporation was laid, 
or of any person who under the Act was entitled to demand a supply, 
furnish water at a scale (which would apply to the plaintiff) of 24s. for 
a house of the yearly value of £30. But plaintiff claimed that he was 
entitled to a supply by virtue of section 53 of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, which provided that every owner or occupier of a dwelling- 
house within the limits of the Special Act was entitled to demand and 
receive a sufficient supply for domestic purposes upon tendering a 
certain amount ; and plaintiff claimed to be entitled to a supply upon 
tendering the amount due under section 22 of the Special Act. He 
thought he was wrong in that. What plaintiff had to do was to tender 
the ‘‘ water-rate payable in respect thereof according to the provisions 
of this Act and the Special Act.” Plaintiff contended that the Special 
Act did not apply in the way in which the County Court Judge said it 
did, as it did not vary the Water-Works Clauses Act. His Lordship 
did not think it necessary to say it did vary it. But one must read the 
two together; and when it was seen that section 53 said, not that he 
was entitled to a supply on the terms of the Water- Works Clauses Act, 
1847, but that he was entitled to a supply upon the terms of that Act 
and the Special Act, it became necessary to see what were the terms 
of the two Acts when read together. Besides section 22, there were 
sections 14 and 15—the first of which provided that the Corporation 
should supply the inhabitants of any street in the borough with water 
for domestic purposes. Section 15 provided that the Corporation, if 
and when they thought fit from time to time might supply any person 
within the water limit beyond the borough with water for domestic 
purposes for such remuneration, and upon such terms and conditions, 
as might be agreed upon between the Corporation and the person 
desiring the supply. The plaintiff lived beyond the borough, but 
within the limits of the water supply ; and therefore section 15 applied. 
There was no reason why this section should not be read with the Act 
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of 1847. Plaintiff wished to incorporate into the Act of 1847 section 22, 
because it gave him cheaper water, and to leave out section 15, as it 
gave him dearer water. But section 15 was the one which applied ; 
and the County Court Judge was right in holding that the Corporation 
were not bound to supply the plaintiff with water at the rate provided 
in section 22, but could do so under the terms of an agreement. Such 
an agreement they had always been ready to make. 
Mr. Justice BuckniILL concurred. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL MUNICIPAL TRADING. 





Sheffield Corporation and Electric Light Fitting. 


Last Friday, Mr. Justice Eve decided, in the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice, an action of considerable interest which had 


occupied him for some days. It was brought by the Attorney-General, 
at the relation of Mr. Albert Davidson, an electrical contractor of 
Sheffield, to restrain the Corporation from carrying on the business of 
erecting and installing electric light fittings, &c. The Corporation 
acquired their powers as suppliers of electricity from the Sheffield 
Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, in 1898; and the pur- 
chase included the wiring and fitting business of the Company, which 
has since been carried on by the Corporation, The plaintiffs alleged 
that the Corporation had no power to carry on this trade and also the 
trade or business of selling motors outside the city, and of installing 
fittings and wires in houses beyond their area. They also alleged that 
defendants had unlawfully expended on these businesses capital moneys 
borrowed for the purpose of the electric light undertaking, and had 
carried them on in opposition to private traders, and greatly to their dis- 
advantage, and moreover at aloss. Ddefendants denied that they had 
done any unlawful act or were carrying on any unauthorized trade or 
business. The facts were almost identical with those in the case of 
Attorney-General v. Leicestey Corporation, in which Mr. Justice Neville 
held that the supply of fittings and apparatus by undertakers for the 
supply of electricity was ultra vires the Corporation. It was stated 
that the present case was a test one, and would be taken to the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. P. O. Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. Drucquer appeared for the 
plaintiffs ; Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Sargant represented the 
defendants. 

In giving judgment, his Lordship said it was obvious from the facts 
that defendants were carrying on the trade of erecting and installing 
electric light and bell fittings and wires in houses within their area ; 
and it was not confined to persons taking their supply of electricity. 
They had a show-room and depot for the sale of electric lamps and 
fittings to the public, and had executed repairs and entered into con- 
tracts for the cleaning, maintenance, and supervision of arc lamps in 
use by consumers of their current. They had also supplied outside 
their area electric motors and accessories, and erected and installed 
electric light and bell fittings and wires in houses not supplied by them 
with electricity. These transactions must be regarded asa whole ; and, 
on all grounds, he came to the conclusion that the case was covered 
by the decision of Mr. Justice Neville in the Leicester action, and that 
he must make a declaration that the Corporation were not entitled to 
carry on the business complained of. They would have to pay the 
costs of the action. He would not grant an injunction if they would 
undertake to give notice of appeal during the present term. 

Mr. Sargant said the Corporation would give the undertaking sub- 
ject to this—that they had a Bill before Parliament for the purpose of 
legalizing what they were doing. He asked that the Corporation 
should be at liberty to make further application should the progress of 
the Bill be such that it might not be necessary to appeal. 

His Lordship agreed. 





Convictions for Prepayment-Meter Robberies. 


At the County of London Sessions last Tuesday, Henry Wilson, 
known as the “ Gas-Meter King,” who was committed on the previous 
Thursday, at the Old Street Police Court, for trial, on a charge of 
stealing money from prepayment meters in the district of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company [see ante, p. 531], was brought up. The Com- 
pany’s case was conducted by Mr. Huntly Jenkins, who mentioned 
that the prisoner had been stealing money from gas-meters in conjunc- 
tion with a man named Hillery, who had been sentenced to nine 
months’ hard labour. The robberies were of a most impudent 
character, and showed considerable audacity. Wilson had already 
been convicted for a similar offence. His inducements had led to the 
downfall of other people ; and it was hoped an exemplary sentence 
would be passed. As he was desirous of making afresh start in life, he 
admitted the correctness of the charges brought against him, and said 
that as he was hard up he entered on a scheme of obtaining money 
from gas-meters. He was sentenced to fifteen months’ hard labour. 
At the same Sessions, George Alfred Clarke was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ hard labour for stealing 10s. 9d. from a prepayment meter 
fixed in a workshop at No. 13, Buckle Street Buildings, Whitechapel. 
Accused had previously been sent to prison for six months, with hard 
labour, for a similar offence. Michael Sullivan was indicted for steal- 
ing 1s. 10d. from a slot-meter. He admitted breaking open the meter ; 
and as he bore a bad character, he was sentenced to nine months’ hard 
labour. 








Growth of Consumption at Haverfordwest.—The Haverfordwest 
Gas Committee have had before them a recommendation of the 
Manager (Mr. J. Gibbon) that a new holder be erected at an estimated 
cost of £1970. He pointed out that the consumption of gas had greatly 
increased during recent years, and that another holder would mean a 
more efficient supply as well as more economical working. It was 
resolved to recommend the Council to provide a new holder at a cost 
not exceeding £2000. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Meeting of the Company was held last Thursday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. Brapsuaw in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 


PoLiITICAL TROUBLES AND TRADE. 


The CuairMAN moved—“ That the report and accounts be received 
and adopted, and entered on the minutes.” He said: The half year, 
to which the report and accounts now before you relate, was a period 
characterized by great unrest both at home and in divers parts of the 
world. There were political troubles in Morocco, China, Persia, Tripoli, 
and Mexico, and at home there were financial difficulties following upon 
the depreciation of securities and labour unrest, which was largely 
consequent upon the increased cost of living. Such disquietude is not 
favourable to the development of trade, nor does it conduce to the 
prosperity of industries and manufactures. Indeed, you will find 
evidence of this in our accounts ; for the very considerable saving which 
we made through purchasing coals at a lower price than in 1910 was 
reduced by nearly a half, owing to the increased cost of freight and 
lighterage arising from the labour troubles. In spite, however, of these 
adverse conditions, the commerce of this country, as revealed by the 
Board of Trade statistics of our exports and imports, has continued to 
show a remarkable growth ; and the foreign trade of the country has 
risen to heights never before attained. 


EAST LONDON SHARES IN THE PROSPERITY. 


There are, I am happy to say, not wanting signs that our comparatively 
poor district in the East of London has had its share in this general 
prosperity ; for we have collected a record proportion of our gas-rental, 
and our bad debts, which were low last year, have fallen further from 
£996 to £567,-which is less than 4 per cent. of our rental. There are, 
I am told, fewer empty houses in the East-end, and less unemploy- 
ment; and had it not been for the abnormally fine weather in the 
summer, and the warm winter months, we should no doubt have been 
able to report an increase in gas sales, instead of a slight decrease. 


INCREASED WAGES AND HOLIDAY PAY. 


Now, during the half year we recognized that there were circum- 
stances which called for a reconsideration of the rate of wages paid 
to certain classes of our workpeople ; and we have raised the pay of 
various grades of the Company’s employees. The increases came 
into force for the week ending Sept. 2; so that for 18 weeks out of 
the 26 weeks of the half year under review, the higher rates have 
been paid. The result, of course, is that a substantial amount 
has been added to the wages account. While I am referring to the 
employees of the Company, you will, I am sure, be glad to have 
the assurance that they continue to give us loyal and willing 
service, in spite of the incitements to unrest which at one period 
of the half year were all around them. I believe that our men, with 
very few exceptions, are really loyal to the Company, and desire to 
promote its prosperity. Indeed, to a large extent, their own welfare 
is bound up with that of the Company ; for they have at the present 
time an interest in it to the extent of £50,000, and, when an issue of 
stock is made, they show a keen desire to increase their holdings. The 
Directors on their part take a warm interest in the well-being of the 
employees; and, while they are not disposed to be influenced by agita- 
tion from outside, they take care that any legitimate grievance which is 
brought to their notice by their own men shall receive immediate and 
careful consideration. Last year, in addition to the week’s holiday at 
full pay, which our men have had for many years, we gave them £1 
each towards the expenses of their holidays; and this year we have 
decided to give an extra week’s pay to all workmen who have been in 
the Company’s service for three years and upwards—thus falling into 
line in this particular with the other Metropolitan Companies. I am 
sure that you will agree that the men should have this privilege ; for it 
has now become very difficult for many of them with large families to 
get a really beneficial holiday, unless we supplement the little which 
they can afford to spend upon such a purpose as a holiday. I believe 
they will respond to the solicitude of the proprietors for their welfare 
and comfort, and will take care, by continued good work, that the 
Company shall not be losers by your generosity. Of course, these 
extra expenses, coupled with the payments which will become necessary 
under the Insurance Act, and the heavy outlay imposed upon the Com- 
pany by the strikes which have already taken place and the threatened 
strike of miners, must necessarily postpone any further reduction in the 
price of gas for the time being. 
DEPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS. 

Now, Gentlemen, let us turn to the accounts; and I will make one 
or two remarks upon the ascertained results of the half year. The 
accounts are satisfactory in every respect, with one exception, and that 
is a point of minor importance, over which we have no control. I refer 
to the continued drop in the market value of the investments which 
represent our insurance fund and part of our reserve fund. A few 
years ago we wrote off £6896; and now they have decreased in value 
a further £1984. Altogether, they have depreciated to the extent of 
15 per cent. upon the price at which they were bought. Under our 
Act, we are compelled to invest our insurance fund ; and we may 
invest our reserve fund. I need not tell you that we are obliged to 
invest exclusively in what are known as gilt-edged securities—such as 
Consols, English railway debentures, andcorporation stocks. Formerly, 
it was considered right to invest both funds outside the business; but 
as regards the reserve fund, we have for some time ceased to follow a 
practice which only involved us in loss. Now what is an annoying, 
but not a serious, loss to us (for our investments are of comparatively 
small amount, aggregating only £51,951) has been a grave matter for 
the country at large. Ido not wonder that the speeches of the chair- 
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men of the great financial institutions of the country have been full of 
allusions to the subject ; and I think that it speaks well for the great 
strength of our national financial houses that they have been able to 
stand the strain so easily. Many reasons for the depreciation of gilt- 
edged securities in general, and of Consols in particular, have been 
advanced, and many remedies have been suggested ; but I have not 
seen or heard so far a really satisfactory reason or an entirely adequate 
remedy. It appears to me that the cause of the depreciation is to be 
found in the simple working of the well-known but never fully under- 
stood law of supply and demand. [The Chairman illustrated his con- 
tention by a reference to the movements of Consols.] There are, he 
continued unmistakable signs all round that England was never so 
prosperous or so powerful as to-day ; and people (in such times) are no 
longer satisfied with the small returns from Consols and other gilt-edged 
securities. Fixed and unalterable economical laws are at work, surely if 
slowly ; and they will in due course provide their own remedy. The 
wealth of the world and of this country in particular is increasing very 
rapidly ; and when the outlets for our savings become more restricted, and 
the reaction from the present state of almost universal prosperity comes, 
as come it will, we shall retura to our old friend the gilt-edged security, 
which will forthwith rise in price. What has taken place many times 
in the past, and doubtless will take place again (for history repeats 
itself), is this: Commercial activity leads to over-trading and specula- 
tion ; the inevitable result of over-trading and speculation is financial 
disaster, and financial disasters produce want of confidence which in- 
volves stagnation of trade. When trade is stagnant, money is not 
wanted, and becomes unusable, and there arises an increased demand 
for investments of that safe description which are called gilt-edged. 


GREATER MANUFACTURING ECONOMIES. 


Now let me point out that the accounts before you show gratifying 
proof that the Company’s business is not at a standstill, and that im- 
provement and increasing economy and efficiency in working are still 
possible. In several particulars, the Company have never before done 
so well. The make of gas per ton of coal has gone up to 12,822 cubic 
feet. For every ton of coal carbonized, we made 10°72 cwt. of coke 
for sale, while in the corresponding period of 1910 we had only 9‘91 
cwt. The percentage of coke used for fuel was 14°21, as against 19 the 
year before. These are all the highest and best working results attained 
so far in the Company’s history. There are several more records; but 
I mention these, because they are due to improvements in our manu- 
facturing plant, and to better methods of manufacture; and I wish to 
give honour where honour is due—viz., to our Engineer, Mr. Stanley 
Jones, the Station Engineers, Mr. P. E. Williams and Mr. G. M. Gill, 
and to those whose zealous work under them has brought about 
such excellent results. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND DEPRECIATION. 


You will notice that, on capital account, the whole expenditure only 
amounted to {93. This is the lowest amount charged to this account 
since June, 1883, when no capital at all was expended ; but in the second 
half of that year, £1000 was spent, while the whole expenditure for the 
year 191rt only amounted to £829. The explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that the amount written-off prepayment meters and 
stoves now almost equals the sum spent on them; and we may antici- 
pate that in future half years it will exceed it, unless we have an acces- 
sion of business which we can scarcely look for. 
THE REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Now turning to the revenue account. The balance of profit is £72,136, 
which is less by £844 than it was this time last year ; but it is sufficient 
to pay the interest on our debentures and temporary loans, and the 
statutory dividends, and to leave a considerable surplus to be added to 
the undivided profit carried forward. The principal changes in the 
accounts are as follows: Coals cost less by £5036, and oil and coke 
more by £1396—together a saving of £3640. We expended more upon 
repairs by £5652; and this, with some other unimportant items, caused 
manufacture to cost more by £1813. Rates were more by £2395, due 
to the higher assessment of the Company’s property at the last quin- 
quennial valuation. The actual average rate in the pound was slightly 
less ; being gs. 7°8d. for 1911, as compared with gs. 9°7d. for 1910—a 
small improvement, but the rate is still extremely heavy. Altogether, 
we spent more by £4769 than we did in the corresponding half of the 
previous year. On the other side of the account, the receipts from 
gas sold were less by £2593, because we sold less gas by 21 million 
cubic feet than in the second half of 1910—the smaller sale being due 
to weather and climatic causes. In the current half year, owing to the 
wintry weather of a few weeks ago, the consumption has increased 
by 14 per cent. already. In the whole year 1911, we sold 33 millions 
more than in 1910, which is rather more than an increase of 1 percent. 
Stove and meter-rental was more by fr1or1g, and residuals yielded the 
handsome increase of £5493, of which coke accounted for £3004, tar 
for £2260, and sulphate for £524—the return from breeze being slightly 
less. On balance, the receipts were more by £3925, and the profit is 
within £844 of last year—a result which cannot be described as other- 
wise than satisfactory. 


NET REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Now let us turn to the net revenue account. 
£72,136. We paid for interest on borrowed capital £8158 ; leaving 
£63,978. The full statutory dividend at the rate of £5 9s. 4d. per cent. 
on the 4 per cent. stock and of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. on the 33 percent. 
stock will absorb £56,296, and leave a surplus of £7681 to be added to 
the sum of £53,819 brought forward—making the amount of undivided 
profit carried forward £61,500. 

THE OVERSHADOWING COAL CLOUD. 


I cannot close my remarks without referring briefly to the disaster 
which is over-shadowing the country in the threatened strike of miners. 
The coal trade is of paramount importance, because the industries of 
the country are dependent upon it. Therefore, whatever affects the 
coal trade affects the whole population. We raise annually some 
265 million tons of coal, which, roughly speaking, are of the value of 

110,000,000 at the pit’s mouth; and about one million people are 
employed in the industry. Of the 265 million tons raised annually, 
about 67 million tons are exported ; the coal going to almost all 
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European countries, and a small proportion as far afield as South 
America. It may be said with truth that it was the cheapness and 
abundance of our coal supply in years past which gave our manu- 
facturers an advantage over all others and brought about our supremacy 
in the industrial world. The iron and steel trade in particular is 
dependent upon the abundant and cheap supply of fuel. I gather 
from the public Press that the difference between the masters and men 
is not now one of principle, but only of degree. The demand of the 
miners for a minimum wage, thus converting them from piece workers 
to time workers, has been practically conceded by the owners, subject 
to the stipulation that safeguards shall be imposed that in return for a 
minimum wage there shall be given a minimum production ; and it 
ought not to be impossible to devise a simple and efficient safeguard 
against slack or inefficient work. Meantime, whether the strike takes 
place or not, the whole country has already been penalized to a con- 
siderable extent by the cost of making preparations to meet it.. Iam 
glad to be able to give you the assurance that our Company is in a 
strong position; and our Engineer believes that we are able to con- 
tinue the supply of gas to the consumers for a longer period than any 
strike (should one unfortunately happen) is likely to last. Subject to 
this danger, I can assure you that the business of the Company is in a 
prosperous condition ; and we ought to have a satisfactory report to 
give you when next we meet. 

The Deputy-CuarrMan (Mr. Walter Hunter), in seconding the 
motion, said he need only express the hope that, in the negotiations 
that were now going on in connection with the coal dispute, common 
sense and prudence would prevail. Otherwise, it would be a great 
disaster to the country. At any rate, he hoped the Government would 
be firm in the administration of the law. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Moved by the CuatrMan, and seconded by the DEputy-CHaAIRMAN, 
dividends were declared at the rates per annum of £5 9s. 4d. per cent. 
on the 4 per cent. stock, and of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. on the 34 per cent. 
stock, both less income-tax. 

The CuairMan proposed the re-election of the retiring Directors— 
Messrs. F. Green and H. E. Jones. He remarked that these two 
gentlemen were most valuable assets to the Company. They were 
eminently qualified to be directors, though their qualifications differed 
somewhat. Mr. Green had been on the Board for nearly twenty years. 
He had rendered great service. He was a shipowner, a banker, a 
railway director, and a director of the Suez Canal; and his varied ex- 
perience was always at the disposal of the Company. As to Mr. Jones, 
words failed him. It was his father who laid the foundations of the 
Company so strong and so deep that it had been prosperous ever since. 
Mr. Jones was, as the proprietors knew, in the forefront of his profes- 
sion. What he did not know about the administration of gas-works 
and gas engineering was not knowledge. They could not do without 
him. They loved him for his many qualities; they valued him for 
the great services he rendered to the Company. 

The Deputy-CuarrmaNn seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. GREEN acknowledged his re-election. 


THE “ VETERAN” AND THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Jones, in the course of his response, said his re-election recalled 

the words of Dr. Johnson— 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

From the fact of his re-election, it was quite clear that they intended 
to keep the “ veteran” going a little longer; and, with very great grati- 
tude, he would undertake to give his best service and experience. It 
was an experience developed in all four quarters of the globe. It was 
an experience of over forty years. He spent the best of his manhood 
years in the service of the Company. Some of them were arduous 
years. Nowadays, they were on easier waters. He was glad that 
he had spent those years in the Company’s service ; for he had learned 
to love the service and the prosperity of the Company. It would 
always be his watchful care to give to the work his best application 
under allcircumstances. He could not help being a warm and ardently 
keen critic of gas matters. He had seen the Company’s business 
develop in an extraordinary shape and in a wonderful manner. They 
had now 85,000 working people burning gas, in addition to some 25,000 
ordinary consumers. During the whole of the time his father worked 
in the service of the Company, they had only about 20,000 consumers 
of all sorts; and during the greater part of the time he (Mr. Jones) 
worked as an official of the Company, they only had 23,000 or 
24,000. The Directors began, with his assistance, to initiate a system 
of slot meters, and to supply, at a discount below the ordinary 
price, gas for fuel purposes. Fuel was the future of gas. The distri- 
bution of heat and power through pipes developed an economy which 
had only just begun to be perceived. They had only to make the gas 
cheap enough. Their duty was to be always striving to make gas an 
essential convenience and an essential power of any district which they 
had the privilege of supplying. The future of gas could not, in his view, 
be measured in any way by the scope so far attained. He believed 
there was an enormous future, for they did not sell any of their gas 
now upon its plain illuminating power ; they sold it as a heating fuel. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. B. W. Ellis) was cordially reappointed, on 
the motion of Mr. W. G. WiLsHaw, seconded by Mr. O. C. HILts. 

Moved by Mr. F. Jones, and seconded by Mr. HILts, a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The Cuairman, having replied on behalf of himself and his co- 
Directors, moved a vote of thanks to the officers, staff, and workmen. 
He did not think that, at any period in the history of the Company, 
the staff and employees more thoroughly deserved the thanks of the 
proprietors. They had done well; they had worked zealously and 
willingly. The results were entirely satisfactory. Of course, the chief 
responsibility fell upon the heads of the departments. He had already 
alluded to what they owed to Mr. Stanley Jones—the worthy son of a 
worthy father, and worthy grandson of a worthy grandfather. He 
carried on the old traditions in the best possible way. He had the 
gift which was often not found even in men of the highest ability—he 
was able to get the very last ounce of work out of his colleagues and 
men. They looked upon him as not only their chief, but their friend. 
That was a great thing in the prosperity of such a concern as 
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theirs. In Mr. Williams at Poplar and Mr. Gill at Wapping they had 
first-rate station engineers, who gave the most able service. There 
were other names of men who worked equally well if not so promi- 
nently for the Company. There was their Secretary (Mr. Bradfield) 
who did the work of two men as Accountant and Secretary. There 
was also Mr. Whieldon, the head of the rental department. Then 
they had this last half year rearranged their district work ; and this 
had thrown great responsibility upon the chief officers. They had 
now Over I10,000 consumers; whereas ten years ago they had some- 
thing like 24,000 consumers—the difference being made up of coin- 
meter consumers. They had now three gentlemen at the head of the 
distribution department—Messrs. J. G. Tyler and F. W. Brown, the 
District Engineers, and Mr. A. H. Kelday, the Chief of the Fittings 
Department. To all these, they owed their thanks for the work they 
did morning, noon, and night. As to the employees, the Company 
were well and ably served. 

a Deputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
passed. 

Mr. STANLEY JONES, replying on behalf of himself, his staff, and the 
men, thanked the proprietors cordially for the kind vote they had 
passei. He was glad the Chairman had named representative groups 
of the Company’s officers, because, when the printed report went 
round, it gave pest satisfaction to the staff and workmen. There were 
many who could not be named, but who gave admirable service. He 
knew of no period within his knowledge of the Company’s affairs when 
one had to call upon the best qualities of one’s staff and men more 
than in the past and the current half year. With regard to what 
had been said as to the stocks of coal, it would not be out of place to 
remind the proprietors that the Company did not rely upon coal only, 
but they had powerful reserves of oil. 

Mr. BrapFIELD, in acknowledging the vote on behalf of himself and 
clerical staff, took the opportunity of thanking all those in his depart- 
ment for the support they had given him during his first year of office. 
In every one of the years during which he had been with the Company, 
some fresh duty had been imposed upon the clerical staff; and he had 
always found them rise to the occasion. They did so most willingly, 
and to the utmost satisfaction of Mr. Jones and himself. 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


A Good Increase in Consumption—Temperature Effects. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held last Friday, at St. Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton Street, S.W.—Mr. 
Ucick J. Burke in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Mann) read the notice calling the meeting ; 
and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Cuairman, in moving their adoption, said the proprietors would 
see by the accounts that the dividends which the Directors recom- 
mended for payment had been fully earned during the half year under 
review ; and although the actual returns in money were somewhat less 
than in the corresponding half of 1910, this was due to the reduction of 
2d. in the price of gas, which, the proprietors would remember, came 
into operation in October last. On the other hand—looking to the 
fact that the reduction in price had as yet hardly had time to en- 
courage consumption, and that the weather had been unpropitious to 
gas companies through most of the half year—the returns in gas made 
and sold showed a satisfactory increase. The effect of weather, and 
more especially of temperature, upon the consumption of gas was 
indeed extraordinary. Many present could recall the day when the 
conditions of the weather were not considered very important. Those 
were the days of the old batswing burner, when the whole mission of 
gas was to supply light. Nowadays the duty of gasin a household 
was, as they knew, many-sided ; and a fall or rise in temperature had 
enormous effect on consumption all through a house—from the bed- 
room fireplace to the kitchen grate. It was interesting to notice how, 
after the long spell of mild weather this winter, in the beginning 
of February, there was a snap of cold weather, or rather a sharp 
frost, and the returns of gas consumption went up as high as 
124 per cent.; and they had since gone up a little higher still. 
This was a very remarkable fact. If they made a more detailed and 
comparative examination of the Company's accounts, they found, as 
against those for the corresponding period, a less return by nearly 
£5000 for gas, meter, and stove rental, due, as he said before, 
to the reduction of 2d. in the price of gas. There was also an increase 
of £3131 in wear and tear under distribution. The explanation of this 
was that the cost of relaying mains had been enormously enhanced by 
the large extent of wood-paving in the districts treated. This had 
naturally had a great effect upon the charge. There was an increase 
in the parliamentary charges, due to the successful opposition to the 
Greater London Railway Bill, one object of which was to cut in two 
the Company's Southall works. On the other side, the proprietors 
would be gratified to notice that residuals were still selling well—coke 
having realized {1780 more; tar, £950 more; and ammoniacal liquor, 
£1360 more. These increases totalled to £4098. Coalhad cost £4302 
less ; and stove repairs and renewals £1618 less, due, as advised at the 
last meeting, to depreciation being calculated on a more approved basis. 
He should like to say a few words in regard to residuals, because he 
knew that, if the proprietors examined the accoufts of other com- 
panies, they would see the returns, for instance, of coke were higher 
than their own. Whereas other companies might receive from resi- 
duals about 70 per cent. of the cost per ton of coal, in their own case 
they only received perhaps about 52 per cent. This was accounted for 
in two ways. First of all, the Metropolitan Gas Companies got their 
coal at about 20 per cent. less cost than in their own case ; and then, 
again, two-thirds of their gas was made at the Southall works, which 
were in an unfortunate position for selling residuals—especially coke. 
There was no immediate district sale there ; it was almost entirely con- 
veyed away by rail. Asa matter of fact, their make of coke per ton 
of coal was larger than that of the Metropolitan Companies. The 
sum of the accounts was that, after providing for all standing charges, 
and for the payment of the dividends recommended, there would be a 





surplus of £852, which, added to the balance from the last accounts 
(£81,632), would leave a balance to carry forward of £82,484. This 
was the present state of their finances. He would now turn to matters 
of administration. The proprietors would no doubt remember that, in 
the early autumn of last year, there were considerable labour troubles 
—strikes, and one thing and another. He was thankful to say that 
they had no difficulty whatever with their men—the men were well- 
behaved and well-disposed. In spite of this—on that very account, 
he might say—the Directors felt that, owing to the great increase in 
the cost of living, the time had come to do something in advancing the 
pay of the men; and when they did this, they not only advanced the 
men’s wages (roughly speaking) by a minimum of Is. per week, but 
they further revised the pensions, so that, at a certain age, and after a 
given period of service, the workmen should be entitled to retire on a 
pension equal, in the case of a man 60 years of age, and after 40 years’ 
service, to two-thirds of his weekly wages, while provision was also 
made for those dependent on a workman who might die under like 
conditions. This was a general outline of the arrangement made, 
which the proprietors would understand was subject to graduation in 
accordance with age and service. These arrangements were made 
after careful consideration, There are many schemes of the kind in 
force now; but the Directors came to the conclusion that this one 
suited their circumstances better than others. It had been admirably 
received by the workmen themselves; and the Directors had had 
many letters expressing their gratitude and satisfaction, He had 
little more to add, excepting that they must all feel the great 
trouble that was at present hanging over the country in the shape 
of.a possible coal strike. It was a matter of quick concern to all 
gas companies; and the proprietors would be anxious to know 
what was the Company’s state of preparedness. First, let him 
assure them that they were watching the position with the greatest 
care, not only for future supplies, but also for present stock. They had 
made contracts for coal which would keep the yards provided, if deli- 
very be secured, until the end of 1913; and they had made contracts 
for oil which would last until September, 1914—both coal and oil being 
contracted for at satisfactory prices. This, of course, did not neces- 
sarily make them secure, since it was no doubt possible there might be 
great difficulties in delivery. But Mr. Johnston, who, they might be 
sure, was constantly awake to their necessities, assured them that the 
stocks on hand were just now 25,000 tons of coal and 370,000 gallons 
of oil, which would be sufficient, at maximum winter demand, for be- 
tween six and seven weeks’ supply. It was also reassuring to remember 
that the days were lengthening, and the demand consequently growing 
less daily. The hope was always present with them that, even should 
a strike take place, the misery and wanton waste that it must entail 
would tend to quicken reconciliation of opposing demands and thus 
enable supplies to meet requirements. As he said, the calculation as to 
the duration of the stocks was based upon maximum winter demand. 
It was, however, just possible that the demand might be increased to a 
certain extent by rather more consumption for cooking and heating. 
For his own part, he hoped the strike would not come; but, if it did, 
and people in their extremity for fuel used more gas, a better advertise- 
ment they could not have than that they were able to meet demands 
in the case of necessity. 

Mr. R. J. NEviILLE-NEVILLE, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. BosHeEr congratulated the Board and the officers on the large 
measure of continued success that the Company enjoyed. Looking 
through the accounts, he noticed that the item of rates and taxes was 
on the up-grade. This he was sure had not escaped the notice of the 
Directors. There was one comfort in the long-continued rise in rates 
and taxes, and that was that many of the large trading concerns—the 
great railway companies, for instance—had been able to get the con- 
siderable increase cut down. It was a good sign that some of these 
large concerns were fighting this question tooth and nail. The pro- 
prietors were also glad to see the increase in salaries and wages. 
A prosperous Company like this could afford to deal liberally with all 
those who worked for them. The more liberally they dealt with those 
who took a keen interest in working up the prosperity of the Company, 
the better would be future prosperity. 

Mr. RicHmonDalso congratulated the Directorsand Mr. Johnston. He 
said that he lived near the Southall works; and from what he saw 
there, he could bear testimony to the efficient way the work and opera- 
tions were carried on. 

Mr. Ranp expressed the opinion that, with a capital of upwards of 
a million sterling, they ought to supplement the insurance fund by £250 
in the half year, or £500 a year. An insurance fund of £7000 odd 
seemed to him to be rather small. 

Mr. H. D. E tis said he had listened with gratification to the 
Chairman's speech describing the position and prospects of the Com- 
pany; and it appeared to him that it was not in the least highly 
coloured. He (Mr. Ellis) felt a little tinge of regret that the Directors 
had not recommended a somewhat higher dividend. Personally, he 
did not like dividing up to the hilt; prudence and the husbanding of 
resources should always receive due consideration. But he believed 
their standard price, for a standard ro per cent. dividend, was 3s. 9d. 
Therefore, with a selling price of 2s. 7d., this made the authorized 
dividend 134 per cent., instead of 13 per cent.; with a 2s. 5d. price, 
14 percent. When they came to analyze the present accounts, they 
found them very extraordinary. They had probably carried from 
revenue more than 11d. to wear and tear on their works. In spite of 
this, the net balance was below the fixed charges and a balance over. 
They had had an increase of 2} per cent. in-the sales of gas, notwith- 
standing the very uncongenial weather for gas companies and the fact 
that, for half of the period under review, the price was reduced to 
2s. 5d. In addition to the charges against revenue, they had written- 
down the capital account by 1°66 per cent., which was sound, with 
the result—the most enviable result—that at present the capital was 
the lowest but one of the London and Suburban Gas Companies. The 
capital was equal to only 8s. per rooo cubic feet. Only the Wandsworth 
Company surpassed it. Beyond this they had accumulated such a 
sum of money that the balance available was equal to three half-years 
dividend. When they paid the modest 13 per cent. dividend, they 
would still carry forward sufficient for a year’s dividend. Seeing the 
position and prospects of the Company, he thought the Directors might 
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have given them the full statutory dividend. He hoped his remarks 
would be considered by the Board; and that, in six months’ time, the 
proprietors would see some result. 

Mr. T. Wirkins asked if the Directors had taken into calculation 
the cost that the Insurance Act would be to the Company. 

The CuHairMan, in reply, said Mr. Bosher called attention to the 
rates and taxes. The Board watched, with the greatest possible 
jealousy, the quinquennial re-assessment ; and they did all they could 
in the matter. With regard to the Insurance Act, they estimated it 
would cost the Company about £1300 a year. Another gentleman 
called attention to the insurance fund. This was a statutory pro- 
vision. It was not like the ordinary insurance of the works. It was 
to meet extraordinary occurrences. In the case of several companies, 
the insurance fund had been wiped out, and a special purposes fund 
had taken its place. If they went to Parliament, he thought it would 
be desirable for them to do the same. With regard to Mr. Ellis’s 
criticism of the dividend, he should like to say that he had always re- 
garded it, and always should do so, as a rather weak feature of the 
sliding-scale (though he admitted it was a wonderful piece of work) 
that an increase of dividend was considered to be an inducement to 
lower the price of gas. It meant, in point of fact, that divi- 
dends were to be the sole motive power, and this, he considered, 
was an inducement to a slackening in prudence. And he certainly 
did think this, that a Board of Directors to whom a reduction of 
even a penny in the price of gas was a matter of the greatest possible 
consideration, was very much hampered, on a suggestion of a reduction 
of (say) 1d. or 2d.—in their case they liked 2d.—if it meant necessarily 
an increase in the dividend. What they wanted to do was to decrease 
the price as much as possible. However, anything that Mr. Ellis 
said, with his experience of these matters, would be considered by the 
Board. But they must not forget that the dividend had already 
arrived at 13 per cent. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. ELLIs pointed out that the consumers got by a reduction six- 
sevenths of the benefit they were entitled to divide, and the proprietors, 
only one-seventh. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Mr. NEVILLE seconded, the declaration 
of dividends, subject to income-tax, at the rates per annum of 5 per 
cent. on the preference stock, 13 per cent. on the consolidated stock, 
and to per cent. on the new stock (1881). 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. NEvILLE, the 
retiring Directors (Mr. R. Shafto Adair and Mr. William King) were 
re-elected. 

Moved by Mr. ELtis, and seconded by Mr. Bosuer, the Auditors 
(Mr. Monier-Williams and Mr. Alfred Bevis) were re-appointed. 

The proceedings ended with votes of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors and the officers, staff, and workmen. 
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LIVERPOOL UNITED GAS COMPANY. 





Labour Troubles—Co-Partnership and Peace. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Tuesday— 
Mr. H. Wave Deacon in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said the share- 
holders had met under rather a cloud of anxiety, like all other people 
in the country ; for no man could tell what was going to be the result 
with regard to the threatened coal strike. The Directors had taken 
precautions as reasonable men ; and for a time they would be able to 
conduct their business in a way more or less satisfactory. Of course, 
unless they obtained a supply of coal, their stocks must be exhausted, and 
their manufacture would come to an end. Those who could influence 
the result in any way could only trust that the men on whom an enor- 
mous responsibility would lie if there was a general strike would do 
everything possible to prevent such a calamitous occurrence. One 
thing was certain, that if a national strike did take place, there would 
be an enormous and untold amount of misery for hundreds of thousands 
of helpless people. With respect to the Company’s affairs, the past 
half year had been an anxious onealtogether. They began in troublous 
times ; and those who were responsible for the management of the Com- 
pany in August would never forget the experience through which they 
then passed. They saw a strike of railway people, dock people, and at 
the Corporation electricity works; but he was thankful to say the men 
in their worksremained loyal tothe Company and their duty to the public. 
This was a matter for congratulation; and the Directors thoroughly 
appreciated the course taken by the men. They had since suitably 
met the case. They had increased their wages, made certain conces- 
sions, and introduced co-partnership, in which some of the Directors 
were keen believers. It was a system which had been in opeyation in 
some works for many years, and had been a great success. He was 
glad to say that about go per cent. of the men had joined the scheme; 
but there were still a few who had not. In time, however, he was 
sure those who were now doubters would come into line with the rest. 
He was convinced the scheme would tend to the benefit of the men, of 
the Company, and of the consumers of gas; and with all his heart he 
hoped they would make it a success. The half year had had its com- 
pensations, he was glad to say. At the last meeting, he reported that 
the Directors were making arrangements to take over the Gas-Fittings 
Company. During the six months the Directors had extended this 
work and pushed the sale of gas, with the result that he had to an- 
nounce the very large increase of 63 per cent. This was in spite of 
the mild weather in the latter part of the year. During the low tem- 
perature which prevailed for a short period since, the increase in one 
week was 30 million cubic feet, as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1911. This wasa record week in the history of the Company, 
and was entirely due to the low temperature. In conclusion, he pre- 
dicted that, if the coal strike was averted, the current half year would 
be a prosperous one for the Company. He moved that a dividend 
be declared for the six months ended Dec. 31 last of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary 10 per cent. consolidated “A” stock, and 34 per cent. on 
the consolidated 7 per cent. “ B” stock. 

Mr, J, E. TrNNE seconded the motion ; and it was carried. 





WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Increased Prosperity with Gas at One Shilling and Ninepence. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the Offices, Fairfield Street, Wandsworth—Mr. H. E. 
Jones in the chair. 


The Secretary Mr. C. W. Braine) read the notice calling the meet- 
ing ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said there was a great 
deal to do on this occasion ; and he would therefore go at once to the 
points in the accounts of most interest to the proprietors. He would 
first point out that the Directors recommended that the maximum divi- 
dends be paid. This brought him at once to the profit earned, which 
secured these dividends to the proprietors, with a slender margin of 
something under £500. This looked rather a near thing, but for the 
fact that he was able to give the usual assurance that, on the up- 
keep of the undertaking, a very considerable amount had been spent. 
Turning to the capital account, it would be seen that they had charged 
the modest sum of £4900, of which as much as £3922 was expended on 
plant; and this was really for the addition of machines for quickening 
and improving the process of manufacture. They could not very well 
ignore the charge to capital of such an item as this. Upon the repairs 
and maintenance of works, they had spent £13,243, which worked out 
to something under 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. On the district, 
they had spent on the repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains 
nearly £4000, which worked out to 1#d. per tooo cubic feet. Upon 
stoves and meters, they had expended altogether £5000, which worked 
out to 2}d. per 1000 cubic feet. Therefore, the proprietors might take 
it from him that the corpus of the undertaking had been not only well 
maintained, but even resuscitated and improved before the Board ven- 
tured to advise the proprietors to pay out of the earnings of the half 
year of £15,394, a dividend which would absorb £14,916. In giving 
them these figures, he had practically exhausted nearly all he had to 
say about the accounts, because it would be realized that no discretion 
whatever was left with the Directors in paying for coals, salaries, 
wages, and rates and taxes, which were always with them, but which 
in this Company were very modest. This was another of the great 
benefits that arose from looking after the capital account, because 
there was not much to rate when the capital was kept down, 
All these charges ran upon a level footing with the previous year. The 
working, too, had been satisfactory ; in the view of the Directors, it 
had been extremely good. He did not want to boast about it; but 
they had produced 12,017 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, and had 
made 354 cubic feet per gallon of oil used in the carburetted water-gas 
plant. Rather more fuel than he liked to see had been employed. 
This was because they had been pulling about some of the retort- 
houses. Certain machinery which ought to have been in operation 
before the winter could only be started after the turn of the year. But 
whether they looked to gas produced, coke sold, or tar and ammonia 
sold, or the returns generally, they were all quite up to the best that 
could be anticipated. As to the tar and ammonia, it was gratifying 
they had improved in value. They had been rather drugs in the 
market for some years. Whether or not the improvement in sulphate 
of ammonia was due to the failure of the nitrate of soda supply from 
Chili, he could not say; but the improvement in tar was no doubt 
due to road surfacing and road making requiring a great deal of tar and 
pitch. In his view, the value of these residuals would continue to be 
maintained. There were one or two other specially satisfactory features 
to which he might also direct attention. In the half year, the three 
London Gas Companies met with a reverse, and had no increase in 
consumption. But in their own case, they had had an increase of 1°6 
per cent. The number of consumers had advanced by 311, and stoves 
by 540. During the half year, the industrial unrest prevailing around 
caused the Directors to inquire as to what were the conditions in regard 
to their workmen, and their means of meeting their living charges. 
Although the Board had only a year ago founded the profit-sharing 
system, which increased the remuneration of the men by 7 per cent., 
they treated that profit-sharing as outside the ordinary rates of wages 
for work done ; and wisely so. They told the men that this was to be 
a bonus on any good exertions they made, and that they gave it to them 
cheerfully, because it would help the prosperity of the Company. 
This was exactly what had been realized ; and they paid the men last 
half year something like £1200, which had not cost the Company any- 
thing. It was quite true, the charge was there on the expenditure side 
of the revenue account ; but other charges had been reduced because 
of the more efficient work, due to the unanimous and cheerful spirit 
with which the men co-operated with the Board and their officers in 
doing their work to the best of their ability. However, they had come 
to the conclusion that the position of the poorest labourers had really 
become worse within the last ten years, owing to the advance in the 
prices of provisions. He (the Chairman) had made some inquiries from 
wholesale grocers ; and he found nearly all the necessaries of life had 
risen in price. His colleagues, with him, realized this; and they at 
once gave an advance of 8 per cent. on the wages. This amounted to 
another £1257 in the half year. The Board gave this without the 
slightest pretence of a demand on the part of the men. He thought this 
showed the spirit in which the Company dealt with their men. He might 
say the Directors of the three London Companies (on the Board of one of 
which he sat), as well as another Suburban Company with the direction 
of which he was connected, made the same concessions. This indi- 
cated a sympathetic interest apart from profit sharing. It had had the 
effect that the two things together had increased the expenses in the 
half year by something like £2500. All he could say was that, seeing 
they were paying their full parliamentary dividend, that the price of 
gas was lower, that they had a margin of about £500, and that they had 
maintained and improved the works, the money paid to the men had 
been wisely and well spent. 

The Deputy-CuHatrMan (Mr. T. A. Ives Howell) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the CHarrMAN, and seconded by the DEputy-CHAIRMAN, 
a dividend was declared at the statutory rates per annum, less income- 
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tax: On the “A” consolidated stock, £8 7s. 6d. per cent. ; on the “B” 
stock, £6 17s. 6d. per cent. ; and on the ordinary “C ” stock, £5 17s. 3d. 
per cent. 

The CuHairMAN said he had much pleasure in moving that his 
esteemed colleague the Deputy-Chairman and his worthy friend, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, be re-elected as Directors. Mr. Howell represented a 
dynasty in connection with the Company. His grandfather founded it ; 
and his father was his (Mr. Jones’s) worthy Chairman for many years. 
He worked under him, and all the time they laboured together for the 
Company’s good. And now it was a great pleasure to have his son 
on the Board. Mr. Howell lived in the heart of the district, was well 
known, had been an Alderman of the Local Council, and he repre- 
sented the Companyright worthily. His (the Chairman’s) distinguished 
friend Sir Evelyn Wood—as the proprietors knew from what had ap- 
peared in the Press—was too ill to be present ; but he (the Chairman) 
was pleased to say he was decidedly better. He could not say too 
much of Sir Evelyn. It was a great advantage in a company like this 
to have such a high-class gentleman sitting at the Board. Whenever 
a question arose as to the morality or propriety of anything they were 
proposing, Sir Evelyn would remind them to keep to that point of view. 
It was the point of a high moral standard that had always characterized 
his career. Sir Evelyn would, he thought, be shortly back among his 
colleagues. He had been seriously ill ; and this had been a matter of 
concern to him (the Chairman) as an old friend of some forty years’ 
standing. 

Mr. Bosuer seconded the motion ; and it was heartily agreed to. 

The Deputy-CuHairMaN having responded, 

It was decided to send a message of sympathy with Sir Evelyn Wood 
n his illness. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. E. L. Burton) was unanimously re-elected 
on the motion of Mr, J. HENNELL, seconded by Mr. J. C. Potter. 

Mr. WALTER HunTEeErR congratulated the Chairman and Directors 
on the excellent accounts they had presented, and said he thought the 
proprietors were most fortunate in the Directors they possessed. In 
their Chairman, they had one of the leading—if not the leading—gas 
engineers in the United Kingdom ; they had also other members of the 
profession ; Mr. Howell represented local interests ; and they had asa 
colleague that distinguished man, Sir Evelyn Wood, with whom they 
all joined in expressing their sincere sympathy in his illness, and hoped 
he would soon be restored to health. Regarding the Company, it had 
attained a unique position among the gas supply undertakings of 
London. They had heard of the financial expenses that had been 
incurred, and rightly incurred, in improving the status of the work- 
man ; but, notwithstanding this, they had a balance over and above 
the amount required to pay the statutory dividend. When they remem- 
bered that this was achieved on a price of 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which was lower than any of the other Companies in London, they 
might be sure the management of the Company by the Board de- 
manded their best thanks and recognition. Under the circumstances 
he moved that the Directors’ fees be increased to £2500 a year, free 
of income. tax. 

Mr. Horton seconded the motion, which was supported by Mr. 
Bosuer, and carried unanimously. 

The Cuairman, acknowledging the vote on behalf of himself and the 
Board, said the resolution showed the proprietors did not merely pass 
the Directors over with thanks and words, but that they desired to 
reward them more materially. The proprietors would understand that 
this was an additional {500 a year; the fees having formerly been 

‘2000. Proceeding, he said that he had omitted to speak of the 
threatened coal strike. He had come from a meeting where he had 
the pleasure of sitting with the Managing-Director of one of the chief 
group of collieries supplying gas coal; and he, as well as a shipping 
agent connected with the Argentina Gas Companies, told him (the 
Chairman) that the whole of this trouble was due to that inept piece 
of legislation—the Coal Miners Eight-Hour Act. If they interfered 
with the working men's number of working hours, if they attempted 
to fetter his liberty to work, he naturally said, “Then give me a mini- 
mum wage.” This wretched Act had pleased nobody, but had upset 
the whole country. However, the Wandsworth Company’s stocks were 
adequate to the carrying-on of work for a great many weeks ; and by 
the time their stocks were exhausted, if the strike did not end before, 
the country would be in the direst straits. His own impression was 
the good sense of the men and those who employed them would find a 
solution for the present difficult; and that the country would not be 
involved in the catastrophe that menaced it at the moment. 


Amalgamation with the Mitcham and Wimbledon and the Epsom 
and Ewell Companies. 


A Special Meeting was then held to, if thought fit, pass and approve 
of the Bill now before Parliament for the amalgamation of the Com- 
pany and the Mitcham and Wimbledon and the Epsom and Ewell 
Gas Companies. 


The CuairMan said his duty was to explain the Bill; and to tell the 
proprietors what were the motives of the Directors in recommending 
its promotion. An explanatory sheet attached to the Bill wound up 
with a few sentences that presented the whole sense of it. It was 
pointed out that the Bill was not promoted solely in the interests of the 
consumers; that the amalgamation would promote many economies, 
and therefore would give cheaper gas to the consumers; that the Com. 
pany could not pay any extra dividends until they did reduce the 
price ; and that, under the sliding-scale, the larger proportion of the 
benefit went to the consumers. This amalgamation had been more or 
less in the minds of the Directors of the Company for the past thirty 
years. A Bill was once carried through one House of Parliament for 
the purpose of enabling the Company to supply gas in the area of the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company. But it failed in the second 
House. They had at that time on the Board (what he hoped they 


would never have again) a solicitor anxious for parliamentary work. 
It was his notion that he was going to grab the district of the adjoining 
Company. 


Of late years, the district of the Mitcham and Wimbledon 





Company had been one to make amalgamation more desirable than 
ever. It was a very pretty part of the suburbs of London. The Com- 
pany had been advancing very steadily ; and they were promising 
to become level with the Wandsworth Company in their scale of 
business. On the other hand, they had a much larger area un- 
built upon, and therefore developable, than the Wandsworth Company. 
At the same time, their own Company, in their Act of 1900, obtained 
a great number of facilities. They had 20 acres of land running 
along the Thames; and they could get two or three ships along- 
side their wharf, which was more than any but the Beckton or East 
Greenwich works could do. They had a convenient and spacious 
area adjacent to this, the economy of which must be obvious. They 
also acquired M‘Murray’s dock, which was earning a good interest on 
the purchase money from the tonnage dues. They had opportunities 
and possibilities in these things which were in themselves a very valu- 
able property. The Mitcham Company were in a position which 
rendered specially open such a proposition as amalgamation with the 
Wandsworth Company. They had to consider whether they should 
spend capital on additional works in a district where the works were 
not much desired by the inhabitants; and therefore they listened to 
the Board of the Wandsworth Company. There happened also to be 
another Company in which he (the Chairman) was interested—tle 
Epsom and Ewell, with a wider district still. It was a small Company 
now, but it was one with great possibilities, and by a short length of 
main—some 4 mile perhaps—between the mains of the Mitcham Com- 
pany and that Company the two districts could be coupled up together. 
The connecting main would have to pass through a small part of an 
adjoining gas company’s area, which part was not at present lighted ; 
but all they were going to do was to ask Parliament to empower them 
to put a pipe through the area. They had not much fear about it 
not being granted. When they had these districts to supply, it would 
be seen what economies were likely to accrue from the facilities the 
Wandsworth Company possessed. It was an extraordinary feature of 
the Company, and a great economy, that they had their own steamer, 
which loaded-up at Newcastle, and by means of a derrick this end 
they unloaded the steamer direct into the works. There was not the 
slightest waste or loss between the two points. These were advan- 
tages which could not be missed when they looked at these areas. The 
policy of amalgamation was in the air again at the present time, as 
it was some years ago. At one time, there were thirteen gas com- 
panies in London; but now there were only three. This had been 
brought about by amalgamation. The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany had pursued the policy of amalgamation, and had absorbed the 
West Ham, the Barking, and the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford 
Gas Companies. In this very session—the same with the great public 
object and advantage of reducing the price of gas—the South Suburban 
Gas Company were “ tacking-on” to their area the Bromley and Crays 
and the West Kent Companies’ areas. There, too, the South Subur- 
ban Company would get the economy of a connection with the River 
Thames. So this question of amalgamation was in the air; and it was 
obvious—a blind man almost must see it—that from the advantages of 
getting together, through the extra stability they would secure, they 
would jointly double their present consumption of gas ; and in case of 
accident or a heavy law suit, or any other extraordinary expenditure, 
they would spread the charges over the larger basis. This was alone 
a sort of insurance. There were the other economies that were pos- 
sible—the reduction in the staffs, the better purchase of materials, 
the possibility of manufacturing some of the raw materials which 
one Company alone were too small to do advantageously. There 
would also be the centralization of administration—one Board 
instead of three. The economies were obvious to everybody. The 
Chairman then read the side headings of the clauses of the Bill, 
and gave some additional information here and there. Among his 
remarks, he stated that the policy in this particular amalgamation 
was that they were not going to make any differential price or anything 
of the sort. They purposed to continue the sliding-scale price of gas 
in each district as now. The dividends would be the same on each 
class of shares as now until increased by reductions in the price of 
gas. The whole case lay in this. They were not asking Parliament 
to give them a penny of additional capital or a yard of extra land, or 
to alter the terms on which the three Companies supplied gas. They 
were simply asking Parliament to let them carry out the agreement 
between the three Companies, and give the benefit of all the savings 
that could be effected to the consumers and proprietors in the propor- 
tions that the existing Acts of Parliament allowed. His own convic- 
tion was that, besides improved stability, there would be improved 
profits from working. If he did not believe this would redound to the 
advantage of their own Company, he should not recommend it. Per- 
sonally, he had only some £80 in the Mitcham Company ; but a great 
deal of his savings were invested in the Wandsworth Company, to 
which he came when seventeen years of age, and now he was nearly 
70. Throughout the whole of this time, he had felt the Company was 
the record of his life as a professional engineer. They were now 
selling gas at 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. It was a record of which he 
need not be ashamed. He formally moved the resolution assenting to 
the promotion of the Bill. 

The Deputy-CHairMaN, in seconding the motion, said he had been 
asked over and over again, ‘‘ Why do you want to amalgamate with 
the other Companies seeing you are so successful?” His answer was 
that the Company had something to offer which the other Companies 
had not got; and those Companies had something to offer which this 
Company had not got. For this reason, amalgamation would be 
favourable to the various Companies; and, if Parliament would allow 
them to carry through the scheme, he firmly bel eved it would be a 
wise thing—a wise thing for the consumers, and for the proprietors of 
the three Companies. : 

The CuairMAN: The Deputy-Chairman represents a large interest in 
the undertaking ; and nobody is more concerned in the success of what 
we are proposing than the family of Howell. 

The motion was unanimously carried. : 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Directors and the officers 
(Messrs. H. O. Carr and C. W. Braine), their staffs, and the workmen 
concluded the proceedings, which the amalgamation question had 





| extended to more than the customary limits. 
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SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
Inthe report of the Directors of the Sheffield United Gaslight Com- 
pany for the six months ended Dec. 31, to be presented at the half- 


yearly general meeting on the 11th prox., they say that the improved 
state of general trade in the city is fully reflected in the sale of gas, 
which shows a considerable advance on the preceding year, when there 
was also an increase of 5°44 per cent. over 1g09. ‘The quantity sold 
during the year 1911 was 3,946,168,000 cubic feet; the additional 
consumption over 1910 being 299,443,000 cubic feet, or 8°13 per cent. 
The Directors think there can be no doubt that this extention of busi- 
ness is largely due to the very low price at which gas is supplied in 
Sheffield. It has naturally resulted in increased revenue; and on 
examining the accounts to the 3oth of June last, the Directors felt 
themselves justified in making a further reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, to take effect from the 1st of October. The prices at which 
gas is now supplied are 1s. 3d., 1s. 1d., and 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
according to consumption, and 11d. per 1ooo cubic feet for gas-engines. 
The average price during the year was Is. 2°54d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid for the half year ended 
the 30th of June; and after providing for the dividend for the Decem- 
ber six months, there will remain a balance of profit on the year’s 
working of £14,362, to be added to the amount carried forward. 


The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas for public and private lighting was £239,145; meter and 
stove rentals came to £20,006, residuals produced £162,174; and the 
total receipts were £423,541. The principal items of expenditure were : 
Manufacture of gas, £254,840, distribution, £31,083; rents, rates, and 
taxes, £19,643; and management, £13,372—the total expenses being 
£322,192. This left £101,349 to go to the profit and loss account, the 
balance on which stands at £136,715. 
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READING GAS COMPANY. 





The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the Offices, Friar Street, Reading—Mr. J. Oxey Tay Lor, J.P. 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The SECRETARY AND AccounTAnT (Mr. A. B. Stedman) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, the report and accounts were pre- 
sented. In the former the Directors stated that the revenue had been 
more than maintained, notwithstanding the reductions made in the 
price of gas from the 31st of March last and the large reductions con- 
sequent on the extension of the borough boundaries, which together 
resulted in an annual saving to the consumers of upwards of £3600. 
This was due not only to the excellent results obtained at the works, 
but also to the sale of gas having increased by no less than 30,616,700 
cubic feet, or 5°25 per cent. The demand for coke, tar, and sulphate 
of ammonia continued to be good. Under the circumstances, the 
Directors had decided to make another reduction in the charges for 
gas supplied to ordinary consumers and the public lamps throughout 
their district—thus making the standard rate in Reading 2s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. The Jubilee of the Company would be celebrated 
during the current year—the Reading Gaslight Company and the 
Reading Union Gas Company having been amalgamated on June 30, 
1862 ; and steps were being taken for suitably celebrating the occa- 
sion. The tenure of the office of Chairman by the same Director 
during a period of fifty years was probably unique. The accounts 
accompanying the report showed that the income for the year was 
£107,564, and the expenditure £86,387; leaving a balance of £21,177 
to go to the profit and loss account. The sum available for distribu- 
tion was £35,526; and the Directors recommended the payment of divi- 
dends for the past six months at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the preference shares and ordinary stock—interim dividends at this rate 
having been declared in September for the first half of the year. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
although he wished to be as brief as possible, at the same time he felt 
bound to submit to the shareholders some additional explanation of the 
work that had been carried out during the past year. At the outset, 
he would mention that they would celebrate the Jubilee of the Com- 
pany during the present year. It was on the 30th of June, 1862, that 
the Act of Parliament amalgamating the Reading Gaslight Company 
and the Reading Union Gas Company, and incorporating the present 
Company, received the Royal Assent. The Company was formed 
primarily in order to afford a supply of gas to the inhabitants of the 
town, and, further, to residents in the outlying districts upon such 
terms and conditions as would not interfere with the interests of the 
consumers in Reading. In 1862, the gas supplied in the district 
amounted to only 40 million cubic feet ; whereas at the present time 
they were manufacturing nearly 700 million cubic feet per annum. 
The price fifty years ago was, within the borough, 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet, whereas now it was only 2s. 4d.; and during the whole of this 
period the maximum dividends authorized by Act of Parliament had 
been paid. The Directors and officials of the Company were justly 
proud of this record of progress; and he thought the stockholders too 
would feel that all those connected with the management deserved some 
credit for the low priceat which they were now selling gas. Their Cham- 
ber of Commerce was always considering the best means to adopt in order 
to induce firms to set up their factories in the town. A point which, to 
his mind, had beensomewhat overlooked, was that gas could be obtained 
so cheaply, for motive power especially, and for general consumption. 
During the past year, the sale of gas had increased by no less than 
30 million cubic feet, or 5°25 per cent., which was the largest increase 
they had made since 1904. The number of consumers had increased 
by 573; and 975 additional gas fires and cookers were in use compared 
with this time last year. They had obtained excellent prices for tar, 
coke, sulphate of ammonia, and other residuals ; in fact, the past year 
had been arecord one. Besides this, most excellent results had been 
obtained at the works under the direction of their able Engineer, Mr. 





Douglas Helps, inasmuch as they had obtained no less than 13,265 cubic 
feet per ton of coal carbonized during the last half year—a record 
which he thought very few companies could beat. With such suc- 
cessful results, the Directors felt justified in again reducing the price 
of gas, and it was accordingly reduced from the rst of January last. 
The plant at the works had been maintained in a thorough state of 
efficiency. They were now employing some 300 men; and the in- 
creasing number necessitated the erection of additional workshops. 
The time had arrived when they would have to consider an extension 
to their manufacturing plant. They were all aware that at the present 
time the coal market was causing considerable anxiety. Should 
this trouble result in the Company having to pay more for their 
coal, he trusted they would be able to meet this extra expenditure 
without increasing the price of gas, as they would apply a portion 
of their balance in hand to meet the additional cost. Passing on to 
deal with the public lighting of the outlying districts of Caversham 
and Tilehurst, to which reference has been made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ 
the Chairman said in July last the charge for the public lamps in 
Caversham (extinguished at eleven o'clock) was reduced to £1 12s. 2d., 
subject to the usual conditions to increase or decrease in price as the 
standard rate varied. Since making the reduction in January, this 
price would have been still further reduced. As the proprietors were 
aware, the late Caversham Council had introduced electric lighting into 
the streets at a cost to the ratepayers of £1 17s. 3d. per lamp per 
annum; and this price would have to be paid for a period of ten years. 
Yet some people had the boldness to say that Caversham had financi- 
ally benefited by the change. He was convinced that if the gas-lamps 
had been retained, the cost of the public lighting would have been about 
£70 per annum less; and before the end of the ten years’ contract 
which had been entered into with the Electric Light Company, this 
figure would be considerably increased. Thus £700, independent of 
interest, would have to be paid by the new authority. He failed to see 
where the advantage came in; and he was of opinion that if the nego- 
tiations had been conducted on a more friendly and business-like foot- 
ing, there would be no electric lamps in the streets of Caversham to- 
day. Having referred to the rapid advances made by gas during the 
past year, especially with high-pressure lighting, and to the extended 
use of gas-heated appliances for trade and industrial purposes, the 
Chairman, before concluding, said he must offer a few words of com- 
mendation of the staff. As he had already remarked, the make of gas 
per ton of coal was the highest on record, and, during the past half 
year, it had amounted to 13,265 cubic feet. This excellent result was 
due to the way in which the Engineer and Manager had carried out his 
duties, and the energy and ability he had displayed, together with the 
harmonious working and efforts made by the employees under him, 
who were also deserving of their warmest thanks. The secretarial staff, 
too, deserved great credit for the way in which they carried out their 
duties. The greatest harmony existed among their workpeople. The 
Directors did all they could to promote this good feeling, and trusted 
it would continue. 

The Deputy-Cuairman (Mr. H. B. Blandy, J.P.) in seconding the 
motion, remarked that not only did the Jubilee of the Company occur 
this year, but it was also the fiftieth year of the chairmanship of Mr. 
Taylor, and the tenure of the office as Chairman for so long a period 
was probably unique. As the Chairman of the Committee who were 
making arrangements for the celebration of the Jubilee, he would say 
that they proposed to present Mr. Taylor with his portrait in oils. The 
workmen's club and stokers’ lobby were to be enlarged, and other 
steps taken to celebrate the event. He endorsed all the Chairman’s 
remarks as to the efficiency of the staff. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the staff. 

Mr. HE ps, in acknowledging the vote, said he appreciated very 
much the great assistance he had received from the staff and workmen, 
and desired to endorse what the Chairman had said as to the pleasant 
relationship which existed between employers and employees. 

Mr. STEApMAN also acknowledged the vote on behalf of the staff 
under his supervision, who, he said, had worked loyally with him. 

Be = of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and the proceedings 
closed. 


— 
<> 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 





A Record Year. 


The Annual Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, under 
the presidency of Mr. JAMES READHEAD, J.P. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred first of all in sympathetic terms to the loss by death of two 
members of the Board—Dr. J. F. Armstrong (who was for thirteen years 
Chairman) and Mr. W. B. Readhead. Discussing the report and balance- 
sheet, he said they spoke for themselves. The income was £1858 more 
than in the previous year; while the expenditure was £655 less. After 
providing for interest and the statutory dividend, and also writing-down 
the value of the Company’s investments in Consols, there was a balance 
to be carried forward of £13,841, including £10,738 brought forward 
from previous years, in addition to which there would be £8909 in the 
insurance fund, and £1070 in the reserve fund—making the total reserve 
to provide for contingencies £23,822. The proprietors had every reason 
to congratulate themselves on the result—particularly when it was 
remembered that the price of gas had been reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet throughout the whole of the year. The quantity of gas sold, 
which was 520 million cubic feet, and the gross and net amount of 
profit on the year’s working, all constituted records in the history of the 
Company, and were exceedingly gratifying, in face of the keen electric 
competition which existed throughout the whole area of supply. While 
the improved trade of the district was responsible in a great measure 
for the increased profits, there had been further improvements in the 
working results, and enhanced receipts from residuals ; and the Com- 
pany’s policy of popularizing and extending the use of gas had very 
materially assisted, coupled with the favourable coal contracts that the 
Board were able to make, by going into the market in December, 1910, 
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for coal required from June, 1911, to May, 1912. There had been an 
application towards the end of the year for a general advance of wages 
to the whole of the workmen; and an amicable settlement had been 
arrived at. They were told, a year or two ago, that sooner or later 
new plant and apparatus would have to be put down to replace the 
Jarrow Gas-Works plant, parts of which were getting worn out; and 
the time had now arrived when the matter would have to be dealt with. 
The Board had been accumulating a stock of coal, in case of a stoppage 
of supplies after March 1 ; and the present stock would enable the gas 
supply to be maintained for five or six weeks. If a strike took place, 
they would probably be unable to cope with the orders for gas-stovesand 
coke. It was very interesting to note that, while the market quota- 
tion of the Company’s consolidated and new stocks only stood at 141 
in 1904, it was now 161; and the dividend had increased from 7 per 
cent. in 1901 to 84 per cent. at the present time. The reduced price 
at which gas had been sold during the year had entitled the share- 
holders, under the sliding-scale, to 84 per cent. dividend, as against 
8 per cent.; and notwithstanding the higher price that would have to 
be paid for coal after May, the Board had every reason to believe the 
present dividends and price of gas would be maintained. 

The reports and accounts were adopted ; and dividends were declared 
on the consolidated and new stocks of the Company at the rate of 4} 
per cent., less income-tax, for the half year ended Dec. 31 (which, with 
the interim dividend of 4} per cent., made 8} per cent. for the year), 
and of 2{ percent., less income-tax, on the ordinary stock (making, with 
the interim dividend, 5? per cent. for the year). 


-_— 


GAS SUPPLY IN NORTH LONDON SUBURBS. 





Continued Increase. 
The reports presented at the last half-yearly meetings of two of the 
Companies supplying gas in the northern suburbs of London show in- 
creased appreciation of gas both for lighting and cooking purposes. 


At the meeting of the Southgate and District Gas Company last 
Thursday, the Directors reported that, compared with the results for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1910, there was an increase of 5,171,100 
cubic feet, or 5°78 per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in the second 
half of the past year ; while the returns from the sale of residuals were 
£139 higher. The sale of 94,639,900 cubic feet of gas for public and 
private lighting produced £15,887; and the rental of meters, stoves, 
and fittings, £1542. The total revenue was £20,716. The expenditure 
on the manufacture of gas was £10,519; on distribution, £3460; and 
on management, £1322—the total expenses amounting to £16,808. 
The balance carried to the profit and loss account was £3908; and the 
amount available for distribution was £7696. The Directors recom- 
mended dividends at the rates of 5, 10, and 7 per cent. per annum, on 
the preference, original, and additional capital. This appropriation re- 
quired £3262, and left £4434 to be carried forward. During the half 
year, the construction of an additional gasholder and tank was com- 
menced ; and under the supervision of the Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
John Mitchell) good progress was made with the work. 

The report of the Directors of the North Middlesex Gas Company, 
which was submitted to the shareholders yesterday, was equally satis- 
factory. Compared with the latter half of 1910, there was an increase 
of 8,285,300 cubic feet, or 7°7 per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in 
the six months covered by the report ; and there was a better return by 
£596 from residuals. The revenue from the sale of 116,223,300 cubic 
feet of gas for public and private lighting was {19,278 ; the rental of 
meters, stoves, and fittings produced £2300; and the total receipts 
amounted to £24,693. The following were the principal items of ex- 
penditure: Manufacture of gas, £11,290; distribution, £5049; rent, 
rates, and taxes, {972; and management, £1382. The total expenses 
being £19,564, there was a balance of £5129 to go to the profit and loss 
account. The amount available for distribution was £8727; and the 
Directors recommended the declaration of dividends at the rates of £5, 
#10 tos., and £7 7s. per cent. per annum, on the preference, original, 
and additional capital respectively, and the carrying of {609 to the 
reserve fund. This appropriation amounted to £4140, and left a 
balance of £4587 to be carried forward. 


_ 


IPSWICH GAS COMPANY. 








A Record Year’s Working. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the Ipswich Gas Company was 
held yesterday week, Sir DANIEL Gopparp, M.P., presiding. 

The Directors reported that the past year had been one of unprece- 
dented prosperity, due partly to the general improvement of the trade 
of the town, and partly to the more extended use of gas for all kinds of 
domestic purposes. Coal had been relatively cheap, and residuals had 
realized high prices. The combination of these favourable conditions 
had resulted in increased revenue; whereas the Directors anticipated 
a considerable falling off, consequent upon the reduction in the price 
of gas last year. ‘The accounts accompanying the report showed that 
the revenue was /80,737, and the expenditure £65,887; leaving a 
balance of £14,850. The amount available for distribution was 
£14,672; and the Directors recommended the declaration of dividends 
at the full statutory rates. This would leave a balance of £8289 to 
be carried forward. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said he thought 
he might begin by congratulating the stockholders not only on having 
had an exceedingly prosperous year, but on what he considered was 
probably the most prosperous one the undertaking had ever seen. No 
doubt, as usually happened, the reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the price of gas stimulated the consumption, especially for domestic 
purposes. There was no question about it, the gas-cooker was a won- 
derful invention. It lightened the drudgeries of the kitchen, and in 
the hot season, when the kitchen fire was not a pleasant thing, the de- 
mand for gas-cookers was absolutely phenomenal. At present there 
were upwards of gooo in use in Ipswich. They sold more than 300 gas- 





fires last year ; and he thought he would not be overstating the figure 
if he said there were now 3000 in use. They were most efficient. 
Coming to the accounts, the sales of gas by meter and meter and stove 
rents amounted to £59,709, against £60,904 in the previous year—a 
decrease of £1195, which the shareholders would recognize at once was 
the result of the reduction in price. The residuals produced £20,778, 
against £18,866—an increase of £1912; so that while they lost a certain 
amount by the lower price, they more than recovered it by the better 
figure obtained for residuals. Between the two, there was an increase 
of £719. The coal account was £31,928 for coal and oil, against 
£30,213. The total cost of manufacture was £49,282, against £49,659. 
Referring to coal, the Chairman said the condition of the coal world 
was one of universal apprehension and alarm. The Company were, 
however, very fortunate in their contracts, which would carry them 
on, if they could get coal, till the middle of the current year—that was 
to say, they would have the advantage of the low price for six months 
of the year. It would interest the shareholders to know that in the 
25 years during which their esteemed Engineer (Mr. J. T. Jolliffe) had 
been in the service of the Company, the price of coal free on board in 
the Tyne had more than doubled. This was a very serious thing. It 
showed that the cost of producing coal was rising, both for wages and 
plant ; but the Company had gained by the reduction in the cost of 
freight, and economy in working. At present they were turning out 
11,590 cubic feet of gas per ton on last year’s working; while 25 years 
ago they considered they were doing well with 10,296 cubic feet. This 
was where part of the economy came in. The result of the revenue 
for the year was that they had a slightly increased balance to carry to 
the profit and loss account, which would allow for the full statutory 
dividend being paid. The Board felt that their workpeople ought to 
share in the prosperity of the Company, and they therefore advanced 
the rate of wages of the labourers from 44d. to 5d. per hour. This 
had given great satisfaction; and he was sure it was a very proper 
thing to do. They had also extended the workmen’s holidays from 
three to six days a year with full pay. With regard to the National 
Insurance Act, it was estimated that the additional cost of having to 
work under it would not be more than {50 a-year. Considering the 
exceptional benefits that would be derived from it, they regarded it on 
the whole with complete satisfaction. All their workmen would be 
able to join any approved society they wished, and in this kind of way 
get the full benefits. 

The Vice-CHairMAN (Mr. W. Alexander) seconded the motion, and 
it was carried. 

Dividends were then declared at the rates of 134, 11, and 10} per 
cent. per annum on the “A,” “B,” and ‘*C” stocks —making, with the 
interim dividend, dividends for the year at these rates. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Sir Daniel for presiding. 

The CuairMaN, in reply, said the Board recognized that the great 
prosperity of the Company was due very largely to the efficient staff 
they had, and the excellent work done by their employees. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Jolliffe and the staff; and 
the proceedings closed. 


FELIXSTOWE GAS COMPANY. 





Reduction in Price. 
The Directors of the Company, in their annual report, stated that the 
second section of the new retort-house, consisting of three arches, had 


been completed during the year. For the present, one arch had been 
left vacant ; and the other two contained regenerative settings of six 
retorts each. The expenditure under this head had been divided 
between capital, revenue, and renewal accounts; the latter having 
been credited with the sum of £370 out of the profits for the year. 
The Directors did not consider that it would be necessary to further 
extend the retort-house during the present year. Owing to the large 
demand for tar for the treatment of road surfaces, it had been neces- 
sary to considerably increase the storage capacity at the works; and 
two large overhead tanks were erected in the early part of the year. 
The rapid growth of the works in connection with the distribution 
department had necessitated the enlargement of the fitters’ workshops 
and stores in Hamilton Road, making a valuable addition to the Com- 
pany’s property. The year had been an excellent one in all depart- 
ments; 110 new consumers having been added to the books of the 
Company. The revenue account showed a profit of £2189, from 
which amount provision had been made for interest on debentures, 
dividends on preference stock, and income-tax. An interim dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. on the “‘ A” ordinary stock and of £5 12s. on 
the “‘B” ordinary stock had been paid; and a further payment was 
recommended at the rate of 10 per cent. and 7 per cent. 

Mr. S. Alexander, the Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report at the annual meeting of shareholders, said the total number 
of consumers was 1471, or three times as many as the Company had 
eleven years ago. On the receipts side, the balance-sheet showed a 
considerable increase. The ordinary consumers and public lighting 
amounted to £7837, as against £7566—an increase of £271. The in- 
crease on the rental of meters and stoves was between £30 and £40; 
but their main increase was in the residual products. The sale of coke 
amounted to £1250—an increase of £192; tar to £266—an increase of 
£74; and sulphate of ammonia, to £262—an increase of £51. The 
extra amount spent on coals was only £75; and they had made nearly 
24 million cubic feet more gas than last year. After having placed 
£370 to the renewal account, they still had an increased balance over 
last year of £2189, out of which they proposed to recommend a slight 
increase in the dividend—from 84 to 9 percent. Atthe sametime that 
they suggested an increase to the shareholders, they were not unmind- 
ful of the consumers ; and it was the intention of the Directors to lower 
the price of gas on April 1 by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—making the net 
price 3s. 9d., instead of 3s. 11d.—and also to bring the price for slot- 
meter users down 5d., making it 4s. 2d., instead of 4s. 7d. 

The report was adopted ; and the dividends recommended were 
declared. The Manager (Mr. F. M. Paternoster), staff, and workmen 
were also thanked for their services. 
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ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


A Co-Partnership Scheme. 


At the Half-Yearly Meeting of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company, the Directors submitted a report in which they 


stated that the total revenue for the six months to Dec. 31 was £35,987, 
and the expenditure £26,798; leaving a surplus of £9189. After pro- 
viding for the dividend on the consolidated preference stock and interest 
on the mortgage and debentures, the Directors recommended dividends 
for the half year, less income-tax, at the rate of £6 Is. per cent. per 
annum on the “A” stock and £4 11s. per cent. per annum on the 
«« B” stock (these rates being in accordance with the sliding-scale), and 
5 per cent. per annum on the “ C ” consolidated stock. 

The Vice-CuarrMaN (Dr. F. Stroyan), who presided, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said the latter indicated a con- 
tinuance of the prosperity which the Company had in the past so for- 
tunately enjoyed. They passed through the hot summer without any 
restriction of the water service. As to gas, in spite of the bright 
summer days and the mild autumn and winter, there had been an in- 
crease of nearly 5 per cent. in the consumption. The Company had 
at the present time various extensions in hand. For some while the 
Board had had under consideration the question of co-partnership ; and 
a scheme had now been drawn up by the General Manager (Mr. R. W. 
Edwards) and adopted ; and it would be brought into force as from 
July 1 last. The object was to encourage thrift among the general 
employees, and at the same time to bring them into the Company as 
stockholders—thus tending to increase their interest in the prosperity 
of the business, to the mutual benefit of the consumer, the stock- 
holder, and the employee. The bonus would depend upon the sell- 
ing price of gas. The lower this selling price was, the greater would 
be the return to the employees, and to shareholders under the sliding- 
scale. Ata later date they proposed to call the employees together 
and to fully explain to them the scheme; and then agreements would 
be entered into with the regular hands. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted; and the Chairman, 
Directors, General Manager, and staff were thanked for their services. 
Mr. Edwards, in replying for the staff, said he felt they had taken a 
step in the right direction by adopting co-partnership. 


LONGWOOD GAS COMPANY. 








The report of the Directors submitted at the annual meeting of the 
Longwood Gas Company stated that the amount expended on capital 
account during the year ended Dec. 31 had been £847, which consisted 


of £750 for the acquirement of premises for the purposes of a show-room .- 


in Market Street, Milnsbridge, £52 for new meters, and £45 for new 
stoves. The quantity of gas sold during the year was 116,875,900 
cubic feet, an increase on the previous year of 5,236,900 cubic feet, or 
nearly 44 per cent. At the end of the year, the Company had gas 
heating and lighting appliances on hire totalling to 2518, against 2201 
last year. The number of ordinary meters in use was 3619, and of slot 
meters 2214. For the first time there appeared in the accounts an item 
of £172—being the amount allocated to employees to Dec. 31, 1911, 
under the scheme of co-partnership initiated on July 1, r910._ A divi- 
dend was recommended at the rate of 3 per cent. on the consolidated 
ordinary stock, which, with the interim dividend paid for the June half 
year, made a dividend for the year of 5$ per cent. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
(Mr. Robert Thornton) referred to the fact that the Company had ex- 
perienced another successful year. They had, he said, acquired premises 
in Market Street for the purposes of a show-room ; and the new depar- 
ture was appreciated by the consumers, who had largely availed them- 
selves of the facilities afforded for obtaining the latest inventions in gas 
lighting and heating appliances. During the hot summer months, 
people had almost universally resorted to the use of gas-stoves, and 
saved upon their coal bill. The price of residual products had been 
well maintained ; and the works were kept in first-class order under the 
care of their Manager (Mr. J. H. Brearley). The carbonizing plant was 
reaching its maximum capacity ; and the Directors were carefully con- 
sidering this portion of the works. 

The resolution was unanimously carried, the dividend recommended 
was declared, and a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
Manager and staff. 


BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY AND THEIR WORKMEN. 





Medals and Awards for Long Service. 


At the New Assembly Rooms, Norwich, on Monday last week, 
over fifty of the employees of the British Gaslight Company of 


twenty-five years’ service and upwards were presented by the Directors 
with medals, bonuses, and certificates. The proceedings commenced 
with tea, at which Mr. THomas Grover, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer 
and Manager of the Company’s Norwich station, presided. Among 
those present were the Lord Mayor (Mr. H. J. Copeman) and the Lady 
Mayoress, Mr. Leonard R. Wilkinson, a Director, and Mrs. Glover. 
During the evening a selection of music was played by the band of the 
Royal Norfolk Veterans’ Association, under Bandmaster Abel (one of 
the Company’s employees). 

Before the presentations were made, Mr. GLover expressed his 
pleasure at the presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, as 
Showing their approval and the approval of the citizens of Norwich of 
the efforts the Chairman and Board of Directors of the Gas Company 
had made to “ ensure happy and sympathetic relationship with their 
employees.” A large number present would also associate the occasion 
with the general rise in wages recently granted by the Directors. It 
was known to the Board that the cost of living had increased curing 
the last few years ; and it needed little or no persuasion on his part to 
induce them to agree toa suitable increase of remuneration to all ex- 





cept the highest-paid men and foremen. The latter had taken a mag- 
nanimous view of the matter. They had not raised a word of com- 
plaint, but had shown their satisfaction that the wages of their less 
fortunate comrades had been improved. This increase would cost the 
Company upwards of £700 a year. Referring to the most important 
event of the evening—the presentation of the medals—Mr. Glover said 
the fact that there were 57 recipients spoke volumes for the relation- 
ship between the Company, their officers, and the employees. For the 
conduct of their many-sided business, the Company required officers 
and men who were clever and efficient in their particular work, honest 
in the use of the Company’s time and material, and loyal and devoted to 
their service. He was glad to think that in the ranks of the employees 
they hadalarge proportion who possessed these qualities. Of the officers 
and those associated with them he need say little, as their devoted work 
was well known and appreciated. The senior officer (Mr. C. G. Frost) 
was recently honoured by the Board of Directors after fifty years’ ser- 
vice ; and there were other candidates for similar honours. The rami- 
fications of gas manufacture and supply were great ; but this meeting 
was an outward and visible sign that, so far as the Norwich under- 
taking of the British Gaslight Company was concerned, it was possible, 
by sympathetic relations between employers and employed, to have 
harmonious and smooth working. Let each man do his part to en- 
sure a continuance of this happy relationship. 

The presentation of medals, bonuses, and certificates was then made 
by Mr. Wilkinson. Each recipient as he came forward was heartily 
cheered by the large number of his colleagues assembled. To each 
veteran Mr. Wilkinson addressed a few happy words of appreciation 
and encouragement, which the men accepted with obvious pleasure and 
gratitude. 

At the close of the presentations, 

The Lorp Mayor expressed the pleasure it had given the Lady 
Mayoress and himself to be present. It was a most interesting occa- 
sion, and he had been impressed with the very pleasant ceremony they 
had been witnessing of the distribution of the bonuses and medals to 
those who had been in the employ of the Company for 25 years and 
upwards. He doubted if any other company or firm in the city could 
show as good a record or as large a proportion of long and faithful 
service as the British Gaslight Company had shown that evening. It 
seemed to him an extraordinary record ; and it was evidence of the 
good relations which must have prevailed for many years between 
employers and employed. In these days of industrial unrest, it was 
very gratifying to come upon a meeting of this kind, and see so many 
faithful employees receiving recognition of their long service. He was 
not surprised, however, when he saw a Director like Mr. Wilkinson, 
and a genial Manager like Mr. Glover, that the Company was a pro- 
sperous concern. Having congratulated the Company on the fact that 
they were in so prosperous a condition as to bestow these benefits on 
their workpeople, the Lord. Mayor declared that if other employers 
treated their employees similarly, there would be less ground for 
strikes and industrial unrest than existed to-day. 

Mr. WILkinson, in thanking the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
assured them, in the name of his colleagues and himself, of their grati- 
tude and pleasure at their presence. They felt it was a very great 
compliment paid tothe Company. Alluding tothe competition between 
the Municipality, as representing the electric light undertaking, and 
the Gas Company,.he said they were deadly rivals ; but even so they 
were, he hoped, the best of friends. And so far as his colleagues and 
he were concerned, they would do all they could to continue the happy 
relations that had always existed between the Municipality and the 
Company. With reference to the industrial unrest, the Directors of 
the Gas Company were proud to think that they had no trouble what- 
ever with their Norwich employees. This was, he believed, because 
the latter trusted them, and knew that any little difference would be 
readily adjusted if they approached the Manager. After all, their in- 
terests were alike ; and what was good for the workmen was also good 
for the Directors and officials. 

These remarks were very cordially received. 


Presentations to Mr. and Mrs. Glover. 


At this stage of the proceedings, the esteem in which the Engineer 
and Manager and Mrs. Glover are held by the employees was testified 
by presentations being made to them. 

Mr. W. H. WaytvE (District Superintendent) spoke in most eulogistic 
terms of the regard entertained by all the employees for their worthy 
chief. Having referred to the appreciation which followed the increase 
of wages which had been granted to many of them, Mr. Wayte re- 
marked that when the proposal was broached to present Mr. Glover 
with a testimonial, it was willingly subscribed for by every man and boy 
employed by the Company, and they had shown the same willingness 
to subscribe to a presentation to Mrs. Glover. 

Mr. V. E. Harston (Assistant Engineer and Manager) explained in 
a brief speech that a Committee representing all departments of em- 
ployees arranged the presentation, and that the subscriptions came in 
from every one of the workmen at Norwich and Yarmouth within a 
very few days. He added that Mr. Glover had completed his first ten 
years’ service in October, tg11, and they would be very happy to see 
him take his medal in 1926. 

The presentations were made by Mr. W. Hardingham, who has been 
in the Company’s service forty-three years. They consisted of a gold 
watch to Mr. Glover and a gold bracelet to Mrs. Glover. The watch 
bore the inscription : ‘‘ Presented to Mr. Thomas Glover, M.Inst.C.E., 
by the employees of the British Gaslight Company, Limited, Norwich, 
as a mark of esteem and appreciation for his interest in their welfare. 
IQOI-I1.” 

Mr. GLoveEr having suitably acknowledged the gifts, 

Mr. C. G. Frost, as the “father of the veterans” in the service of 
the Company, proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors for the 
honour conferred upon them by publicly acknowledging their long and 
faithful service. He said they all appreciated the action of the Direc- 
tors in setting an example worthy to be followed by other firms in 
the treatment of their old servants with every consideration and kind- 
liness. 

Mr. F. Warp (works foreman) seconded the proposition, and Mr. F, 
Dye (district department) supported it ; and it was cordially adopted. 
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SALFORD LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD INQUIRY. 


[From Our Own Correspondent.] 


The application of the Salford Corporation to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order to enable them to borrow money for 
gas-works extensions, and for an amendment of Local Acts as to the 
apportionment of revenue from the gas undertaking, was the subject 
of an inquiry opened at the Town Hall last Thursday by Mr. E. A. 
SANDFORD Fawcett, M.Inst.C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Board. 
There was a large attendance when the proceedings commenced ; 
those present including a number of engineers engaged with Lancashire 
gas undertakings. 


Mr. Batrour BrowneE, K.C., appeared for the Salford Corporation ; 
and Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., along with Mr. VEsEy Knox, K.C., 
represented the Eccles Corporation, the Swinton and Pendlebury Dis- 
trict Council, and the Worsley District Council, The last-named had 
also been instructed by the Barton Urban District Council. Other 
local authorities represented by their respective Chairmen and officials 
were the Prestwich District Council and the Irlam Council. 

Mr. BaLFrour Browne, in opening the case, said that the application 
was for a Provisional Order to enable them to acquire certain lands for 
an extension of the gas-works, and to borrow £250,000 for such pur- 
poses. The land proposed to be acquired was close to the London 
and North-Western Railway Company’s line, and adjoined the present 
gas-works in Liverpool Street. The Corporation also sought power 
to reduce the illuminating power of the gas from 18 and 17 candles to 
14 candles. Counsel explained that at present the Corporation sup- 
plied gas of 18 candles in the borough of Salford and 17 candles in the 
out-districts. As he understood, there was no objection offered to 
these three essential parts of the proposed Order. There were other 
matters—such as the alteration of Local Acts—but they were merely 
incidental to the points he had named. Therefore, he assumed that 
his learned friends were present that day to ask the Local Government 
Board to make another Provisional Order, not the one the Salford 
Corporation were asking for; and the question arose as to whether 
or not the Board would consider this matter. The Order which the 
Salford Corporation asked for was practically uncontested; but the 
three Authorities who were represented by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Knox 
had promoted a Bill in Parliament, which was an extraordinary Bill, 
and might have to be discussed in another place. This Bill promoted 
by the three District Authorities proposed to confer powers on the 
Corporation of Salford, including those now asked for by Provisional 
Order. It was a most unusual thing for outside authorities to promote 
a Bill to confer powers upon an inside authority. But the Bill pro- 
moted by the three Authorities contained, in addition to what was 
asked for by the Provisional Order, a clause which set forth that all 
that could be allocated to the relief of rates from the gas undertaking 
must not be more than 1 per cent. on the outstanding debt on the gas- 
works. The Corporation objected to this clause altogether ; and, if 
called upon, he would be prepared to show that the clause was bad 
in principle. Counsel dealt at some length with the development of 
the Salford gas undertaking since 1844; explained how in course of 
time the gas supply area was extended at the request of the districts ; 
and then gave a résumé of what happened in 1895, 1907, and 1909, 
when Salford was before Parliament with Bills containing gas-works 
clauses. He pointed out that in 1907 an agreement was arrived at 
that, while the right of allocation of the gas profits should remain, 
consumers in Eccles and Swinton should be supplied at the same price 
as those in the borough of Salford. But with regard to Worsley, a 
differential rate was agreed to; the charge to consumers there being 
fixed at 2d. per tooo cubic feet more than in Salford. This was the 
position when Salford applied to Parliament in 1909 for powers to 
extend the gas-works and borrow money for the purpose, and to reduce 
the illuminating power of the gas. The three outside Authorities 
opposed ; and a House of Lords Committee, of which-Lord Donough- 
more was Chairman, inserted a clause to restrict the Corporation in 
the amount to be allocated from the gas undertaking in relief of rates. 
Salford could not accept this ; and the Bill was dropped. His learned 
friends were no doubt present that day to say : ‘“‘ We have no objection 
to your Order, if you will insert the clause of Lord Donoughmore’s 
Committee.” He (Mr. Balfour Browne) therefore asked at this stage 
if the Inspector proposed to consider the matter at all. If it was de- 
cided to go into the question, he hoped to be able to convince the 
Board that such a clause ought not to be inserted. The three Autho- 
rities, by their Bill, proposed to insert, or had inserted in it, Lord 
Donoughmore’s clause, and put on to the Salford Corporation the 
clause against the Corporation’s will. These Authorities said to the 
Salford Corporation : ‘‘ Your profits shall be restricted. If we fail to 
get the Local Government Board to agree, we will go to Parliament.” 
In this way his learned friends were going to have two shots at him. 
If he succeeded in convincing the Board that it would be wrong to re- 
strict the Corporation in regard to the amount to be handed over in 
relief of rates, he would not be “ out of the wood ;” for the Authorities 
still had their Bill, and he would have to go all over the ground again 
at Westminster. He was quite willing to fight it once, and have done 
with it ; and a fair course for his learned friends to take would be to 
decide whether they would fight the matter now or in Parliament. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that, rightly or wrongly, his clients had 
formed very strong opinions with regard to the administration of the 
Salford gas undertaking. When, in 1909, Lord Donoughmore’s Com- 
mittee insisted upon the insertion in the Corporation Bill of a clause 
limiting the amount to be handed over from the gas undertaking in 
relief of the rates, the Corporation sought to withdraw the part of 
the Bill relating to the gas-works, but were told that, if they withdrew 
anything, they would have to withdraw the whole Bill. The Corpora- 
tion elected to withdraw the whole Bill. In the following year, the 
Salford Corporation gave notice of a Bill; and when it was too late for 
the District Authorities to give notice, the Corporation did not proceed 
with the Bill. The Authorities felt that they had been sold ; and last 
autumn they wrote to the Salford Corporation asking if they proposed 





bringing in a Bill to carry out the decision of Lord Donoughmore’s 
Committee. Not getting a satisfactory reply, the Authorities promoted 
a Bill to give effect to the decision. The Salford Corporation had 
given notice of a Bill for the present session, and then applied for a 
Provisional Order to obtain the same powers. Remembering what 
had happened in previous years, the Authorities decided to keep their 
Bill alive, so that this matter should come before Parliament. If the 
Inspector decided not to go into the question raised by the decision of 
Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, there was an end to it so far as this 
inquiry was concerned ; and he would reserve himself for Parliament. 
If, on the other hand, the Inspector ruled to go on with the matter, 
then he was quite prepared todo so. But he was not going to give up 
his rights. His clients had lost faith in the Salford Corporation, and 
would not withdraw their Bill. 

The Inspector decided that the whole matter must be gone into, so 
that he would be in a position to report to the Local Government 
Board. It would be for the Board then to decide what should be done ; 
and he understood the Salford Corporation were prepared to abide 
by this decision. 

The Town CLERK oF SALForpD (Mr. L. C. Evans) replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. W. W. Woodward, the Gas Engineer to the Salford Corporation, 
in reply to Mr. BALFour Browne, said the present storage capacity of 
7 million cubic feet was quite inadequate, and the necessity for further 
works was urgent. The average charge to consumers in the outside 
districts: was below that charged by neighbouring corporations of 
Salford to consumers outside their districts. Consumers in Eccles and 
Swinton were 3d. per 1000 cubic feet better off than the outside con- 
sumers of Manchester. In Barton and Worsley, there was a differen- 
tial charge of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—or 1d. less than Manchester 
charged to outside consumers. From a series of tables put in by 
witness, it appeared that the total profit made by the Salford Corpora- 
tion in 1911 from the gas sold to the whole of the outside districts was 
£2429, against a total profit on gas sold within the borough of £15,852. 
Another set of tables showed that if effect had been given to Lord 
Donoughmore’s clause, the profit for Eccles for the same year would 
have been reduced from £1725 to £169; that from Swinton would 
have been converted from {661 profit to a loss of £341; a loss on 
Worsley of £13 would have been increased to £811; a profit from 
Prestwich of £228 would have been reduced to £31; a loss on Irlam of 
£135 would have been increased to £268; and the loss on Barton 
would have been advanced from £148 to £248. This meant that the 
small profit of £2429 made on the gas sold to the whole of the out- 
districts would kave been converted into a loss of £1468 —a loss which 
would have had to come out of the pockets of the people of Salford. 
In the borough itself, a profit of £15,852 would have been reduced to 

6754. 

é Cross-examined by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, witness agreed that the 
policy of the Salford Corporation had been to conduct the gas-works 
to make a profit out of the consumers for the benefit of the ratepayers. 
Each year a budget was prepared of the estimated expenditure ; and 
the profit-earning Committees were asked how much they were pre- 
pared to hand over in relief of the rates. It was true that on some 
occasions the Gas Committee had been asked to hand over a larger 
sum than was at first proposed. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: The main object of the tables put in is to 
show that you make a large profit out of the gas consumers in Salford 
and a small one from the consumers in the out-districts ? 

Witness : That is so. 

It is clear you are charging a price which enables you to have a 
handsome profit to contribute to the rates?—Yes; we make a good 

rofit. 
. And we may take it that the bulk of this large sum is made out of the 
Salford consumers ?—The bulk of the profit is made in Salford. 

Asked if the circumstances had altered in any way since the Salford 
Corporation were before Parliament in 1909, witness replied in the 
negative. Replying to further questions, he said the prepayment meter 
users in Salford numbered nearly 50 per cent. of the consumers; the 
actual figures being, roughly, 24,000 ordinary consumers and 23,000 
prepayment meter customers. ‘The only districts in the supply area 
of Salford having prepayment meters were Eccles and Swinton. These 
meters had not been supplied in the other areas because there had been 
no demand for them, or because of the charges. The increased con- 
sumption of gas since 1909 had been chiefly in the out-districts. The 
consumption had not declined in Salford—being somewhere about the 
same. 

Mr. Honoratvus Lioyp: Is it not a fact that from 1909 to 1911 there 
was a slight decrease in the gas consumption in Salford, and an increase 
in the out-districts ? 

Witness : Yes. 

And your profits are increasing ?>—No. 

Surely, if there had not been a reduction in price your profits must 
have been much higher ?—Our profits are not as large as they were. 

But for the fact of a reduction in price, they would have been larger ? 
—The price is the same now as in Igo9. 

Pressed further on the point, witness said he knew the profits last 
year were not as great as in 1908. 

Counsel put it to witness that, in making out his tables, he had 
entirely left out of account that about one-half of the consumers in 
Salford were prepayment meter users—the most expensive to supply. 
Witness replied that the excess capital on the out-districts must be 
taken into consideration. He agreed that the cost of maintenance, 
repairs and renewals was greater on prepayment than with ordinary 
meters. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Have you made us an allowance for that ? 

Witness : Why should we make you an allowance ? 

Dealing with the depreciation account, Counsel suggested that in the 
ordinary sense it was not a depreciation account, and that the amounts 
placed to it in a year had varied from about {1000 to £24,000. 
‘« What,’’ he asked, ‘“‘ determines the amount? ”’ 

Witness said that they formed some idea what would be required for 
the fund at the beginning of a year, and paid into it from time to time. 
It was a fund set aside for writing-off capital, and was under two 
heads—* Works and Plant’’ and ‘ Meters and Stoves.” Jn 1911, 4 
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sum of £17,829 was paid into the fund, equally divided under the two 
heads. In 1908, £24,0co was paid into the fund, because they had a 
very good year ; and by this they were enabled to lower the price of 
gas in the following year by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, as there was not 
mee a large amount required for the fund. In fact, nothing was 

aid in. 
. Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: If you have a good year, you plump a big 
sum into this so-called depreciation account. Where is it going to 
end ? 

Witness: It is an advantage to the consumer to have a level price for 
gas. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: You reduce it artificially, and then put it 
up again ? 

The INsPEcToR: It was in 1909 that you reduced the price of gas. 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: And raised it again the following year. 

Witness : That was so. 

Counsel next put it to witness that since 1904 the following amounts 
had been paid over out of gas profits in relief of rates: 1904, £27,540; 
1905, £23,630; 1906, £23,937; 1907, £23,761; 1908, £25,260; 1909, 
£26,028 ; 1910, £15,035; and 1911, £15,750. 

Witness agreed, and said these sums were in addition to an annuity 
of £2530 agreed to by Pendleton and Broughton when they were in- 
corporated with Salford. The gas undertaking got the benefit of the 
annuity. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: And the Salford rates get the benefit of it. 

Witness agreed that, in addition to the £2530 annuity, there was a 
further amount of £2089 paid out of the gas undertaking to the borough 
fund redemption account. He had been informed by the Borough 
Treasurer that this was a proper sinking fund payment, and the amount 
was allocated by the Local Act of 1862. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: So that, in addition to the sums I read to 
you as being handed over in relief of rates, we have had each year these 
two amounts—£2530 and £2089 ? 

Mr. Woodward: Yes. 

And you “budgetted” this year to hand over in relief of rates 
£18,000, in addition to these sums ?—Yes. 

Then you have been taking out of the gas undertaking sums varying 
from £20,000 to £32,000 a year for the benefit of the rates ?—I say no, 
because I am told the £2089 is a proper sinking fund charge. 

Is it a fact that my clients have for years been contributing to pay 
off a substantial part of the capital on the gas-works ?—Yes, in the price 
paid for gas. 

We have been contributing to pay off part of the capital, which will 
result in your getting your works for nothing ?—No. 

You are contemplating the time when the debt will be paid off, and 
Salford will then have the works free ?—What good will that be, if 
there is no use for them ! 

Supposing the time did come when the debt was paid off and the 
undertaking yours, we should have to pay again ? 

Witness replied that, although the works would be nominally the 
froperty of the Corporation, they would be used to supply the out- 
districts as well as the borough. 

In answer to Mr. VESEY Knox, witness said that the rates on the gas 
undertaking were £17,254 a year, out of which £15,000, roughly, went 
to the rates of Salford. 

Mr. VEseY Knox: So to this extent Salford benefits by having 
within its municipal boundary gas-works that supply the whole area ? 

Witness: It is an advantage to the rates; but there are the dis- 
advantages in having the works in the borough. 

By Mr. BaLFour Browne: They had to pay poor rate on the gas 
undertaking as well. They had to pay this because the gas-works 
were in the borough ; and the others did not pay. The Corporation 
had undertaken to give the consumers the whole benefit arising from a 
reduction in the candle power as proposed. If the entire capital in the 
gas-works was paid off, they would have to go on supplying themselves 
and the out-districts—they could not sell the property or realize it. 
Although large amounts had been paid out of the gas profits to the 
relief of the rates in Salford, greater sums were handed over in other 
places. The difference in the charge for gas to prepayment meter 
users and ordinary consumers was 6:23d. By having large works they 
could manufacture gas more cheaply than a small place. In this way 
tke out-districts got a tremendous advantage. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer to the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany, and a former Engineer at the Salford Gas-Works, was the next 
witness. Having said that the proposed extensions at Salford were 
absolutely necessary, and the site chosen the best available in the 
borough, he contended that the claims of the out-districts were unfair 
and unjust. In his opinion, the Corporation, having all the trouble of 
management and taken all the risks, were entitled to a fair profit from 
the gas undertaking. The ratepayers of Salford, being responsible for 
the money borrowed for gas-works purposes, had a right to look for 
some profit from the undertaking. If the gas consumers in the out- 
districts of Salford were to be supplied by a company instead of the 
Corporation, they would have to pay a great deal more than they did 
now. He had compared prices in the Salford district with those in 
other parts of Lancashire ; and with one exception the charges to out- 
side districts were higher than was the case at Salford. At Bolton, the 
price to consumers in the borough was 2s. 4d. and outside 2s. 10d. ; at 
Tyldesley, 3s. 1d. inside and 3s. 6d. outside; at Warrington, 2s. 1d. 
inside and 2s. 6d. and 3s, 3d. outside; and at Stretford (a private Com- 
pany) the charge was 2s. 3d. As to Manchester, consumers outside 
the city had to pay 3d. per 1000 cubic feet more than those inside. 
Having regard to the fact that Salford supplied gas to Eccles and 
Swinton at the same price, it was eminently just that the Corporation 
should have a fair profit on the sale of the gas. He considered the 
profit of £2400 made by Salford on the sale of gas to the whole of the 
outside districts was very small indeed compared with the capital 
employed. 

Asked by Mr. Honoratus Lioyp what he considered would be a 
fair profit for Salford to make on their gas undertaking, witness said 
anything from £15,000 to £20,000. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: In 1909, you said that 1 per cent. was a 
fair thing for the risk ?—Yes, Spe 





And what would you say was a fair thing for brains and management ? 
—From {£2000 to £3000 a year. 

So that 1 per cent. on the outstanding capital would be £5600, and 
£2000 or £3000 for brains and management would give us £7000 or 
{£8000 ?—There should be a profit over and above that. 

Can you tell us under these circumstances what the consumers of 
gas would gain by going to a local authority instead of to a company ? 
—In this case they gain a great deal, because they get their gas at a 
much lower price than if they made it themselves or obtained it from 
any other authority. 

It is a good deal worse under a corporation than a company ?—No. 
If you compare the profits made by the three large London Com- 
panies and the percentage of profit made by this Corporation, you will 
find that the Companies charge more. 

By Mr. BaLtrour Browne: The gas consumers in the outside 
districts of Salford are unquestionably much better off than they would 
be under a company. 

Mr. William Newbigging, the Gas Engineer to the Macclesfield Cor- 
poration, also gave evidence as to the necessity for new works at 
Salford and the suitability of the site. In his opinion, the Salford 
Corporation Gas-Works, as to administration and management, were 
not excelled by any undertaking in the kingdom. As to the proposed 
limitation of profits out of gas undertakings to the relief of rates, it 
would be unfair to apply it to one corporation and not to another ; it 
ought to be done by a General Act. 

This concluded the case for the Salford Corporation. 


Second Day.—Out-Districts Offer for Settlement. 


The proceedings should have commenced at ten o’clock on the 
Friday morning; but it was long after that hour when the Inspector 
took his seat and Counsel for the respective parties appeared. In the 
meantime, it had been stated that negotiations were in progress for a 
settlement. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, addressing the Inspector, said: Yesterday 
my learned friend on behalf of the Corporation, as I understand, 
placed himself and the Corporation unreservedly in the hands of the 
Local Government Board in this matter. I, on my part, on behalf of 
the Authorities I represent, did not see my way to do this, because my 
clients were very anxious about this matter, and would not give up 
willingly any string they might have to their bow. You, however, 
were good enough to suggest, in the interests of all parties, that a 
general conference might bring about some good. I have, as a conse- 
quence, been able to persuade my clients to agree to put forward certain 
terms upon which they would be willing to withdraw their opposition. 
I will put these terms before you directly. Before doing so, I wish to 
make the position of my clients quite clear. These are the terms upon 
which they will withdraw all opposition to this Provisional Order. 
Of course, if they do not turn out to be considered reasonable by the 
Local Government Board, they would then be free to take any course 
they like. The terms are: 


(1). That there should be a limit to the rights of the Corporation 
to carry profits from the gas undertaking to the relief of rates, and 
that the limit should be £10,000 per annum, it being understood that 
the £10,000 is the outside sum and includes the figure of £2530 
absolutely ; and if it be a fact that the other sum of £20809 is paid, 
although there is no loan in existence, then it is to include that. 
If, in fact, there is a loan existing, so that the £2089 is a liability, 
then, of course, the £10,000 would not include that sum. 

(2). That the outside authorities should have the right of inspection 
of the accounts of the gas undertaking by chartered accountants 
to be appointed annually by the Local Government Board. 

(3). That there shall be no differential charges for gas in Eccles, 
Swinton, Worsley, or Barton, either in respect of public or private 
consumers. 

(4). That the Corporation of Salford shall be entitled to carry 
to a reserve fund a sum per annum (to be agreed upon) till a 
definite sum (also to be agreed upon) is reached, with the right to 
maintain it at that definite figure in the future. 


Mr. Batrour Browne: By “maintain” you mean if we take out of 
the reserve fund we will be entitled to refill ? 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp replied “certainly.” He then went on to 
say that there were only two things left at all vague in the terms. The 
first was the question as to whether or not the sum of £2089 which had 
been referred to was or was not paid in respect of an existing loan. 
Secondly, there was the question of the amount to be set aside for the 
reserve fund, and what the total of this fund should be. It would be 
convenient to have these matters settled at once. If they could do 
this, and the Local Government Board saw their way to accept the 
terms and made the Order asked for by the Corporation, there would 
be an end to the whole matter, and these people would live in peace in 
the future. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said he did not agree on behalf of the Salford 
Corporation to the terms suggested. The Corporation had unre- 
servedly placed themselves in the hands of the Local Government 
Board, believing the Board would act on the evidence given. The 
evidence, so far as it had gone, had shown that the figure of £10,000 
suggested was quite inadequate. He would ask the Inspector to say 
that a much larger sum should be given. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: We think that {10,0c0 is a great deal too 
much, 

Mr. BALFour Browne, continuing, said it might be that the Local 
Government Board would come to the conclusion that £20,000 was a 
fairsum. This was what he asked for. If the Board came to the con- 
clusion that this was not correct, then he would have to be bound by 
their decision. As to the reserve fund, he had no doubt that they 
could arrive at a satisfactory solution as to the amount. 

The Inspector, having asked for some further information about the 
£2089, the Town Clerk of Salford and Borough Treasurer explained at 
length that it was an allocation made by the Local Government Board 
in 1882 to be a sinking-fund charge. In the end, the Inspector said 
he would consult the Board on this particular matter, and ascertain 
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whether it was a sinking-fund charge legally or not. Meanwhile, he 
asked the Borough Treasurer for Salford, and Mr. Cash for the outside 
authorities, to supply him with a signed statement as to this £2080, 
which it was stated was an allocation on a general loan and not specifi- 
cally for gas-works purposes. 

After a brief adjournment, it was announced that the parties had come 
to terms as to the reserve fund named in.the proposed settlement. It 
was agreed that {7000 a year be set aside for the reserve fund until it 
reached £70,000, at which figure it would be maintained. 

Mr. BaLtrour Browne announced that he had received a commu- 
nication from the Prestwich and Irlam Council as to the differential 
charges. If there was to be an abolition of differential charges for the 
other districts, he, on behalf of the Corporation, gave an undertaking 
that Irlam and Prestwich should be included in the abolition clause. 

The Inspector: Assuming the Board consider that the terms are 
reasonable, this inquiry will not be re-opened. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Of course, at the bottom of all this lies 


the undertaking of the Corporation to carry the Order through as 
made. 


The Inspector: That is what I understand. 

After Mr. J. Cooke, the Chairman of the Salford Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation, had adddressed the Inspector, the inquiry was adjourned 
sine die. 


THE BRIGHTON GAS FATALITY. 





The adjourned inquest on the body of Albert Edward Plank, who 
was killed by gas finding its way into the house in which he lived 
[ante, p. 529), was held at Brighton on Monday of last week ; and at 
the commencement of the proceedings, Mr. Oddie, who appeared for 
the Brighton and Hove Gas Company, expressed the deep regret of 
the Directors at the death of the deceased. 


The widow, Mrs. Ellen Plank, said she lived at No. 76, Islingwood 
Street. Her husband was a night goods porter in the employ of the 
Railway Company ; and they rented two rooms, using the front one 
asa bedroom. They had gas-brackets in the bedroom, passage, and 
basement, where the meter was. Her husband enjoyed good health. 
On Thursday, the 8th inst., he returned from work at noon ; and 
directly he came in, he complained of a smell of gas. Not finding an 
escape, he went to bed at about 2 o’clock. She laid down by bis side, 
and then remembered nothing until she found herself in the hospital. 
On the morning of the occurrence, she had seen a steam-lorry pass the 
house, with a waggon attached, loaded with flour. 

Albert Beal, a foreman in the employ of the Gas Company, stated 
that on the evening of the 8th inst., in consequence of a message, he 
went to Islingwood Street, and after an examination had the road 
broken up, when he discovered that the escape of gas came from the 
service-pipe opposite No. 75. There was a breakage in the pipe about 
6 ft. 6 in. from the kerb. The gas-pipe was 22 inches below the 
surface where the breakage was ; and it was bridged over a cavity, 
caused possibly by the drainage. It looked like a recent breakage ; 
and the pipe appeared otherwise as good as when it was put in. 

Mr. A. Stanley Cooke, Chief Inspector of the Gas Company, said the 
wrought-iron pipe was absolutely as good as new, and was as strong as 
any pipe putin. The fracture was quite recent. He should say the 
pipe had been in the ground six or eight years at the outside. A depth 
of 22 inches for laying these pipes was ample. The motor-lorry was a 
later institution than the laying of pipes. 

Mr. Joseph Cash, Engineer and General Manager of the Gas Com- 
pany, said the supply was a mixture of coal gas and carburetted water 
gas. The proportions varied ; but the average was about 30 per cent. 
of water gas. The Departmental Committee who inquired into the 
matter some years ago had recommended that the carbon monoxide 
present in gas should not exceed 20 percent. Their gas was tested 
daily ; and on the day of the accident there was 13°8 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide present. Dr. Haldane said that if an undertaking kept the 
percentage down to 12 per cent., they were doing their duty fully ; and 
his Company endeavoured to keep the carbon monoxide as near to this 
figure as possible. They had never found more than 20 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide in the gas. The smell emitted by the mixed gas was 
more easily detected. It was unfortunate a complaint was not laid 
with the Company as soon as the escape was noticed. He thought the 
gas found its way under the doorstep, and collected between the boards 
of the ground floor and the ceiling of the basement. 

Summing up, the Coroner said it struck him as being a remarkable 
thing that, having to work its way through the ground, did not have 
a purifying effect on the gas, and that the gas collected in such volume 
and had such an effect. He could not help thinking the gas must have 
been very noxious. There did not appear to be any inherent defect in 
the pipe. The suggestion that the abnormal pressure might have 
snapped the pipe was a reasonable one ; but it was not necessary for 
the Jury to fix the cause. From Mr. Cash’s evidence, and the state- 
ments made to him by other persons, he had no hesitation in coming 
to the conclusion that water gas was very dangerous to persons inhaling 
it; and he certainly thought it was time the percentage of water gas 
should be defined by Act of Parliament. It was very satisfactory to 
find that the Corporation were alive to the danger, and that they had 
tried to get a limiting clause inserted in the Brighton Gas Company’s 
Act. Unfortnnatelv, they were unsuccessful. The responsibility was 
with Parliament, and not with the Corporation, who had done all they 
could to safeguard the public. He suggested that the Jury might add 
a rider on the subject. 

The Jury returned a verdict to the effect that deceased met his death 
by the breaking of a pipe belonging to the Gas Company, caused by a 
heavy lorry running over the surface of the road, and probably accele- 
rated by a cavity in the ground. They added a rider to the effect that 
there should be a smaller percentage of water gas used. The Coroner: 
You really find that death was due to misadventure, caused by coal gas 
poisoning? The foreman: Yes. Further answering the Coroner, the 
foreman said they agreed with the remarks about the water gas. 





MUNICIPAL WORKERS AND THEIR DEMANDS. 


Strikes in Lancashire Towns. 

Pursuing their policy of demanding a minimum wage and improved 
conditions of labour, the Lancashire branches of the Municipal 
Workers’ Union are endeavouring to force the hands of corporation 
committees having charge of departments employing labour. In two 
cases during last week, the men got out of hand and struck work ; 
and similar action is threatened in other places in the county unless 
the men’s demands receive immediate attention. 


At Salford, about 1ooo of the Corporation employees left work on 
the Sunday night —these including a small number of gas workers and 
a few of the lamplighters. Some slight inconvenience was caused on 
the Monday night in regard to the lighting of the streets; and those 
lamplighters who had remained loyal were hurried from point to point 
in cabs. At a mass meeting of the men on that day, it was stated 
that the weak spot in the men’s organization was that only 25 per cent. 
of the gas workers belonged to the Union. In the evening there was 
an attempt on the part of the pickets to prevent the gas workers going on 
duty ; but on receipt of a report to theeffect that the Mayor and members 
of the Council serving on the employing Committees would receive a 
deputation from the men in the morning, this “‘ peaceful picketing ” busi- 
ness was dropped. Next day, a provisional settlement was arrived at. 
An undertaking was given by the Mayor that the several Committees 
would meet at once to give consideration to the men’s demands and 
grievances; and all the strikers returned to work in the afternoon. 
Since then the different Committees have met; and their recommen- 
dations will be considered at a special meeting of the Town Council 
to-morrow (Wednesday). There have been frequent interviews between 
the Committees and the men’s representatives ; and it is said that the 
recommendations include the recognition of the minimum wage and 
an advance in wages to certain grades, together with better pay for 
Sunday labour and overtime. In the Gas Department, the men de- 
manded that yardmen should have a minimum wage of 27s. a week ; 
shiftmen receiving 5s. 3d. per shift should be paid 6s. ; and those in 
receipt of 4s. 3d., should have 5s. 3d. 

On Saturday, the men employed at the Stockport Corporation Gas- 
Works refused to return to duty after the noon meal interval ; and this 
action was taken in spite of the fact that the Gas Committee had 
arranged to meet a deputation representing the men on Monday for the 
purpose of considering the alleged grievances. In justification of their 
precipitate action on Saturday, the gas workers alleged that the man- 
agement had introduced extra men into the works while negotiations 
were pending as to the demands made by the old hands. But this was 
denied. As the stokers were included in the strikers’ ranks, the manu- 
facture of gas was stopped ; and in the evening, as the lamp-lighters 
refused to turn out, a great deal of inconvenience was caused to week- 
end shoppers—Saturday being usually a very busy market day, large 
crowds of people coming in from the out-districts to make purchases. 
The ordinary domestic service was not interfered with. The demands 
made by the gas-workers are as follows: An advance of 1d. an hour 
for gas employees, except tradesmen, meter inspectors, and stokers ; 
seven days’ holiday per annum with pay; 3d. per day advance to 
stokers, and new working conditions; 2s. per week increase upon the 
maximum for meter inspectors; and seven days’ holiday a year to 
lamplighters, with full pay. It isalsodemanded that gas-fitters, when 
engaged on plumbing work, be paid at the standard rate for plumbers ; 
and that foremen’s wages be paid when doing duty as a foreman. 
Wiring at midnight (Monday) a correspondent says: A settlement was 
reached at eleven o'clock last night, after conferences extending over 
four hours, The minimum wage demanded by the men was granted. 

A strike is also threatened at the Nelson Corporation Gas-Works. 
Some time ago, certain grades of men made an application for an 
increase in wages; and the matter was referred to a Sub-Committee. 
Apparently, impatient at the delay, the men held a meeting on Friday 
night in the yard at the Leeds Road works ; and decided to leave work 
immediately, unless their demands received attention at once. Several 
members of the Gas Committee interviewed the men; and finally an 
arrangement was come to. Certain concessions were promised the 
men ; and the wages question was left to be dealt with by the ordinary 
meeting of the Gas Committee last night. 


LABOUR UNREST AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Press Testimony to the Value of Co-Partnership. 


Last Wednesday, the ‘“ Westminster Gazette” contained a long 
article on “ Co-Partnership in Industry,” in which considerable pro- 
minence was given to the adoption of the system by gas companies. 
Though there was little that was new in the article so far as readers of 
the “ JourNAL ” are concerned, the portions bearing testimony to the 
extent to which co-partnership exists in the gas industry may be 
extracted. They are as follows. 


Prominence has been given in Parliament, during the debates on the 
address, to the possibilities of co-partnership as, at all events, a power- 
ful mitigant of labour unrest. Present conditions invite an examina- 
tion of the progress made by a movement which, itself devoid of party 
politics, has gained the adhesion of men of all schools of political 
thought, except that of State Socialism. While the application of the 
system to the industries of this country has, with one notable excep- 
tion, been of slow, if sure, growth, the record achieved is not without 
suggestiveness. The outstanding feature is the remarkable extent to 
which co-partnership has been adopted by British Gas Companies. 
Successful business concerns whose capital represents £50,000,000— 
which is considerably more than half the total paid-up capital em- 
ployed by all the companies engaged in this branch of industry—have 
applied the principle with satisfaction to their shareholders and their 
employees. The latest complete figures relate to 1910, and they illus- 
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trate how, while capital has earned a good dividend, the workmen have 
simultaneously acquired considerable holdings in the companies by 
reason of their share of the improved results arising from the economy 
of production which co-partnership promotes, and the elimination of 
the waste of wealth involved in industrial conflicts. [The writer gives 
the figures relating to 29 companies.] Rather over a year ago these 
companies had 19,800 employees whose share of the profits for the pre- 
ceding twelve months amounted to £88,868. The bonus represented 
8} per cent. on wages in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the dividend varying in the different cases, but perhaps 
averaging 5 per cent. Not less striking than the huge total earned 
altogether in bonuses by the employees is the fact that over five-sixths 
of it, or nearly £600,000, represented capital invested in the com- 
panies in their names. This proportion is instructive as indicating 
the eagerness of most of the employees to become owners of stock. 
The table given does not completely reflect the extent to which the 
gas world has followed the co-partnership lead given by the late Sir 
George Livesey. Last year the Merthyr Tydvil Gas Company, with a 
capital of £56,841, Plymouth with £385,000, Harrow with £191,618, 
Bridgwater with £51,313, and finally Liverpool with nearly {2,000,000 
capital, adopted the system; so that the total capital of the 34 com- 
panies who have applied the principle is fully £50,000,000. Nor does 
the fact that half-a-million pounds has been shared by the employees 
of the South Metropolitan Company, and that they held over £400,000 
worth of stock in 1g1o (last year the bonus was £42,000) reveal all that 
his work accomplished for the capital and labour associated with the 
undertaking. He brought lasting peace and goodwill to a huge busi- 
ness, and showed the way to this desired end in others. Year after 
year he was able to claim that, owing to the economical production 
resulting from the spirit of co-operation, his Company were able to pay 
their employees a higher wage than that received by any other gas 
workers in the country, to pay a higher dividend to the shareholders 
than was received from any other Metropolitan Company, and, further, 
to sell gas more cheaply. Not only Sir George Livesey, but other 
great employers with co-partnership schemes at work, have proved 
that the system pays well. There is nothing of philanthropy in it; it 
is good, sound business. It may be urged that, owing to the monopoly 
which gas companies enjoy in their respective districts, they stand in 
an exceptionally favourable position for applying the co-partnership 
organization. Economy of production resulting from the spirit of 
unity and contentment is, however, certainly no less beneficial to un- 
dertakings engaged in fierce commercial competition ; and, while co- 
partnership may not be applicable to every business, concrete examples 
of its employment under such conditions are not lacking. [The writer 
gives some well-known examples.] Whatever colliery proprietors and 
miners may, in their present mood, think of co-partnership in their 
industry, there is no doubt that some who have had experience of the 
system believe it could be applied to the getting of coal. 
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DAMAGE TO ELECTRIC LIGHT MAINS AT HASTINGS. 





A Needless Display of Fussiness. 


At a recent Meeting of the Hastings Town Council, the Electricity 
and Public Lighting Committee reported that they had received a 


report from the Electrical Engineer that some of the Gas Company’s 
workmen, while opening-up the road to lay a high-pressure main, drove 
the wedges through six of the Council's pipes containing cables, thereby 
extinguishing all the lights in the central district ; those who required 
light for the whole day being inconvenienced for about an hour. It 
was also reported that the Town Clerk had communicated with the 
Engineer and General Manager of the Gas Company (Mr. Charles E. 
Botley), and had received from him a reply in which he said the cir- 
cumstances were much to be regretted. Seeing, however, that the 
Company must pay the reasonable cost of making good the damage as 
well as having unwittingly caused inconvenience, perhaps the less said 
about the matter the better. The Committee went on to say they 
deemed it right to report the occurrence to the Council, “especially as 
on two previous occasions—viz., in December, 1909, and in May, 
Igt0—the Committee had to complain to the Company of somewhat 
similar damage.” 

Mr. F. W. Morgan moved that the report be received and sent to the 
Manager of the Gas Company, with a request that he would instruct 
the Company’s employees as to the exact position of the mains when 
Opening roads. Dr. Gray (the Chairman of the Company) described 
the matter as unnecessary and uncalled-for fuss from beginning to 
end, and said it would never have been indulged in had it not been 
for the enmity that was felt for the Gas Company by some individuals. 
It came with very bad grace from the Corporation, whose officials had 
on innumerable occasions accidentally tapped the gas-mains ; but they 
had never brought it up to the Corporation to censure themselves for 
what they had done. He had no objection to a copy of the report 
going to the Manager; but he thought it was childish. The mishap 
occurred in daylight, when people would not want much electricity or 
gas. If anybody suffered for it, it was the Gas Company themselves ; 
but from the report it would seem that the Company had done it on 
purpose. Unfortunately, the accident occurred when the foreman was 
away. But the Corporation’s own foreman was there; and why did he 
not caution the men when he saw they were doing something dan- 
gerous? Other speakers characterized the action of the Committee as 
childish, and expressed the opinion that they should have settled the 
matter themselves as businessmen, Eventually the report was adopted 
by a majority of one. 


— 
—_— 


. Additional Capital for the Southend Water Company.—At the 
lart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards offered for sale, by order of the Directors, £2837 of 4 per 
cent. perpetual debenture stock of the Southend Water-Works 


Company. It was placed at prices ranging f t 
ype os Bi p p ging from par to f1o1 5s. per 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

The appointment to the managership of the Airdrie Gas-Works will be 
made by the Town Council on the 29th inst. There have been 36 ap- 
plications for the vacancy, and five names are on the short leet. 

In the course of his annual report, which was issued on Thursday, 
Mr. George A. D. Mackay, the Inspector of Cleaning and Lighting for 
the City of Edinburgh, makes some interesting statements as to the 
lighting of the city. He remarks that Edinburgh has reached a stage 
of effective lighting which commands the approbation of the citizens 
and elicits commendation from visitors and other municipalities. At 
present, there is in operation a system of “half lighting,” with the 
result that from May 1 to Aug. 31 only a little more than half the lamps 
are lighted. Mr. Mackay says in this connection that the partial dark- 
ness of the streets causes considerable inconvenience, and is anything 
but conducive to the safety of life and property. The number of lamps 
under the control of the department was 11,640—comprising 10,357 
incandescent gas-lamps, and 1283 electric lamps. The burners of the 
incandescent gas-lamps are regulated to consume 2$ cubic feet of gas 
per hour ; and they give every satisfaction—the lighting being equal to 
174 candles. It is remarked that Edinburgh has as yet done little in 
the matter of the automatic lighting and extinguishing of incandescent 
gas-lamps, having got no farther than the experimental stage. Tests 
were, however, still being conducted. Mr. Mackay says he yet requires 
114 lamps for the unlighted areas on the outskirts of the city. For the 
lighting of common stairs, 14,336 incandescent gas-jets are used, and 
there are 1102 electric lights. In all, there are 6040 stairs lighted by 
incandescent jets. The cost of street gas lighting is £18,521, and for 
stair lighting £13,966, out of a total expenditure of £44,329. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners have stocks of coal 
in hand sufficient, it is understood, to take them to the summer 
months ; and similar reports come from the more important of the 
Scottish gas-works. 

At the recent meeting of the Arbroath Town Council, the report of 
the Gas-Works Committee from May 15 to Dec. 31 was under con- 
sideration. Over the corresponding period of the previous year, it was 
shown that there had been an increase of 5,222,900 cubic feet, and that 
the gas made per ton of coal for the same period amounted to 10,348 
cubic feet—an increase of 594 cubic feet compared with the previous 
year. The Committee agreed to instruct the Gas Manager to consider 
and report what would be the cost of introducing mechanical stoking 
in the gas-works and to ascertain the saving which would thereby be 
effected as compared with the present system. 

Govan is developing strong opposition to the Glasgow amalgamation 
scheme ; and in the course of a statement of reasons why the autonomy 
of the burgh should be preserved, it is mentioned that it already pays 
Glasgow handsomely for its gas and water. It is also pointed out that 
Govan could make its own gas for less than it pays Glasgow. 

At the annual meeting of the Inverkeithing Gaslight Company, 
Limited, whose report was published last week, a dividend of 64 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, was declared, and {100 trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund. It was mentioned last week that the 
Company had decided, owing to the considerable increase in the quan- 
tity of gas required by the burgh, to carry out extensions of the storage 
and purifying plant. It appears that the gasholder which was put up 
less than two years ago has to receive an outer lift, so as to double its 
capacity. When this gasholder was designed, it was prepared for 
telescoping by the fitting of acupto the inner lift ; and the tank was made 
sufficiently large to take the outer lift. Holes were also left in the H- 
steel standards for fitting the jointing plates for the extra length of 
standard required. The Company are also about to complete the 
corrugated iron housing for the purifiers and revivifying shed, and 
carry out certain repairs and renewals of the settings in the retort- 
house. 

The Directors of the Lerwick Gas Company—the most northerly 
Gas Company in the British Isles—have recently completed improve- 
ments on the works in the form of an exhauster with steam-engine and 
boiler, and also provided a tower scrubber. These are all additions to 
the extensions carried out some years ago, when the retort-house roof 
was raised, and a stage-floor for the house arranged, owing to the 
presence of rock at the surface of the ground, which prevented the for- 
mation of a pit for furnaces on the regenerative system. Lerwick has 
recently become a very large centre for the fishing industry, and the 
sale of gas has greatly increased during the last few years. 

A case of suicide by gas is reported from Dundee. The victim is 
Ann Malcolm, aged 54, who for the last 20 years had acted as house- 
keeper for her brother-in-law, who lives in the Hawkhill district. On 
reaching home shortly after six o'clock on Thursday, he found Malcolm 
sitting in the kitchen with a blanket thrown over her head. There was 
a strong smell of gas; and when the blanket was removed, it was seen 
that the woman, who was dead, had in her mouth one end of a rubber 
tube, which was affixed to a gas-pipe. 

The Perth Town Council have agreed to call in the assistance of an 
expert to report on the water supply of the city. 

It has beem intimated to the Dunfermline District Committee, on 
behalf of the Admiralty, that before the end of the summer they will 
require their full supply of water from the Glenquey works. The 
Admiralty’s proportion is one-third of the supply, or 444,444 gallons 
daily; and it is understood that, owing to the rapid completion of 
Rosyth Dockyard and further developments that are in contemplation, 
an augmented supply will have to be obtained. 


Under a winding-up order made on the 5th of December last, 
accounts have been filed in the matter of the Gas Economizing and 
Improved Light Syndicate, Limited. They show liabilities estimated 
to rank at £2958, and assets estimated to realize £14,243, after allow- 
ing for the claims of the debenture-holders. As regards creditors, 
therefore, there is an apparent surplus of £11,285; while with regard 
to contributories there is a deficiency of £1377. The failure of the 
Company is attributed by the Managing-Director to want of working 
capital. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. Lavenroot, Feb. 24. 

The requirements for February delivery having apparently been 
filled, there has been a dull tone in the market all through the week, 
and in order to effect sales, it has been necessary to make some con- 
cession in the price of prompt parcels. The uncertainty in the coal 
trade has, however, had a saving influence in the situation, and the 
decline has only been ts. 3d. to 2s. €d. per ton; the closing values 
being £14 6s. 3d. to {14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, {14 7s. 6d. to 
£14 8s. gd. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 tos. to £14 11s. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. Leith. The forward position continues to attract little 
attention, although it is reported that business has been done for 
March and April shipment at a small premium on prompt prices. 
Further ahead, producers are still quoting £14 5s. per ton f.o.b. good 
ports, but no transactions have been recorded. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


There is a better feeling in this market, and holders on spot have 
raised their quotations to tos. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary, and ros. 74d. 
for refined quality. 


Lonpon, Feb. 26. 
Tar Products. 


The markets for tar products keep firm, though business is rather 
quiet. The present labour troubles evidently make buyers and sellers 
rather nervous. Pitch is in fair demand; and the price remains firm. 
Benzols are quiet ; and sales are reported for delivery now to June at 
g4d. to rod. per gallon f.o.b. East and Northern ports. Solvent 
naphthas and heavy naphthas are very firm ; and the inquiry is good 
for both prompt and forward delivery. Creosote is also strong; and 
there is a fair amount of inquiry in the market for this article. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 24s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 46s. to 47s.; east coast, 45s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. ; 
west coast, Clyde 45s. to 45s. 6d., Manchester 44s. 6d. to 45s., 
Liverpool 45s. to 46s. Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, 1o4d. 
to 11d.; North, tod.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, tod. ; North, 
93d. Toluol, naked, London, rod. to ro§d.; North, 9$d. to rod. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 44d. to 5d.; North, 3d. to 44d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, London, 114d. to ts. f.o.b.; North, rojd. to 
104d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 11d. to 1s. f.o.b.; 
North, rod. to ro}d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 2{d. to 34d. ; 
North, 24d. to 28d., salty ; 28d. to 23d., liquid. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
33d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and 
west coast, 2s. 10d. Naphthalene, £4 tos. to £10; salts, 4os. to 45s., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 2d. per unit, pack- 
ages included and delivered. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Although the market remains firm, there is no change in price. 
Actual Beckton is still quoted £14 2s. 6d. Outside London makes are 
£13 15s.; Hull, £14 7s. 6d. to £14 8s. gd.; Liverpool, £14 Ios. ; 
Leith, £14 10s. ; Middlesbrough, £14 8s. 9d. to £14 Ios. 





— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The production of coals has been heavy in the last few days in the 
North ; but the bulk of the output has been taken up by contracts. 
The small remnant beyond has been in strong request, and that at very 
high prices for all kinds of fuel. In thesteam coal trade, best Northum- 
brians have been quoted generally at about 15s. per ton f.o.b., and up 
to 16s. 6d. per ton. Second-class steams are about 13s. 6d. per ton, 
and steam smalls from ros. to 12s.; but prices vary very rapidly now. 
In the gas coal trade, there is a keen demand for all classes. Prices 
that are named are 15s. to 15s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. for best Durhams, 
14s. 6d. for seconds, and, perhaps, 15s. 6d. for “ Wear” specials. In 
the last day or two, the quotations have been a little easier, as the 
negotiations were in progress; but the values generally are uncertain, 
and depend on the ability to get small lots of fuel away. Naturally, 
under such circumstances, there is very little doing for forward 
delivery, though the contracts have had a fair delivery under the 
circumstances—indeed, the shipments of coal generally have been 
heavy for the last ten days or so. Coke is firmer. Gas coke has 
risen in price in some cases. The quotation that has been generally 
made for good qualities has been 16s. 6d. to 17s. per ton f.o.b. on the 
Tyne, though much is delivered on contract at lower prices. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The coal trade throughout Scotland is ina state of excitement, and 
everyone connected with it is gravely apprehensive as to the possi- 
bility of a strike. All kinds of fuel are in demand ; but in the West of 
Scotland only a small amount is on sale, the bulk of the supply being 
placed against contract. In cases of special urgency, exceptional prices 
are being obtained ; and generally otherwise, prices are about the same 
as those ruling last week. Throughout Fife and the Lothians, the 
production to the end of the month is fully disposed of, and merchants 
have made all the purchases they can hope to make. 


— 
~~ 





It has been decided to light the Swandean Hospital at Worthing 
by gas, at a cost of £144 for the installation, with an annual charge of 
£30. It had been ascertained that the installation of electricity would 
cost £350, with an annual charge of £70 16s. 8d. for maintaining the 
plant. 








ROTARY WASHER SCRUBBER, 
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Water Supply to Separate Tenements. 


At the Westminster County Court, on Wednesday last, before his 
Honour Judge Woodfall, the Metropolitan Water Board claimed 
{11 15s. 3d. water-rate from Messrs. Evans, Wadham, and Co., 
solicitors, Gray’s Inn Square. Mr. Goodland appeared for the Board. 
The claim was based on section 8 of the Board’s Charges Act. The 
defendants have offices on two floors, and use the Board’s water on 
both, although the only supply is a draw-tap on one floor. The Board 
claimed the rate based upon the rateable value for both floors. Mr. 
Norman Barraclough, of the defendants’ firm, urged that there was no 
supply to the floor sued for, and that he was entitled to draw a glass of 
water on the floor where the tap was, and take it to another part of 
the premises to drink, without being liable to pay water-rate for the 
place where he drank it as well as for the part of the premises where 
the tap was. In a second case, Messrs. Russell, Woollven, and Co., 
of Clifton Street, E.C., were sued for £5 8s. Mr. F. T. Villiers 
Bayly, Counsel for the defendants, raised a similar question as to the 
premises being separate tenements. His Honour said he had not to 


consider whether or not there was any hardship; and he must find for 
the Board in both cases, with costs. 


-_ 
—_— 





Water Supply of a Workhouse.—Some feeling has been caused in 
the Redruth district by the action of the Camborne Water Company 
with reference to the supply of water to the Redruth Workhouse. The 
building is situated within the Company’s area; but some time ago, 
when the Company were short of water, the mains of the Redruth Dis- 
trict Council, which pass near, were connected, and a supply was fur- 
nished from them. Recently the Company, through their Solicitors, 
gave the Council notice that they were in a position to supply the 
Workhouse; and they asked the Council to discontinue the service. 
Mr. Trestrael remarked that the Council had undertaken the supply of 
the Workhouse out of sympathy for the Company ; but it was now put 
as if the Council had infringed the Company’s rights. The matter was 
also referred to at the meeting of the Redruth Board of Guardians last 
week, when a letter was read from the Secretary to the Company stat- 
ing that they intended to disconnect the Council’s supply, and recon- 
nect their own mains. Mr. Lanyon thought the Company were not 
acting quite satisfactorily in the matter, seeing that the Council had 
put themselves to inconvenience to oblige them. The Chairman (Mr. 
J. H. Bain) was sorry the letter did not give them more notice. As 
it was, the connection with the Camborne mains had been made. 
Mr. Paul remarked that at present the Company had plenty of water and 
were able to give all their customers a full supply; but they had no 
guarantee that this would be the case in the summer. It was decided 
that the Company should be asked to furnish a guarantee for the main- 
tenance of a proper supply of water, and that failing this the Board of 
Trade be asked to hold an inquiry into the matter. 











Sale of Shares.—A number of shares in the Crediton Gas Com- 
pany were sold by auction by Messrs. Thomas Martin Ball and Co. at 
Exeter last Thursday. They consisted of 80 £10 additional 7 per cent. 
shares and 65 preference shares (5 percent.). The greater part of each 
lot was sold; the prices ranging from {10 to fro 5s. per share. The 
annual report of the Company for the year ended Dec. 31 last shows 
that 5 per cent. was paid on the preference shares, 74 per cent. on the 


original ordinary shares, and 5} per cent. on the additional ordinary 
shares. 


Gas and Water Bills and Orders for 1912.—The usual report by the 
Board of Trade on the Bills and Provisional Orders for the present 
session was issued last Friday. There are 46 Gas and Water Bills (in- 
cluding three shown among Tramway Bills) ; 21 relating to the supply 
of gas, 5 to the supply of gas and water, and 20 to the supply of water 
only. The total capital proposed to be raised by these Bills amounts 
to £6,130,556. There are 11 Provisional Orders relating to the supply 
of gas, and 5 to the supply of water ; the capital proposed to be raised 
being £252,797 for the former and £212,166 for the latter purpose. 


Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this 
Company was held on Friday—the Rev. G. E. Aspinall (Chairman) 
presiding. With the balance brought forward, the profits for the past 
twelve months amounted to £10,434. An interim dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. was paid for the June half year on the converted ordinary 
and new ordinary stock ; and this with other payments brought up the 
total expended to £4227, which left a balance of £6207 available for 
distribution, The dividend paid for the year was at the rate of 7} per 
cent. “The price of gas has been reduced 2d. per 1000 cubic feet to 
ordinary, and 24d. per 1000 cubic feet to prepayment, consumers. 


Cable-Box Explosions in Kensington.—In the afternoon of Friday, 
the 16th inst., at half-past four, an explosion, presumably due, accord- 
ing to “Electrical Engineering,” to an accumulation of gas in the 
conduits being ignited by a short circuit, occurred in Kensington 
Court Place, W.; blowing off the lid of a junction box, sending the 
flames high into the air, and causing an interruption of the supply of 
current. By means of interconnecting fuses, the faulty section was 
cut out, and all was going smoothly on the negative side until about 
6.15 p.m , when a much worse gas explosion occurred, also in Ken- 
sington Court Place, affecting many boxes. The Gaslight and Coke 
Company could not locate the leak; but after the lapse of three- 
quarters of an hour the gas was turned off, and the fire subsided with 
the assistance of a quantity of sand thrown into the boxes. Owing to 
the latter explosion, a small number of consumers in Kensington 
Court had to remain disconnected until the following Sunday morning. 
Our electrical contemporary says it is not yet known whether the 
fire originated by a sudden fault developing in one of the “ dialite ” 
cables, causing it to arc to its iron pipe, and to ignite the gas accumu- 
lated in the conduit, or whether in some way the neighbouring gas- 
pipe was damaged by the arc. Inany case, it was found that the pipe 
containing the cable had two large holes burnt in it. 
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Gas-Fire 
Evolution. 


On the left-hand side of this page is an illustration of the first nursery pattern fire put upon 
The demand for this fire was enormous, and, in spite of a long list of imitations and adaptations, 


On the other side of the page is shown the very latest pattern nursery fire--one of our “D. S. O.” 
series. The difference between the two designs is interesting. 


The one represents the pioneer successful combination of a gas-fire with an independent boiling 
ring. The other is one of a successful pioneer series of cheap modern gas-fires, of effective and 
artistic designs, with plain surfaces. The success of this series is best shown by the number of 
fires of similar design which have been introduced this season. 
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Leighton Buzzard Gas Company. 


At the recent meeting of this Company, the Directors reported that 
the working in the past year had resulted in a balance of £2032 on the 
revenue account, and that there was available for distribution a sum 
of £2967. Out of this sum, the Directors recommended the payment 
of dividends at the rates of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum respectively 
on the original and new ordinary stocks, also a bonus of 30s. per cent. 
on the former and 21s. per cent. on the latter stock, less income-tax, 
amounting to £2012, and leaving a balance of £955 to be carried for- 
ward. The Chairman (Mr. R. Richmond), in moving the adoption of 
the report, remarked that, considering that the average price of gas 
during the past year was 2d. per 1000 cubic feet less than in the year 
Iglo—3S. against 3s. 2d.—the proprietors had reason to feel satisfied. 
A reduction of 1d. in the price meant a loss of about £220, or £440 on 
the total reduction ; but there had been an increased consumption of 
gas equal to 4 per cent. on the output. The works had been kept up 
in a very efficient manner; and although Mr. Ruggles (the Secretary 
and Manager) was not able to be on the works, he was as keen as ever 
to know all that went on. One thing they prided themselves upon at 
Leighton Buzzard was that the works were well maintained ; and the 
cost of production was economical. Another thing to mention was the 
price of coal. The Directors were very successful in buying 600 tons 
a few days before the prices went up. Most of it had now been deli- 
vered ; and they had nine or ten weeks’ supply at the works. A diffi- 
culty they would shortly have to face was the Insurance Act. How it 
would affect their workmen he did not know. The Company had a 
very good superannuation fund, in which they had accumulated some 
£1200 for the benefit of the workmen. Whether the Insurance Act 
would be any better for them, he would not like to say. He had his 
doubts. The report was adopted; and the meeting concluded with 
votes of thanks to the Secretary and Manager and the staff—a special 
vote of sympathy with Mr. Ruggles, and wishing him speedy restora- 
tion to good health, being passed. 


_—— 





Uxbridge Gas Company.—It was stated in the report adopted at 
the meeting of the Uxbridge Gas Company that the accounts for the 
year to Dec. 31 showed a net profit of £8472, which, added to the 
balance of £377 brought forward, gave a total of £8849. The Direc- 
tors recommended the payment of a dividend, less income-tax, at the 
rate of 64 per cent. on the consolidated stock—leaving a sum of £384 
to be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. H. E. Jones) said the 
report was satisfactory in every way. The Provisional Order for the 
acquisition of the Amersham Gas Company had cost them a lot of 
money ; and they had considerably extended their mains and put up a 
new holder. The business, however, was increasing at a higher rate 
than the capital outlay. In the new district there was a wide field for 
development ; and the Company had a great future before them. He 
paid a tribute to the excellent services rendered by the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. Charles Hulme)’and the;Secretary (Mr. G. J. Bristow). 








Wakefield Gaslight Company. 


The 130th ordinary half-yearly meeting of this Company was held on 
Monday last week—Mr. W. A. Statter, J.P., the Chairman, presiding. 
In moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the half year 
ended the 31st of December (the former containing a recommendation 
by the Directors that dividends of £5 15s., £4 10s., and £4 5s. per cent. 
per annum should be declared on the three classes of shares), he con- 
gratulated the shareholders on the satisfactory nature of the Company's 
trading during this period. They had had an increase in the make of 
gas of 3°59 per cent. ; and for the first time in the history of the under- 
taking the production had exceeded 300 millions per annum—being 
305,154,000 cubic feet during the year 1911. The make per ton of 
coal in the past six months was also the highest they had had—viz., 
11,519 cubic feet. This was very satisfactory, considering that they 
were still testing under the old “ London” argand burner. As the 
accounts were so satisfactory, the Directors had decided to give their 
customers some benefit ; and as the consumers of gas through prepay- 
ment meters, where the fittings were provided by the Company, paid 
the most for their gas, they had decided to reduce the price charged to 
them by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet as and from the 1st prox. Alluding to 
the Bill the Company are now promoting, the Chairman said he wished 
to correct a misapprehension under which the Corporation of Wake- 
field were labouring, according to the newspaper reports of the last 
meeting of the Council—viz., that the conversion of the shares of the 
Company into stock would benefit the shareholders at the expense of 
the gas consumers. The method of consolidation embodied in the 
Bill would not alter in the slightest degree the dividend to which the 
shareholders would be entitled, or the capital value of their holding ; 
both would remain precisely as they were now. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors for their conduct 
of the Company’s business. In acknowledging it, the Chairman 
moved the customary vote of thanks to the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. H. Townsend) and the Secretary (Mr. R. B. Wilson) and their 
respective staffs. 





Wisbech Lighting Company.—The report for the six months to 
Dec. 31, which was adopted at the half-yearly meeting of the Wisbech 
Lighting Company, stated that the sum of £8724 was available for 
dividend and other purposes; and the Directors recommended a divi- 
dend of 3s. gd. per certificate, free of income-tax, on account of the 
period under review, and a further ts. 6d. per certificate for undivided 
profits of past years, to which the stockholders were entitled. They 
also recommended that £500 should be placed to reserve, that £1500 
should be allocated to the renewal or insurance account, and that the 
balance of £5411 should be carried forward. The Chairman (Mr. J. 
Cockett, J.P.) pointed out that they had spent some £2000 on a new 
holder, and also a good sum on the purifying arrangements. The 
Directors, the Manager (Mr. J. G. Hawkins), and the staff were thanked 
for their services ; the mover remarking that a great deal of the success 
attained was due to Mr. Hawkins's initiative. 
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Local Rates and Municipal Trading. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Birmingham and _ District 
Branch of the Ironmongers’ Federation, Councillor Harper remarked 
that two matters were affecting ironmongers and all retailers. One 
was the growth of municipal expenditure and the rapid increase of 
local rates, the other the question of municipal trading. In regard to 
the increase of local rates, he thought people hardly realized the rapid 
way in which municipal expenditure was proceeding. A great deal of 
this expenditure was not caused by the local authorities, but by State 
departments. He believed that, so far as Birmingham was concerned, 
almost the whole of the increase in the rates in recent years was caused 
by matters over which the city councillors had no control. The Im- 
perial authority, he contended, should not be in a position to impose 
burdens on local authorities without making some adequate contribu- 
tion. He also pointed out that the increase of salaries of officials was 
further increasing the rates ; and the Council’s contribution of 3d. per 
week for each employee under the National Insurance Act would also 
be a burden on the ratepayers. - Sooner or later there must be a redis- 
tribution of the burden of local taxation. In regard to municipal trad- 
ing, he said that some time ago it was proposed to bring this question 
before the City Council ; but just at that time the Gas-Fitters’ Associa- 
tion held a dinner, and rejoiced over the fact that they had come to 
terms with the Corporation Gas Department. He gathered, however, 
that the gas-fitters were to be deprived of one of the most lucrative 
parts of their business in the sale of lamps, stoves, and similar articles ; 
and all they were to have in return was the fixing of a few penny-in-the- 
slot meters, and pettifogging jobs of this sort. It was the duty of 
associations like that of the ironmongers to watch these matters, and 
protest against any extension of municipal trading. 





Ilfracombe Gas Company.—Mr. W. C. Rafarel presided at the 
annual meeting of this Company yesterday week. The Directors re- 
ported that, after placing £225 to the reserve fund account, and 
retaining a further £30 for bad debts and discounts, there was an avail- 
able balance of £3752, from which they recommended the payment of 
the statutory dividends of 5 per cent. on the preference and consoli- 
dated stocks. The business of the Company continues to increase ; 
and the Directors therefore determined to make a reduction in the 
price of gas to all consumers, and to fix cookers and gas-fires free of 
charge. The new gasholder constructed during the year is now in use, 
and is giving satisfaction. The Chairman said the reduction decided 
upon was 1d. per 1000 cubic feet all round, in addition to large dis- 
counts for prompt payment. From every point of view, the under- 
taking was in a satisfactory condition ; and the only cause for anxiety 
was the present condition of the labour market. The report was 
adopted, and the dividends recommended were declared. Thanks 
were accorded to the Manager (Mr. J. Armstrong) and the staff for their 
service, as well as to the Chairman and Directors. 
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Sunderland and South Shields Water Company. 


Addressing the shareholders at the annual meeting of the Company, 
the Chairman (Mr. R. H. Gayner, J.P.) said the capital account now 
amounted to £1,068,052. They were entitled to a higher rate of divi- 
dend than they had been able to earn ; but to a large extent they had 
expended capital in advance, and this was a reason why the dividend 
was not more. The revenue had increased by £5916, and the expendi- 
ture had decreased by £1585; sothat they were better off to the extent 
of £7501 on last year’s working. There was never a year in which 
the Directors had paid so much attention to the workmen, and the 
whole of the interests of the Company. A saving of £1322 had been 
effected on coals and cartage, which to a considerable extent was due 
to improved boilers. In view of the fact that the balance to carry for- 
ward had been falling off since 1908, the Directors either had to reduce 
the dividend or deduct income-tax ; and they decided that the latter 
course was the more suitable one. This year there was a balance of 
£27,408, which, when the dividend was deducted, left a sum of £3898. 
This placed them in abetter position than they had been in since 1908. 
The report was adopted ; and the following dividends were declared : 
Ordinary and preference stocks, 44 percent. ; additional capital stock 
(maximum dividend 7 per cent.), £3 3s. per cent. ; additional ordinary 
capital stock (maximum dividend 5 per cent.), 2} per cent.—making 
a dividend for the year of 9 per cent. on the ordinary and preference 
stocks, £6 6s. per cent. on the additional 7 per cent. capital stock, and 
44 per cent. on the additional ordinary 5 per cent. capital stock. 


~~ e- 


Cost of the St. Ives Water Scheme.—It was reported to the St. Ives 
(Cornwall) Town Council last week that, as the result of arbitration 
proceedings, £240 had been paid to Mr. A. Carkeek, the Contractor 
for the new water-works, together with £22 13s. 3d. a moiety of the 
cost of the award. Mr. J. Pearce, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said Mr. Carkeek claimed £1084 for extras, and the Council 
offered £300 in settlement. This was refused. 


Gas Supply in the Isle of Wight.—At the recent annual meeting 
of the Newport (I.W.) Gas Company, the Directors reported that there 
had been an increase of upwards of 33 million cubic feet of gas, or 
more than of 6} per cent., in the quantity of gas sold in 1911 compared 
with the preceding year. The price of gas was reduced on Jan. 1, 1911, 
to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. There was a balance of £9845 available 
for distribution ; and the Directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 53 per cent. on the ordinary stock. At the 
annual meeting of the Shanklin Gas Company, the accounts sub- 
mitted showed a balance on the profit and loss account (after payment 
of an interim dividend of £5 5s. on the consolidated stock for the half 
year ended June 30) of £2387, out of which the Directors recommended 
the declaration of a dividend (less income-tax) for the six months 
ended Dec. 31 at a similar rate. During the year the price of gas 
was reduced by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
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Redhill Gas Company. 


The Directors of this Company presented a satisfactory report at the 
annual meeting last Wednesday. They stated that the business 
continued to show steady expansion ; the consumption of gas having 
increased by about 3 per cent., and the mains still further extended in 
the outlying parishes. They recommended dividends of 10 and 5 per 
cent. on the share capital and “‘B ” stock respectively, less income-tax. 
It was added that the Directors had deemed it desirable to join witha 
number of other gas companies in the promotion of a Bill to enable 
them to adopt the “ Metropolitan ” No. 2 burner. The Chairman (Mr. 
G. R. Hunt), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
he thought the shareholders would agree that the Company had had a 
satisfactory year’s working. Referring to the expenditure on revenue 
account, he said the Manager (Mr. W. H. Bennett) had certified that 
the upkeep of the works, mains, and plant generally had received all 
necessary attention during the year. He (the Chairman) took the 
opportunity of saying that not a little of the credit for the improved 
results, both on the works and in the district, was due to the workmen, 
who, generally, were found to display considerable interest in the wel- 
fare and advancement of the undertaking. Before leaving financial 
matters, he might mention that the bad debts amounted to only /6; 
and seeing that about £32,000 passed through the office of the Secre- 
tary (Mr. H. Long) in the course of the year, he thought that this was 
something upon which they could congratulate themselves. There 
had been an increase in the returns from sales of gas, due principally 
to the extra demands from the outlying parishes and the additional 
number of prepayment meters fixed. The quantity of gas sold was 
more than 130 million cubic feet, and, as compared with the previous 
year’s figure, showed an increase of about 3 percent. The motion 
was carried. A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors, a similar compliment was paid to the officers and staff. 
Mr. Bennett acknowledged the vote, and spoke highly of the assistance 
given to him by his staff and the employees of the Company. Mr. 
Long also returned thanks, and said that he was supported by a very 
competent and conscientious staff. This concluded the ordinary busi- 
ness ; and the shareholders subsequently sanctioned the promotion of 
the Bill already referred to. 





According to the Cologne Correspondent of the “‘ Financial News,” 
there is a rumour in the city that the Mannesmann Tube Company at 
Diisseldorf are negotiating for an extension of their works and an in- 
crease of the capital. 


The employees in the fittings department of the Wolverhampton 
Gas Company held their annual dinner last Tuesday ; the chair being 
occupied by the Fittings Superintendent (Mr. Coombe), who was sup- 
ported by representatives from most of the departments. The usual 
toasts list were followed by a special one, proposed by the Chairman, 
“ Success to our Firm,” which was enthusiastically honoured. 





Electricity Supply in London. 

At the meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
General Purposes Committee reported that the Highways Committee 
had made representations to them as to the necessity of adopting a 
settled policy, if possible in conjunction with the local authorities and 
companies having powers of supply in London, in regard to the 
arrangements to be made under the authority conferred upon the 
Council by the Electric Supply Acts of 1908 and 1910. By these Acts 
the Council are constituted the purchasing authority in respect of the 
undertakings of the companies in London, and are moreover given a 
voice in regard to agreements entered into between the undertakers 
with regard to the supply of electric power to one another. The 
Highways Committee urged the appointment of a Special Committee to 
consider the question ; and the Finance Committee asked for the early 
nomination of such a Committee, as, pending the settlement by the 
Council of the policy they intend to pursue in regard to this matter, 
the Committee are placed in a position of considerable difficulty in 
advising the Council upon applications from Metropolitan Borough 
Councils for sanction to loans for electricity purposes. They con- 
sidered the appointment of the Committee suggested most desirable ; 
and they recommended the appointment of a Committee of twelve 
members, and submitted a reference which they thought would meet 
the case. The report was received and the recommendation agreed to. 


— 


Melbourne Metropolitan Gas Company.—In the report which was 
submitted to the meeting on the 27th ult., the Directors of the Metro- 
politan Gas Company of Melbourne stated that the net profits for the 
half year to Dec. 31 (including a balance of £5040 brought forward) 
amounted to £110,211. From this sum the Board had transferred 
£24,500 to the reserve fund, £5000 to the meter renewal fund, 
£20,000 to the works reconstruction account, and £3000 to the gas- 
stoves, &c., account. From the amount remaining, they recommended 
the payment of a dividend at the rate of 5s. per share, which would 
absorb £42,860, and leave a balance of £14,851 to be carried forward. 


Brighton and Hove General Gas Company.—At the half-yearly 
meeting of this Company last Friday, the Directors reported that, 
compared with the corresponding period of the year 1910, the sale of 
gas in the six months ended Dec. 31 last showed an increase of 
11,987,900 cubic feet, or 1°8 per cent. ; and the revenue from residual 
products was {1017 more. The total revenue was £125,581, and the 
expenditure £92,067; leaving a balance of £33,514. The amount 
available for distribution was £50,978; and the Directors recom- 
mended the declaration of dividends at the rates of 6, 4, 11, and 
8 per cent. per annum on the several classes of stock. This required 
£23,516, and left a balance of £27,462 to be carried forward. Refer- 
ence was made in the report to the fact that the Directors, in associa- 
tion with those of several other gas undertakings, are promoting a Bill 
in the present session to authorize the creation of a fund for the 
payment of pensions and allowances to employees of the Company. 
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Coventry’s Successful Gas Undertaking.—The growth of Coventry, 
to which attention is now being called, affords an opportunity of 
noting the progress of the Corporation gas undertaking, which was 
purchased in 1884 from the Coventry Gas Company. The financial 
success of the concern is shown by a comparison of working for the 
past ten years. Whereas the net profit in 1902 was £2130, in ror it 
reached £18,632; enabling, in the latter year, £4500 to be paid over to 
the general district fund in relief of the rates, and £14,000 to be 
applied to the cost of purifiers. Altogether, £21,500 has been paid out 
of profits towards the relief of the rates in the period mentioned ; 
while £29,000 has been paid off capital, and {6000 transferred to the 
reserve fund. The enormous increase in the number of houses in 
Coventry and the development of factories and businesses of all kinds 
are Causing a continuous increase in the demand for gas, especially 
supplies through prepayment meters; and it is expected that the 
results of the past year’s trading will be better than ever. 











APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3447.—STEWART, R., and Laporte, B., “ Generating acetylene.” 
Feb. 12. 
3512.—B tock, L., ‘“‘ Condensing ammonia.” 
3607.—Noab, J. H., “ Retorts.” Feb. 13. 
3623.—BickForD, W., “ Soluble extract of tar.” Feb. 13. 
3628.—Guasco, A., ‘‘ Indicating presence of gases.” Feb. 13. 
3629.—Tuttocu, H., “ Controlling the flow of liquids through pipes.” 
Feb. 13. 


Feb. 12. 


3645.—MeEtrER, H., “ Tube-scraper.” Feb. 13. 
3676.—Boy ce, T., “ Solderless joint.” Feb. 14. 
3741.—ARCHER, J., “‘ Removing spray from gases.” Feb. 14. 
3776.—Scuott and Gen., “‘ Gas lamp-glasses.” Feb. 15. 


3795.—DeEmpsTER, R., and Sons, Lrp., and 
“Charging vertical retorts.” Feb. 15. 

3810.—Lucas, H., and Eaarnton, W. H., “ Acetylene generators.” 
Feb. 15. 

3811.—ANDERSON. D., “ Gas-lamps,” Feb. 15. 

3836.—BurneEtt, C., “ Delivering or distributing coal,” 

3837-—BurneETT, C., ‘“ Extracting 
materials.” Feb. 15. 

3848.—RortuscuiLp, J., “ Cocks.” Feb. 15. 

3852.—Scorrt, J., ‘‘ Gas lighter and extinguisher.” Feb. 15. 

3862.—PeTeErs, G. D., and Co., Ltp., and Crair, L. J. Le, ‘* Cocks 
or valves.” Feb. 15. 

3952.—Sparks, V. L., “ Gas-controllers.” Feb. 16, 

4015.—Mourray, D., “ Counting-mechanism.” Feb. 17. 

4021-2.—Bryan, A., and Mountrort, L. F., “ Control of the flow 
of liquids.” Feb. 17, 

4052.—WeEBER, A. E., “ Gas-turbines.” Feb. 17. 

4069.—LENz, O., “‘ Incandescent burners.” Feb. 17. 


Toocoop, H. J., 


Feb. 15. 
water from coal or other 





The Llanfairfechan Urban District Council have decided to engage 


an expert to advise them as to the best means of efficiently lighting the 
town. 


Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, have secured the 
sole contract for the supply of complete installations of slot cookers 
and accessories for the Ormskirk Gas Company. 


In order to economize coal in view of a possible stoppage of the 
supplies in consequence of a strike, the Gas Committee of the Lincoln 
Corporation decided last week to light only half of the public lamps on 
and after the 24th inst. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Dorchester Gas-Fitting Com- 
pany, Limited, the accounts for the past year were submitted, and the 
Directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 6d. per share, 
with a carry-forward of £193. 


At the Bradford County Court last Tuesday, application was made 
in a petition for the winding-up of the Gilbert Little Company, Limited. 
It was stated that Mr. Edgar A. Mitchell had been appointed Liqui- 
dator, and that an offer had been made by a former Director to nego- 
tiate for a purchase. The petition was granted. 


The Engineer and Manager of the Stafford Corporation Gas- 
Works (Mr. W. M‘Intosh Valon) has availed himself of the present 
unrest in the coal industry to emphasize the value of gas by a bold 
advertisement in a local paper. He points out that householders who 
have gas fires and cookers need not be alarmed about the possible coal 
strike, because the Gas Department will supply heat for these appli- 
ances more cheaply than it can be obtained from coal, and, moreover, 
will fix them free, and charge only a small fee for their hire. 


The Wilkeson Fuel, Light, and Power Company, Limited, has 
been registered to carry on, in the United States or elsewhere, the 
business of colliery proprietors, engineers, founders, dealers in metals, 
petroleum and other mineral oils, and in machinery and apparatus for 
manufacturing, increasing, and improving the illuminating or heating 
power of gas, spirit, oil, petroleum, and heat-producing agents ; also 
of suppliers of electricity for light, heat, and motive power; and to 
adopt an agreement with the London and Vancouver Syndicate. 


At the recent annual general meeting of the Clevedon Water 
Company, the Directors reported that the balance of last year’s profit 
enabled them to recommend the same dividends as before—viz., 44 per 
cent. on the ordinary and preference shares, both subject to deduction 
for income-tax. They recommended that £250 should be placed to 
depreciation, and the balance of £235 carried forward. A question 
was raised as to why the Directors were not paying 5 instead of 44 per 
cent., as could have been done with a smaller carry-forward ; and it 
was explained that the reason was that the Directors had in contempla- 
tion the duplication and possible extension of their plant at the new 
Tickenham works, which could not be carried out except at very con- 
siderable cost. The report was adopted. 








T STANDS ALONE 


as a perfect example of scientific and 
practical Gas Fire Construction. A 


high class fire at a popular price has 


been our object, and we have accom- 
plished it by introducing this season 


P.S.C, s« 


which has been adopted by most Gas 


THE ‘“CRETAN.” 
f One of the P.S.C. Fires. 


Undertakings 


and placed on their 


Hire List, for which they are specially 


suitable. 


These are the Fires your Consumers want. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
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Messrs. Drakes, Limited. 


There was an interesting ceremony at the works of Messrs. Drakes, 
Limited, Ovenden, Halifax, last Saturday, when a new engine was 
started. Prior to this event, a number of friends were escorted around 
the large, up-to-date works; the latest machinery in the various de- 
partments being inspected, The new engine is of the vertical com- 
pound high-speed type, made by Messrs. Browett, Lindley, and Co., 
of Manchester, and is of 300 H.P., running at 40 revolutions per 
minute. In conjunction with the engine, there is a surface condensing 
plant ; and the engine is coupled to a compound wound generator of 
200 K.W. capacity—this increased electrical plant being necessary be- 
cause the works throughout are electrically driven. Another addition 
is a compressed-air plant for power purposes. The new boiler for the 
engine has been made by Messrs. J. & J. Horsfield, of Dewsbury. The 
engine was started by Master J. A. Drake, son of Mr. W. A. Drake, 
and a new automatic stoker was set in motion by Master Francis Drake, 
the younger son of Mr. W. A. Drake. Afterwards luncheon was served 
in the offices. Mr. J. W. Moore, the Secretary of the Company, after 
giving details of the new plant, mentioned that in 1891 the staff con- 
sisted of six; and the workmen employed in the shops and on outside 
contracts numbered 142. The numbers were now respectively 56 and 
642. During this period the sales had increased nearly sixfold. Last 
year over 3000 tons of manufactured ironwork were sent out from the 
works, The total area of the works was now 40,000 square yards; and the 
building area was nearly 10,000 square yards. Mr. Albert Barrett, one 
of the Directors, mentioned that three of the staff with the firm twenty 
years ago were with them still—Mr. W. A. Drake, Mr. Wallis, and 
Mr. F. Greenwood. Two were dead, and one had gone to a different 
business. The Company was formed with a capital of £90,000; and 
in ten years it had paid £47,000 on the capital. There was also a 
liquid reserve fund of £5300, created for the purpose of extinguishing the 
debenture debt. The success was almost entirely due to the indefati- 
gable energy of the Chairman, Mr. J. Armitage Drake. On behalf of 





the management, Mr. Barrett presented to Mr. Drake a beautiful silver 
rose bowl, as a token of their esteem ; and a silver rose bowl also was 
presented to each of the Chairman’s grandchildren, who set the engine 
and stoker working. Mr. J. A. Drake, J.P., appropriately replied, and 
said he was happy to know he was on good terms with his employees. 
He was fortunate in having been trained by a man who made quality 
the first consideration, and upon many of whose efforts rested the pro- 
sperity of to-day and the name which the Company had for good work. 
They had always had men who had assiduously helped them, and kept 
flying the flag which was so proudly floated by his father. Mr. W. A 

Drake returned thanks on behalf of his children. 


ee 





The annual supper of the staff of the Shanklin Gas Company (pro- 
vided by the Company for all the employees) took place on the 15th 
inst., in the Board-room, under the presidency of Mr. Frank Taylor, 
Secretary and Manager. The toast of ‘“‘ Success to the Shanklin Gas 
Company ” was proposed by Mr. F. G. Baker ; and one of the speakers, 
acknowledging it, paid a warm tribute to the loyalty of the staff, and 
the successful management of the Company’s affairs by Mr. Taylor. 
This gentleman expressed the thanks of the whole staff to the Directors 
for their kindly consideration ; and this was cordially endorsed. 

New water supply works were inaugurated at Llanelly last Wed- 
nesday, consisting of five filter-beds (each with a filtration area of 
1120 square yards) and a service reservoir. With four beds working at 
a time, they are capable of filtering about 1,900,000 gallons of water in 
24 hours ; while the capacity of the service reservoir is 850,000 gallons. 
At the filter-beds, the water was turned on by Mr. H. D. Rees, the 
Chairman of the Urban District Council, who was presented with a 
silver bowl by the Engineer (Mr. George Watkeys). Subsequently, 
on turning the valve at the service reservoir, Mr. F. G. Vivian, the 
Chairman of the Water Committee, was presented with a silver bowl by 
the Contractors (Messrs. W. & J. R. Watson). A luncheon followed 
at the Stepney Arms Hotel, at which Mr. J. R. Watson presided. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


With the country in the throes of agitation and doubt as to whether 
or not we are on the brink of the greatest industrial struggle which has 
befallen a people since the Government of the Pharaohs was confronted 
with the Israelite Emancipation Question, it was not to be expected that 
the Stock Exchange would be cheerful. And, not unnaturally, markets 
were quiet also ; for but few ventured to forecast the direction in which 
the proverbial cat would jump. Capel Court, therefore, had a rather 
depressing week ; and the horizon was as obscure at the close as it had 
been at the opening. The start on Monday was in poor spirits ; most 
people taking a very blue view of the coal position. But there was 
some amendment later on; and Consols were steady. Tuesday was a 
quiet day, awaiting developments, but rather brighter. Railways came 
in for some support; and Consols sympathized with an advance. 
Wednesday was inclined to hang fire generally ; but buyers came into 
the Railway Market and gave prices a lift. Thursday opened in des- 
pondent mood, and business was at a low ebb; but a partial recovery 
arose in the afternoon. Friday was athoroughly flat day ; and markets 
in general were dull and spiritless. Government issues were weak, 
and Consols fell }. Americans were heavy. Saturday was dull and 
heavy. Government issues further gave way, and Consols receded }, 
while railway prices continued to droop. In the Money Market, 
rates were very firm in the first half of the week, after which they 
became much easier. Business in the Gas Market was certainly to an 
extent more animated than it had been the week before ; but even then 





it was not up to a fair normal average. The quality, however, con- 
tinued excellent, and several further advances were made in quotations ; 
one or two of these being of handsome proportions. Most of the 
principal gas undertakings have now held their half-yearly meetings ; 
and the transactions at them—one and all—have demonstrated the 
highly satisfactory position and prospects of the industry. In Gaslight 
and Coke issues, the ordinary was moderately dealt in at steady figures, 
ranging from 104}to 105. In the secured issues, the maximum realized 
84, the preference from 1o14 special to 104 (arise of 1), and the deben- 
ture from 79 special to 793. South Metropolitan was quiet and un- 
changed ; prices being within the limits of 1144 and 1153. The deben- 
ture made 79 and 794. In Commercials, the 4 per cent, was done at 
1074, and the debenture at 753. The 34 per cent. rose a point, but was 
not dealt in. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and 
Dublin changed hands at 81, Brentford old at 2663 and 267% (a rise of 
7), ditto new rose 2 without business marked, Brighton original made 
2214, Hastings was done at 954, South Suburban at 122 and 122, and 
Tottenham debenture at 954. On the local Exchange, Liverpool “A ” 
made 226, and ditto ‘““B” 1634. In the Continental companies, Im- 
perial marked from 190 to 191, ditto debenture from 884 to 893, Union 
834, ditto preference 1334, European from 20} to 20$, and Tuscan 8. 
Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Primitiva was done at 

7% to 733, ditto preference at 5} to 543, San Paulo at 11, South African 
at 83, and Malta at 5. 





























% 3 
sa | BEE ee be 
Issue. | Share. s3s 3 § NAME. Pree Fall | Tavent 
a |ace Wk. | 
i} | 
£ p.c. | |£8. a. 
1,551,868 | Stk. | Oct. 12) 5 | Alliance & er" Ord.| 79-82 |.. |}6 111 
874,000 | Stk. | Jan. 12| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.| 91-93 |:. | 4 6 0 
250,000 5 | Sept.28| 7 |Bombay,Ltd. . . .| 64-68 |. |5 5 8 
50,000} 10| Aug. 31/15 |Bourne- )10p.c.. .| 29-30 |.. |5 0 0 
811,810 | 10 . 7 | mouth Gas} BY p.c. .| 163—16) | .. \43 7 
75,000 10 ve 6 | and Water) Pref.6p.c.| 144-145) .. | 4 1 4 
880,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 13 Brentford Consolidated | 264-269 | +7) 416 8 
830,000 ie ce 10 Do. New. . .| 200-20 42/417 7 
50,000 | |, ” 5 Do. 5p. e. Pref, , | 120—122/ .. | 4 2 0 
206,250; | | Dec. 4] 4 Do 4p 3 = - | 4.010 
219, 1055 | Stk. Aug. 31/11 | Brighton & ods Orig. 219—224 | .. | 418 3 
244'900 * a 8 Do. A Ord. Stk. .| 159-162)... | 418 9 
490,000 20 | Sept. 28 | 124 | British . 45—46 | +. 5 8 8 
120,000 | Stk. | Dec. 29 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. “Deb. Stk. 92-04 |.. |4 51 
109,000; ,, | Feb. 15| 6 | Bromley, A 5 p.c. . | 126—181*) ., | 411 7 
165,700 | ,, - 4 0. p.c. 98—101*; .. {4 9 1 
82,278 ” ” 5 Do. C5p.c. 117—120*| ,, 411 8 
55,000 » | Dec. 29] 38 Do. p.c. Deb. 80—82 os 454 
250,000 | Stk. in 4 Buenos Ayres 4 p. c.Deb.| 94-96 |. [4 3 4 
100,000 10 _ — | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 2—3 oa - 
100,000 10 — — Do. 4% p.c. Pref. . a3 - 
100,000 | Stk. | Dec. 29 | 44 Do. 44p.c.Deb.8tk.) 76—80 ee 512 6 
157,150 | Stk. | Feb. 15| 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord.. . 1098 -1114*} +1/4 9 8 
1,513,280 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 5/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c, Stk, | 110—112 i. |419 7 
560,000; ,, es 54 Do. 84 p.c. do.. | 106E—108 | +1} 418 9 
475,000 ,, | Dec. 14| 8 Do. 3p.c. Deb. 8tk.| 75—77 |.. | 31711 
800,000 | Stk a 4 Continental Union, Ltd.| 82-85 |... {|414 2 
” 7 7 p.c. —_ 132—134 5 4 6 
492,270 | Stk -- 54 eee, Con. Stk.. . 122—124 489 
D ” - 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. 104—105 316 2 
840,150 10 | Jan. 31/10 | European, Ltd.. . 20-21 | -3/415 3 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 4/14/8) Gas- )\ 4 p.c. Ord. . 104—105* 410 2 
2,600,000 a 34 | light | 34 p.c. max. 833—854* 4110 
4,062,235 - i. 4 and 4p.c. Con. Pref, | 102—104*} +1 | 3 16 11 
4,531,705 » | Dec. 14| 8 Coke } 8p.c.Con. Deb.| 79—81 814 1 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept. 14) 5 Hastings & St. L. Shp. c.| 95—97 631 
82,500 ” ” 64 Do. do. or os og 
70,000 10 | Oct. 12/ 11 Hongkong & China, ta. 17—174 659 
131,000 | Stk. | Sept. 14) 74 |IlfordAandC .. 55-158 | .. | 41411 
65,780 ” 0 6 » «| 126—129 413 0 
65, a Dec. 29 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. “Deb. . »| 92—94 451 
4,940,000 | Stk. | Nov. 10/ 9 Imperial Continental - | 190—192 413 9 
1,235,000 | Stk. Feb. 1b" 3 Do. 34p.c. Deb. Red. |. | 88—90* 8 17 9 








Prices marked * are re “Ex, div.” 














. so 

3 Sea Rise 
8.8 ses pce Yield 
Issue. Share. z és S58 NAME, Gasins Lt Trent. 
E lags wh, | ment 

o 

p.c. : £ s. d, 
200,242 | Stk. | Aug. 31} 6 /| Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c,. | 127—182 410 11 
561,000 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 10 Liverpool Untied 6. , | 224-226 | 41/4 8 6 
718,100 ” q Do. 163—165 4 410 
083 » | Dec. 29) 4 Do. Deb" Stk. 100—102 818 5 
75,000 5| Dec. 14] 6 | Malta & Mediterranean | 43—5 6 0 0 
560,000 | 100| Oct. 2] 5 Met. of | 5 p.c. Deb, | 100—102 418 0 
250,000 | 100 at Melbourne} #¥p0.Deb, 100—102 | ,, | 4 8 3 
4920 | 20] Nov. 10} 84 | Monte Video, 12—123 512 0 
1,775,892 | Stk. | Feb. 15| 48 | Newe’tle&G’tesh’dGon. | 100—102*| -. | 4 5 9 
529,705 | Stk. | Dec. 29 | 3% Do. 8p.c. Deb. | 85—87 a 0 6 
55,940 10 | Aug. 31 | 7/7/0| North Middlesex 7 P. c, | 144—154 4 14 10 
800,000 | Stk. | Dec. 14| 8 Oriental, Li ° 137—139 515 1 
60,000 5| Sept.28| 8 | Ottoman, Ltd. : : :| 7A 5 6 8 
81,800 53 | Aug. 16| 13 | Portsea Island A | 140—145 4 14 10 
60,000 50 - 13 Do. BB. .| 133—138 414 2 
100,000 | 50 wt 12 Do C . .| 180—135 4 8ll 
898,490 5| Oct. 12| 8 | PrimitivaOrd. . . .| 74-73 |.. |5 3 3 
796,980 5 | Dec. 29| 5 Do. 65 p.c. Pref, 5yo—5i’g | +7y) 4 11 11 
488,900 |. 100 | Dec. 1| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97-99 |.. | 4 010 
812,650 | Stk. | Dec. 29| 4 River Plate 4 p.c. om. 94—96 43 4 
250,000 Sept. 28 | 12 | San Paulo, Ltd. 11—11} 5 4 4 
115,000 10 9 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref, 114—12 5 0 0 
125,000} 50) Jan. 2| 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 49—50 5 0 0 
135,000 | Stk. | Aug. 81/10 |SheffieldA ... 240—242 428 
209,984 | 4, - 10 Do. a 239—241 430 
523,500 |, ” 10 Do. C ; 239—240 43 4 
90,000 10 | Sept. 28 | 6 South African 8—9 .. |618 4 
6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 5/9/4| South Met., 4 pac. Ord. |1133-1153*| .. | 414 8 
1,895,445 Jan. 12| 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. B—£0° co tae @ 
209,820 | Stk. | Aug. 16 | 8% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 160—162 | +1|5 411 
605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 5/16/8) S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c, | 121—123*| .. | 414 9 
60,000 | ,, = 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref, 115—118"} .. |4 4 9 
117,058 | ,, | Jan. 12] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk, | 119—121 428 
602,310 | Stk. | Nov. 10 | 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 107—109/.. [| 411 9 
120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15] 74 | Tottenham)A5p.c. .| 144—147+| .. | 417 0 
483,940 ” ne 58 and | Badps. . | 114—116*! .. 4 17 0 
149,470 | ,, | Dec. 29| 4 | Edmonton })4p.c.Deb,| 94—96 > 128 4 
182,380 10 5 | Tuscan, Ltd. sg—8Z | -4/512 8 
149,900 10 | Jan. 2] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 99—101/.. | 4 19 0 
236,476 | Stk. | Aug. 16] 5 Tynemouth, Sp. c. max. | 114—116| .. | 4 6 2 
.636 | Stk. | Aug. 81| 6% | Wands- .c. . .| 144—147/.. | 413 6 
85,766 | ,, | Dec, 29] 8 worth lowe. eb.S8tk. | 714-733 | .. | 4 1 8 
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TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 


Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current 


values for the week ending Feb. 24. Prices are net, and they 


include the usual packages and delivery f.0.b., f.a.s., or f.o.r., as customary. 























West Coast, 
Article, Basis, London, a cog 
Liverpool, Manchester. 
MMI <5) ay SGA ww) 018 a a per ton — 24/-  28/- 24/6 28/6 _ a 
ee A a ee ee " 46]- 46/3 46/3 46/- 45/- 
gs eke wk, ee 8 per gallon 1/os 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 
ee a a a ie -/11 -/11 —/11 -/11 
Toluol, 90% . . are ae ee ee ‘i —_ -/11 -/11 — — 
Crude naphtha, 30% i ar a -15 -144 -/5 -{5. 
Light oil, 50% . a a ae " — -142 _ -142 -14% 
Solvent naphtha, go- Re En 8g. GS » — -/11 -[104 — — 
Heavy — go- 7 «we a ‘i — -/11 -/11 —_— _— 
Creosote in bulk . ere ee ma -/38 -|28 -|24; -|28 -(23 
Heavy oils. . SGN, “Sy me oe ea we — -/3 -/24 — | — 
Carbolic acid, 60's. Pee. te ‘i 3/- 2/10 2/10 — — 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts. . . . per ton — 45/- 42/6 47/6 48/9 
sa pressed. . . a 8 ay I ‘ — 60/- 63/- 60/- 60/- 72/6 
a whizzed, . ......| * — _ _ 7ol- 72/6 7ol- 75 /- 
Anthracene . 1. 1 1 2 ts te we we wt | per unit -/2 -/14 -/14 -/14 -/14 




















WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. | ah &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


Lapy InsPector. Oldham Gas Department. 
Workinc ManacGer. Liverpool (Fazakerley) Gas- | 


WASHER AND SCRUBBER, 


Works. Applications by March 12. | y 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Redditch Gas-Works. | Patent Licences, &c 
DravuGHrsMAN. No. 5526. | INCANDESCENT MANTLE 
DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 5527. tine, Lake, and Co., 7 
Cuemist (CoKE-OvENS, &¢.). No. 5532. ings, W.C. 

Inspector. No. 5531. | InvERTED Burner Lamp: 
PREPAYMENT MEvTER COLLECTOR. Wolverhampton | 15, South Street, Finsb 

Gas Company. | 

~~ — Avive (High Pressure Lighting, <«c.). | Stocks and Shares. 
0. 5 


| LoweEstorr WATER AND 


at the Mart, E.C. March 19. 


Appointments, &c., Wanted. 


CuemMicaL PLumBer, &c. No. 5492, 
ComMMERCIAL MAN (WitH INVESTMENT IF DESIRED). 
No. 5529, 


Plant, &c. 


WarRINGTON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 9. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


ConDENSERS, WaAsHERS, &c. Smethwick Gas De- | 
partment. 
WASHER-SCRUBBER. Sutton-in-Ashfield Gas-Works. 


| 
| TENDERS FOR 
SECRETARY, &c. No.5533. | Coke Handling and Coke and Breeze Washing | scrubber. 


General Stores (Oils and Vitriol). 


Incandescent Lighting Goods (Mantles, Glass- 
&c. Stanley Gas Company. ware, oe}. 

Catcurra Corvoration. Tenders by April 1. 
Lamps, Burners, Fittings, &c. 


MANUFACTURE, &c. Hasel- : 
: CaucutTa Corvoration. Tenders by April 1. 


and 8, Southampton Build- 


s. G. F. Redfern and Co., | Pipes and Fittings, &c. 


ury, E.C. Caucurra Corroration. Tenders by April 1. 
Goo.Le Ursan DistricrCouncin. Tenders by March 13. 
MippLEton Corporation. Tenders by March 6 


Gas Comprany. By Auction’ Purifiers, &c. 

Coventry GAs DeErARTMENT. Tenders by March 18. 
Retort Installation, Vertical, &c. 

Barnoupswick GAs DEPARTMEN’. Tenders by March 1. 





GooLeE URBAN DistricrCouncin. Tenders by March 13, 


| Stoking Machinery, &c. 


WARRINGTON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 9. 


MIDDLETON CorPorRATION. Tenders by March 6. | 
RaMsGaTe GAs DEParrMENT. Tenders by March 11. ! Tar Wanted. No. 5530. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘\JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily 

COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, Fer Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


tor publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


Q == OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERSTON House, 
Otp BroapD Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


WINKELMANN'’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House. Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘Volcanism, London.” 








ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, LExEps, 
Correspondence invited. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
g Limited), Globe Meter Works, — and 
45 & 47, bts g ny Bridge Road, Lonpon, 

WET AND DRY GAS- METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 

“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “METRIQUE, LONDON.” 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


aE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND, 


GENERAL MANAGERS— 
i and South of England: 
W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM 
13, Arcadian dein Wood Green, LONDON, N 


North of England, Midlands, and Wales: 
J. BROWN & Be LTD., Savile ae DEWSBURY. 


nd and Ireland 











OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


5, Crookep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





Sree prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLveRTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLoric, LONDON.” 





Scotla 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell ‘st, GLASGOW. 


Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (3 lines), 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
IronWoRKS, ELLAND. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
—§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


Telegrams : 
“Dacoticut Lonpon.” 





Telephone : 
2336 HoLBORN, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








GQ PSClALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLDBURY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 
Pitch, Creosotc, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 


Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Heb. 6, p. 338. 





TAR WANTED. 
HE BurndenTarCompany(Bolton),Ld., 


Hutton CHEmicaL Works, BOLTON, 
Josrern A. Hurcuinson, Managing Director. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lirp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrruincHaM, LEEDS, SUNDERLAND, AND WAKE- 
FIELD. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 
Twice as rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Houwipay AnD Sons, Lrp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


A MmontacaL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRCs. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.” 


i ° ° 
AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KintincwortH, or through his 
Agent, F. J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NEwcastLE-on- 
TYNE. 
Telegrams: “ Doric,’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone No. 2497. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
@ Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 








National 





OAL TAR wanted. 

BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Tar Distillers, 

Works: BrirMincHAM, GLAscow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. Joun Nicnotson & Sons, Lrp., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, LeEps. Tele. : “ NicHoLson, 
Leeps.” Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421. 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 














AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEDs. 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANCE AND Hunt, Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies, 


OR Instructions on Polishing and 
Cleaning Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning Handbook on Polishing, Electro-Plating, and 
Lacquering. Fully illustrated. Price 2s.3d., post free; 
abroad, 2s. 6d. 
W. CanninG AND Co., BrrMincHaM, and 18 to 20, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, E.C. 


ATENTS for Inventions. British, 
Colonial, and Foreign. Moderate and inclusive 

fees. Advice free. Trade Marks and Designs Regis- 
tered. Our “GUIDE TO PATENTS” (1912 Edition. 
Just published) should be read and retained by all in- 
terested. Copy free on application to WITHERS «& 
SPOONER,Chartered Patent Agents, 323, High Holborn, 
Lonpon. Estab. 27 years. 














A Mmontacal Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp. Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: Birmincuam, GLAscow, LEEDs, LivERPOOL, 

SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 
° JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Boiron. 
Telegrams: ‘“SATURATORS, Botton.” Telephone 0848. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


OAL STRIKE—Water-Gas Plant, 
150,000 Cubic Feet per Day. Nearly New. Ready 

for Delivery. Re-Erected Quickly at Half Original Cost. 
FirtH BuakeLey, Sons, AND Co., Limirep, Church 
Fenton, LEEDs. 








No. 5508, 
PPLICANTS for the Position ad- 


vertised under the above number are THANKED, 
and Informed that the POSITION IS NOW FILLED, 


WORKS FOREMAN. 
PPLICANTS are Thanked, and are 


Hereby Informed that the APPOINTMENT 
HAS NOW BEEN MADE. 
James E,. KENSHOLE, 
General Manager. 
Gas Offices, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Feb. 19, 1912. 





ASSISTANT SLOT-METER COLLECTOR. 
PPLICANTS are Thanked, and are 


Hereby Informed that the APPOINTMENT 
HAS NOW BEEN MADE. 
James E, KENSHOLE, 


General Manager. 
Gas Offices, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Feb. 19, 1912. 





HEMICAL Plumber and Leadburner 
(London), with Sound Practical Knowledge of the 
Making and Repairing of Saturators of all kinds, 
Chambers, Towers, Tanks, &c. Own Tools. Any distance 
(can take Lead). Good References. Work Guaranteed. 
Address No. 5492, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET StrREET, E.C, 


OMMERCIAL Man, active, and with 


Excellent Record and Comprehensive Experience, 
seeks RESPONSIBLE POST with Good Firm. No 
Objection to Part Travelling. Ultimate Investment 
Entertained if desired. 

Address No. 5529, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


TO WATER-WORKS MANAGERS & OTHERS. 
HARTERED Secretary (Age 36) 


seeks Appointment as Right-Hand Man to Engi- 
neer or Secretary, or as Supervisor over large area 
demanding initiative and responsibility. Present 
position, Chief Collector to Important Undertaking, 
including Rating, Court Work, and the Application of 
Water-Works Law. Very high Credentials. 
Address No. 5533, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEer SrreEt, E.C, 











ANTED, a Lady Inspector to Visit 
Gas Consumers and give Information How to 
Use Cookers to the Best Advantage. 
Engagement to befor One Year. Applications to state 
Age, Experience, and Salary. 
Address GENERAL MANAGER, Gas Offices, OLDHAM. 





CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


(FAZAKERLEY GAS-WORKS.) 


ANTED, a Working Manager. 

Applicants must be good Carbonizers, thoroughly 
Experienced, and Able to Perform the Usual Works 
Routine, together with Keeping Ordinary Gas-Works 
Day-Books, and have Practical Knowledge of Main and 
Service Laying and Internal Gas-Fitting; also able to 
read Gas-Meters, as well as advise Gas Consumers. 

Annual make about 20 Millions. 

Salary, £150 per Annum, with House, Coal, and Gas 
Free. 

Age not to exceed 40. 

Applications, endorsed “Working Gas Manager,” to 
be addressed to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Liverpool, and must be received not later than March 12, 
1912, 

Epwp. R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 





ANTED, Good Efficient Draughts- 
MAN used to Bye-Product Coking or Gas- 
Works Plant. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, whether 
Married or Single, and Salary required, to No. 5526, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


RAUGHTSMAN Wanted, used to 
Building and Refractory Fire-Brick Work. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, to No. 5527, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





D®PAUGHTSMAN (temporary) wanted, 

used to Gas-Works Plant. Give References, and 
state Wage expected, to ALBERT E. Layron, Engineer, 
Gas-Works, REppbircu. 





EQUIRED, by a Leading Firm 
of Coke-Oven Constructors, a Fully-Qualified 
CHEMIST with Engineering Knowledge. Must have 
had Practical Experience in the Working of Coke-Oven 
and Bye-Product Plants. German and French an Ad- 
vantage. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age and Experience, to No. 
5532, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Srreex, 


WANTED, by a Gas Company near 
London, a Capable INSPECTOR, thoroughly 
Conversant with the Most Modern Methods of Gas 
Distribution, able to prepare Estimates, to Supervise 
the proper Carrying out of Work, and to Take Control of 
Workmen. Applicants must Possess the necessary 
Technical Knowledge and Experience, together with 
Highest Credentials, Commencing Salary, £150 per 
Annum, 

Apply, by letter, to No. 5531, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 








REPAYMENT Meter Collector 
wanted by the Wolverhampton Gas Company. 
Previous Experience absolutely necessary. Wages 32s. 
per Week. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, whether Married or 
Single, and enclosing Two Recent Testimonials. 


EPRESENTATIVE wanted for Glas- 

gow and neighbourhood, by Old-Established 

Firm for the Sale of their HIGH-PRESSURE GAS 

LIGHTING and HEATING SPECIALTIES. Previous 

Experience essential. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Training, Experience, 

and Salary required, to No. 5534, care of Mr. King, 1, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a Second-Hand Combined 
WASHER and SCRUBBER, to Pass 600,000 
Cubic Feet of Gas per day. Either Horizontal Rotary 
Type with Steam Engine complete, or Vertical Tower 
Type with Tank and Tippler—each case to include Bye- 
Pass Connections, Valves, and Filling. 
Offers, with full Particulars, to be sent to the STANLEY 
AND District Gas Company, 9, SANDHILL, NEWCASTLE- 
on-TYNE. 








IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED, CHURCH FENTON, 
LEEDS, have the FOLLOWING SPECIAL OFFERS 
TO MAKE FOR GOOD SECOND HAND GAS PLANT : 
GASHOLDER, 70,000 capacity, three lift. i 
Two TOWER SCRUBBERS, 6 by 35 and 6 by 45. 
Six ANNULAR CONDENSERS, 82 in. by 22 in. by 
28 ft. high. 
PIPE CONDENSERS, 6 in. and 8 in. 
GASHOLDER, 24 ft. diameter by 12 ft. deep, Steel 
Tank, other sizes in stock. a 
A 12-inch STATION METER, drum 8 ft. diameter 
by 7 ft. 6 in. deep, equal new. : , 
A TANGYE’S High Speed ENGINE 8 in. by 12 in. 
One OIL STORAGE TANK, 12 ft. 6 in. diameter 
by 16 ft. deep, + plates. 
OVERHEAD STEEL TANK, about 10,000 gallons 
capacity. . 
RETORT HOUSE, steel. One New Setting of Six 
Retorts, 21 in. by 15 in., 6in. Pipes, &c., com- 
plete. Never used; re-erected cheap. 
EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES from 1500 to 40,000 
cubic feet capacity per Hour, in Stock. 
WASHERS and SCRUBBERS. LIVESEY Washers 
with 12 in. and 18.in. Valves and Connections. 
New Tubed. KIRKHAM Scrubber Washer, 8 in. 
Valves and Connections. For quick sale low 
price accepted, fixed or delivered only. : 
Note Address. FirtH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND COMPANY, 
LimitTED, Church Fenton, LEEDS. 
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